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CHAPTER I. 



A MEMBEB OF CHBIBT. 




|HE dreary month of November had drawn 
to its close, and on its last day, which 
seemed to be drearier than any of its 
predecessors, a little girl might have been seen 
seated in her home, whose whole aspect was 
in keeping with the scene without and the scene 
within: dreariness here, dreariness there, dreari- 
ness everywhere ; not a gleam of sunshine in the 
sky, not a sign of comfort in the cottage, not 
a smile of brightness or intelligence on the little 
face, which ought, moreover, to have been radiant 
with both ; for it was the face of a little girl who 
liad just reached that age when happiness and 
intelligence shine most pleasantly in the coun- 
tenance. Nellie Morton^s ninth year was passing 
away with the passing month of November. 

1 



2 A MEMBEB OF CHBIST. 

She would be ten years old to-morrow. But 
it was not regret for the concluded year of 
her life that made Nellie look so gloomy as 
she sat this afternoon in the comfortless cottage. 
That Nellie was in trouble it was easy to see, 
and a little farther observation would have dis- 
covered that the trouble arose from a book 
which she held in her hand, for every now and 
then her eyes were cast on the open page 
before her, not to remain there very long however, 
the next instant they were gazing vacantly through 
the uncleaned windows on the dark clouds in the 
sky, and again, an instant afterwards, fixed on the 
grate before which she sat, not on the fire, for that 
had gone out some time ago, Nellie had heaved 
several heavy sighs that afternoon, and she had just 
brought the heaviest of them all to a conclusion, 
and uttered a most unmusical sound, which was half 
a groan and half a yawn, when her wandering 
attention was fixed by the sight of a lady entering 
the little untidy garden in front of the house. 
Nellie had never seen the lady before, but she had 
heard quite enough about her to know at once who 
she was, and where she came from. She was doubt- 
less Mrs. Stancombe, the new rector's wife. 

NeUie felt half pleased and half frightened at 
the thought of seeing her — ^pleased, because several 
of the other girls in her class at school had already 
seen '^ the Rectory lady,^^ as they called her, aind 
had carried on in Nellie^s presence various long 
conversations on her dress and appearance; and 
frightened, because Nellie could not remember 
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having ever spoken to a '^ real lady '^ in all her life, 
and felt as if she slionld not know what to say to 
one now. 

Nellie had lived five years in the parish of 
Oldfield^ but during all that time she had never 
exchanged a word with any one superior to 
herself in rank or education, except the village 
schoolmistress. The living of Oldfield was held by 
a very old clergyman, who, thougli he was able to 
perform the services in the church without assist- 
ance, had long been unable to get as far as the 
distant cottage where Nellie and her father lived, 
and who had neither wife nor daughter to aid him 
in his work. Nellie's only teacher, therefore, had 
been MrS. Blake, the parish schoolmistress, and 
they were not on very good terms, Nellie^s opinion 
of Mrs. Blake being that she was very cross and 
disagreeable, and Mrs. Blake^s opinion of Nellie 
being that '^ she was the wickedest child in the 
whole school, and gave a great deal more trouble 
than she was worth/* 

Now Mrs. Stancombe happened to come straight 
from the village school where this opinion of Mrs. 
Blake^s had just been strongly impressed upon her ; 
but no one would have supposed that such had been 
the case who had seen the pleasant expression of 
face which met NeUie^s timid glance as she opened 
the door, or beard the kind voice which replied to 
the information Nellie gave, that '^ Father wasn^t 
home,^' with the words, ^^ Then I will come in and 
Bee you.'^ It was the first time that Nellie had 
ever seen any other visitor inside her father^s 
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house than the rough men who generally camd th6i^e 
with him erery evening, and she felt altogether at a 
loss what to do or say. The lady seemed to under- 
stand this, for she said, with another of the bright 
smiles which had astonished Nellie when first she 
spoke to her, as she took the seat which the child, 
in her bewilderment forgot to offer her, and picked 
up the Prayer Book which had been allowed to fall 
upon the floor, 

" I see here just the question which I was going 
to ask— ^ What is your name V ^^ 

^'^ Nellie Morton,^* the child replied, with an 
added tone of fear in her voice, for she dreaded lest 
the lady should carry on her inquiry to the next 
question. But, happily for Nellie, she 'did not. 
She only said, 

^' And you are looking over your Catechism for 
to-morrow V^ 

^^ No, I am not,^^ repKed Nellie, abruptly. 
^'Then what are you doing ?^' asked the 
lady. 

" Pm trying to learn it. Mrs. Blake said I was 
to, and was to bring her the first bit perfect to* 
morrow morning ; but I can^t.^^ 

^^ And why not V^ asked Mrs. Stancombe. 
'^ Because I can^t make it out, and I can't learn 
it till I do.'' 

There was another book lying open on the little 
table in the chimney comer, which looked, from its 
appearance, very much as though it had been occu- 
pying some one's attention very recently. Mrs, 
Stancombe took it up. NelUe trembled, and folly 
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expected to see one of Mrs. Blake's well-known 
frowns darken over the kind face before her. But 
tQ her surprise, it was with a smile that the clergy- 
man's lady said, 

'' ' The Children in the Wood,' I see. Can yon 
make this out, Nellie ?" 

" Oh, yes," the child replied. 
''And yon like it better tl^an your Cata- 
chisnj. ?" 

"Yes," said NelHe, ''a great deal." 

She did not say '' ma'am," for, as Mrs. Blaise 

had told her only the day before, '' Nellie Morton 

• knew no manners ;" but the clergyman's lady, 

pleased with the truthfulness of the child, was 

willing to excnse her absence of politeness. 

''I dare say you do," she said, gently. "I'm 
afraid, Nellie, I did too at your age." 

'' Did you ?" asked Nellie, drawing nearer, apd 
half her fear vanishing whpn she found that the 
lady could not only sympathize in her love for her 
favourite yellow - covered story-book, but had 
actually in her own childhood been guilty of the 
wn of preferring it to the Church Catechism. 
" Did you read the ' Children in the Wood/ when 
you were a little girl ?" 

" Yes," replied the lady, '' I read it over and 
over again. But, Nellie, I read my Catechism 
too, and learned it also. I could say every word 
of it when I was ten years old. How old are 
you?" 

'' I shall bo ten to-morrow." 

" And yon are to keep your birthday by 
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begiuning to learn your Catechism. I don^t 
think you could keep it better : but it is a good 
thing for you, Nellie, or rather, a good thing for 
your father that you did not live three hundred 
years ago/' 

Nellie's blue eyes were opened wide. It was 
easy to see that she could be intelligent enough in 
anything that interested her. 

'' Yes, indeed/' said Mrs. Stancombe, remarking 
this, ^' for in those days, Nellie, the father of a 
little girl like you, who could not say her Catechism 
at ten years old, would have had to give ten shil- 
lings to the poor's box." 

^^ Father wouldn't give it," said Nellie, abruptly. 
'^ He couldn't, for he hasn't got it to give ! and he 
don't care for me to learn my Catechism at all. He 
told me not to bother when I asked him what it 
meant. But I must learn it, or Mrs. Blake said I 
shouldn't come to school." 

^' And you like to go to school ?" 

''No, I don't," said NelHe. 

'' Then why would you be sorry not to go ?" 

''Because I want to know how to read, and 
write, and work, and do everything that mother did 
when she was here." 

" And mother is dead ?" said Mrs. Stancombe, 
gently, becoming more and more interested 
every moment in this strange Uttle girl of ten 
years old, whom the village mistress had pro- 
nounced that very day to be a " wicked, trouble- 
some child," yet who was so truthful in her words, 
and who, though she did not like learning, yet 
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wished to learn for the sake of the advantages to 
be gained. 

'^Yes/' said Nellie, ''she died five years ago. 
If she hadn't died, I could leam my Catechism, 
for she taught me everything; I wasn't ever in 
trouble then.'' 



CHAPTER II. 

A MEMBEB OF CHBIST. 




HEN little NeUie spoke thus of her mother, 
and how differently things would have 
gone with her if only she had lived, 
Mrs. Stancombe^s heart was touched, and the tears 
rose to her eyes, for she had a Httle girl of her own 
at home just NeUie^s age. She drew the child 
nearer to her, and said in a motherly tone, which 
went straight to little Nellie^s motherless heart — 

^^And you are sometimes in trouble now; let 
me see if I cannot help you, you say you can^t 
make it out. What is it you cannot understand V 
And Mrs. Stancombe asked Nellie if she could 
repeat the first answer, which she did word for 
word, adding, moreover, that ^^ she knew she had 
been baptized, for father had told her so, and had 
got the lines about it in the box up-stairs, along with 
the other lines about his being married to mother. 
She'd been baptized in the parish church of 
Frampton a while before they came to live here ; 
but as to god-parents, she did not know anything 
about them ; she had never heard of any father or 
mother but her own father, who lived here with 
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li«r, and her motker, who had gone to live in 
heaven/' 

Mrs. Stancombe told her, that if her god- 
parents were near her, it would be their duty 
to explain many things to her, and teach her many 
things ; amongst others, this very Catechism, which 
seemed so hard to xmderstand. And then teUing 
her how much she should like to help her instead, 
she asked her if she knew what the first hard word 
meant, and what a '' member ^' was. 

Nellie answered, '^ No ; she had never heard of 
any other member but Mr. Audley, the fine gentle- 
man that lived yonder. Father said he was ' the 
member,' but she didn't know what that meant; 
and he had not anything to do with the Cate- 
chism." 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled, and said, '' No ; he had 
not anything to do with Nellie's Catechism cer- 
tainly." But she thought she could make her 
understand that the word had ; and then she asked 
whether Mr. Audley was at home now, up in the 
^^ great house yonder," as she called it. 

^'No," said NeUie, /^I know he isn't, because 
Either works there, and I heard him say he'd gone 
away to London, and wasn't coming back for a 
good bit of time." 

"And shall I tell you why Mr. Audley has goae 
to London, Nellie?" continued Mrs. Stancombe. 
" He has gone because he is a ' member.' " 

Nellie stared; she did not see any connection 
between Mr. Audley and the Catechism yet, but 
the subject interested her, and her face waa all 
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attention when Mrs. Stancombe put her next ques- 
tion, ^^ Who is the greatest person in all the land ? 
Nellie, do you know who sits on the throne in 
London, and rules the kingdom V^ 

"Yes,'' said NeUie, ''it's the Queen/' 

''Quite right, Nellie; and do you know who 
helps her to rule her kingdom, and take care of aU 
her people, and make wise laws and good rules, so 
that they may have everything they want, and Hve 
in happiness and peace ?'' 

This Nellie did not know; but she listened very 
attentively while Mrs. Stancombe explained to her 
that clever men firom all parts of the country, men 
like Mr. Audley, went up to London to help to 
make laws, and that they were called " members.'' 
Then, seeing how completely Nellie's attention was 
gained, she said, " Now, teU me, NelUe, how many 
bodies have you got ?" 

" Bodies !" replied Nellie, " only one." 

" And is all your body made of one part, Nellie ? 
is your head all your body ?" 

"No," said Nellie, quickly enough; and on 
being asked to name other parts of her body, she 
readily mentioned her hands, and feet, and eyes, 
and ears. 

"And every one of these parts is called a 
'member,'" said Mrs. Stancombe, "a member 
being a part of the body, the body being one thing 
made of many parts. The Queen's Parliament, Nellie, 
which you have often learned about at school, and, 
I dare say, heard about at home, is one great Par- 
liament, where many gentlemen go to speak, each 
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gentleman being a ' member ' because lie is one part 
of the great body, just as your bands, and feet, 
and eyes, and ears are aU ' members,' because they 
all help to form your body/' 

Mrs. Stancombe asked Nellie if she thought she 
understood this, and Nellie said she did. 

"Then,'' said Mrs. Stancombe, "look at your 
book again, and tell me what you read there about 
a ' member.' ^' 

And NelUe read the words, "'A member of 
Christ.'" 

"And what did we say a 'member' was, 
NeUie?" 

"Apart,"saidNeUie. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Stancombe, gravely, ." a 
member of Christ; that is, a part of Clirist. I 
need not ask you, Nellie, if you know who Christ 
is, you have heard and learnt of him ever since 
you have been bom ?" 

"Yes," said Nellie, "He is the Son of God." 

"And He came into the world to ^^ 

"Die upon the cross for our sins," readily 
concluded Nellie, to whom the story of our dear 
Lord^s death was as familiar as it is to most children 
in this Christian land, as well known in the head, 
and perhaps, alas ! as little cared for in the heart. 

" To die for our sins," repeated Mrs. Stancombe, 
in a very different tone of voice from that in which 
Nellie Morton had uttered the same words, " to die 
for our sins, and then go back to heaven, and leave 
behind Him on earth a Church, which was to be 
composed of many parts, or " 
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'^ ' Members/ '' replied Nellie, wko had now 
quite seized tlie idea that a member was a part, 
and a part a member. 

^' And one of these members, one of these parts 
of the Lord^s Chm*ch on earth, is little Nellie 
Morton,^' said Mrs. Stancombe, gravely. ^^ A part 
of Christ^s Church — a 'member of Christ.' Did 
you ever think of that before, Nellie V^ 

^No, Nellie never had; but she promised to do 
so now, and to try and remember all that Mrs. 
Stancombe had taught her. And with this promise 
the kind lady left her, telling her, however, that 
she would come and see her again very soon, and 
teach her some more things about the Catechism, 
and^that she hoped it would not be very long before 
Nellie not only knew, but understood it all. 

The next day Nellie Morton repeated the first 
sentence in the Church Catechism to Mrs. Blake, 
without missing a word; and when, during the 
next week, Mrs. Stancombe again entered the 
garden gate of Nellie's cottage, and knocked at the 
door, it was a very different little face that presented 
itself before her than that which she had met one 
week previously. 

The cottage was as dirty as ever, certainly — 
dirtier, doubtless, since there was an additional 
week's dust on chairs, and tables, and windows; 
but Nellie's house had reached that point in neglect 
when a httle more or less dirt is not distinguishable. 
It had looked very much as it looked now for some 
years ; and it was the remark of the few people who 
came to it, that it wasn't a place fit for decent folk 



to set their foot in. Mrs. Stancombe did not> how- 
ever, seem to find it so, for she came in very cheer- 
fully in answer to NeUie^s eager " Please won^t you 
dome in V^ and then, to her satisfaction, she found 
that the little girl had not forgotten one word that 
tke had taught her the week before, and was quite 
willing to learn some more. 

But first Mrs. Stancombe wished to know 
whether Nellie had been reflecting on what she had 
tried to make her understand, that she was a mem- 
b^ of Christ, and, as such, had a work to do for 
Him^ At which Nellie looked up in the lady^s face, 
and said, '^ I know I haven^t got any work to do for 
teiy one;^' and on Mrs. Stancombe asking her 
" why^^ she said so, she answered, ^^ Because I»am 
ttOt of any use — not to anybody in the whole world.^' 

Then Mrs. Stancombe sat down, and explained to 
Nellie how it was not possible that there should he 
any one in the world who could not be of use if 
they chose; every part or member of GhrisVs 
Church had something to do. 

'' Nellie,^^ she said, ^^ you were at church yes- 
terday, for I saw yott." 

'^ Yes,'' said Nellie. 

^^ And you had a Prayer Book, and followed the 
Service. Do you remember what we read about in 
the Gospel ? Did you hsten ?'' 

^^ Yes," said Nellie, ^^ I always listen to the 
Gospels, because they've got stories in them. I 
like stories. It was about Jesus riding on an 
ass." 

" And who did He send to fetoh the ass ?" 
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^' His disciples/^ 

'^ And can yon tell me what Jesns said to the 
disciples when He sent them V 

Nellie could not ; but she had q. Bible of her 
own^ which she brought at Mrs. Stancombe^s re- 
quest, and was able to find out and read for herself 
the third verse of the twenty-first chapter of St. 
Matthew. 

'' Now, Nellie, do you know that Jesus has need 
of every one of us, and that He has work for us to 
do. I dare say, if the people who saw that colt 
and ass tied had been told that they had work to do 
for the Great King of Heaven, they would have 
thought it very unlikely, perhaps impossible. But 
it was so. And the Lord has need of little Nellie 
Morton too; and perhaps one of the reasons 
why He has sent me to live here is that I may 
help her to find out what work He has for her 
to do.'' 

^^ Anyhow," said Nellie, ^^ Pm very glad you're 
come." 

'' And why, Uttle Nellie?" 

^^ Because I like you very much, and I haven't 
got any one else to like, as the other children at 
school have." 

Again Mrs. Stancombe felt very sorrowful ; for 
Nellie had a father, she knew ; a bad father, she 
also knew. Mrs. Blake had told her so, and added, 
moreover, that '' she had no hope whatever of that 
child, brought up by a bad man, without a mother, 
or any one to look after her. The child would go 
to the bad, she was sure, for she was as clever as 
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she could be, and as self-willed; so she would be 
sure to turn out badly /^ 

Mrs. Stancombe did not ask Mrs. Blake why she 
did so little herself for this poor little motherless 
girl, who had no one to do anything for her ; for 
she knew that the least likely way of bringing any 
one to do their duty is by reproaching them for not 
having done it before. She merely made a few 
more inquiries about NeUie^s father, by which she 
discovered tl^^t he was a weU-known and much- 
dreaded character in the village — a man who feared 
neither God nor man — who had never been known 
to set his foot in the church since he first came to 
the parish, five years ago, and whose only com- 
panions were wild, lawless men like himself, princi- 
pally from other villages. All this was quite enough 
to deepen Mrs. Stancombe^s interest in the child ; 
and when NelUe expressed her belief that she was 
of no use to any one, and never could be, the lady 
drew the little girl to her, all untidy as she was, and 
said, "Let us see about this, Nellie.^^ 





CHAPTER m. 

A CHILD OF OOB. 

LITTLE girl of ten years old, NeUie/' 
said Mrs. Stancombe, ''with hands to 
work, and feet to walk, and ears to hear, 
and eyes to see, and a mind to understand^ and a 
mouth to speak, and yet of no use to any one. 
There must be a mistake somewhere. Let us see if 
we can find out where it is, and set it to rights. 
And, first of aU, tell me, Nellie, have you any Httle 
firiends at school V^ 

''No,'' said Nellie. 

" What ! No Mends amongst all those little 
girls ! How is that ? Have none of the other girls 
any friends ?'' 

" Oh, yes ! most of them/' 

" Then why not you, Nellie V 

"Because," said Nellie— and it was sad to see 
how much sorrow could find its way into even such 
a clear young voice as hers — " because, when the 
girls have got friends, they walk home together, 
and go to one another's houses." 

" And does no one ever -walk home with you, or 
come to yourijompy-' mimd Mrs. Stancombe. 
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No, never,^^ said NeUie. " No one lives down 
this way except us ; and they^d be afraid to come 
along our lane. They^re afraid of coming into the 
wood, most of them, because it's so thick and 
dark, and gloomy, and people teU all sorts of stories 
about it. But even if they weren't afraid of the 
wood, they wouldn't, any of them, like to come 
near our house, for fear they'd see father. They're 
all afraid of father." 

''And you, little Nellie, are you afraid of your 
father?" . 

''No," said Nellie, "not very much — at least, 
not unless he has got other men with him, and 
they make a great noise ; then I get frightened ; 
but I'm not afraid when he's alone. ^ He never 
says anything to me, and besides, he's most always 
out." 

"And you, Nellie, are you always at home here 
alone ? Do you never stay and play up in the play- 
ground with the other children ?" 

"No," said Nellie, "I never do now. I used 
to, sometimes, but I wouldn't, after Susan Smith 
said her mother did not like for her to play with me 
because I was dirty. Susan said I should be her 
friend, only then her mother was angry ; and when 
she told me about it, and what her mother had said 
about me, I said I would never stop at school any 
more after four o'clock, but would come home here 
and read." 

" I think I have seen Susan Smith," said Mrs. 
Stancombe ; " she is the first girl in the second class. 
I saw that she was very tidy and clean ; but I don't 
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see, Nellie, why you should not be just as nice and 
clean as she is/^ 

'' It^s her mother keeps her clean/^ said Nellie, 
quickly ; " and her father^s very particular. Susan 
told me he made her wash her hands every time 
she came to meals, and that he was very angry if 
she did not keep her clothes nice. I haven't got 
any mother, and father don^t mind at all about my 
being dirty /^ 

Poor little NeUie ! Like many an older person, 
she felt but little wish to work when there was, as 
she thought, no one to work for — but little care to 
keep herself nice, since no one cared whether she 
was nice or not. Mrs. Stancombe felt for her, and 
said — 

'^ Now, if your father was as particular as Susan 
Smith's father is, and that you knew that he was 
so, and wished to please him, what would you do, 
NelUe?'' 

'^ I would do what he told me, of course I 
would,^' said Nellie, with that decision which Mrs. 
Stancombe could see belonged to her character, aud 
on which she was ready to work as soon as tibe 
right opportunity occurred. 

'' Nellie,^' she said, " what are the first words in 
your Catechism ? '' 

Nellie repeated the sentence till she came to the 
words, " a child of God,'' and there Mrs. Stancombe 
stopped her. 

" Whose child, NelHe?'' 

''God'8,'^flaidNenie. 

*' And who do you say is God's child ? '^ 
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The question being put thus, made Nellie think 
for the first time of whom she was speaking thus, 
namely, of her very own little self, and she answered 
in almost a frightened voixje — 

" Me/' 

''Yes,'' said Mrs. Stancombe, ''it is you, Nellie, 
who say in this Catechism that you are God's child, 
made so in your Baptism. At the same time that 
you were taken to church, and made a member of 
Jesus Christ's Church on earth, you were made a 
child of God. And if you are God's child, then 
God must be your Father; and so He is, Nellie, 
though you may not know it. The great God who 
Uves up in heaven is your Father, and such a kind, 
tender, loving Father. He always sees you, always 
takes care of you, never leaves you ; and shall I tell 
you how God likes to see you, or do you think you 
can tell me, Nellie ? Do you think He likes to see 
you good or naughty ? " 

" Good," said Nellie. 

" And clean or dirty ? " 

This was a thought which would never hav0 
entered Nellie's mind, but on the questio:[i being 
thus put to her, she said — 

" Clean." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Stancombe, "clean in heart 
and clean in body. You say Susan Smith's father 
is very particular about his little girl's being clean ?" 

" Yes, very ; Susan says he has got such eyes, 
he sees everything." 

"That is, everything that is to be seen. He 
sees her dre»&, a&d her hair, and her face, and he 
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sees her actions too — all tliat she does, or almost 
all that she does. But God^s eyes, Nellie, see a 
great deal more than this, a great deal more 
than any earthly father^s eyes can see. Earthly 
parents can only see what their children do, and 
how they look outside, but God sees all that his 
children think. He can look right into their hearts, 
and see there even what they are thinking. When 
you are here all by yourself, NelUe, your Father, 
who is up in heaven, is always looking at you; 
perhaps you never thought of that before. Do you 
ever feel lonely here, or frightened ? '^ 

^^ Yes,^^ said Nellie, '^ very often. I cry some- 
times because I^m all alone, mth no one to speak to, 
and I^m frightened every night when father goes 
out and leaves me here.^^ 

'^ Did you ever tell your father so ? '^ 

'* Yes, and he said I was a little fool, and there 
was nothing to be frightened at.*^ 

^^And there is nothing to be frightened at, 
NeUie,^^ said Mrs. Stancombe ; ^^ and I will tell yon 
why. Just because God is your Father, and loves 
you as his child. He watches over you night and 
day, even though you do not think about Him, 
and forget to ask him to do so. And if you pray 
to Him when you are lonely and frightened, I can • 
promise you that he mil take away your fears, and 
make you feel quite happy and comfortable, even 
though you are aU alone in this cottage, far away 
in this lonely wood. I know He will, because, when 
I was a little girl like you, I often knew what it was 
to be frightened, and then, when I remembered that 
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I was a child of God, and prayed to my Father in 
heaven. He took jail my fear away/^ 

This was a very comforting thought to Nellie, 
who, night after night used to lie shivering in her 
Uttle bed, feeling more frightened after her father 
had gone out and locked her up all alone in the 
quiet cottage even than she did when he stayed at 
home, and other rough men came there to him, and 
they spent half, or sometimes all the night in the 
kitchen underneath her little garret, talking so 
loud, and often quarrelling so violently that Nellie 
trembled in her bed as she listened to them. While 
Mrs. Stancombe was talking, Nellie made up her 
mind that that very night she would ask God to 
take care of her, and she felt half inclined to say so, 
only that her courage failed her. She was bold 
enough in answering questions, but had not yet 
summoned courage to speak freely to Mrs. Stan- 
combe without that lady^s inviting her to do so. 
Mrs. Stancombe saw, however, that Nellie was 
thinking very gravely, and as she rose to say good- 
bye, she said — 

" Will you promise me, Nellie, that you will try 

and remember next 'time you are frightened that 

you are not alone, but have a kind Father watching 

* over you j and will you Uft up your heart to Him in 

prayer, asking Him to take your fear away.^^ 

And Nellie answered — 

"Yes, IwiU.^^ 

And so she did. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A CHILD OF GOD. 




I HAT night both Nellie's troubles came upon 
her. First of all, her father returned to 
the cottage bringing several of his rough 
companions with him, and the poor little child wad 
set to work, no one seeming to remember how 
small, and weak, and timid she was. She was bid 
make up the fire, fetch wood, bring water, fill the 
kettle, and when it was boiling, put the jugs of hot 
water on the table. She had to sit up as long as 
her father had anything he wanted her to do, and 
then he sent her to bed, where she lay awake 
listening to the loud voices below, which grew 
louder and louder, until she could hear that they 
were becoming angry also. This was always the 
time when Nellie^s fears became greatest, for when 
her father and his companions quarrelled, she feared 
lest they should come to fight, and perhaps her 
father would get killed ; and then what would she 
do alone in that far away cottage in the wood. 
These thoughts, and others like them, had often 
troubled poor little Nellie^s mind, until she had 
become almost distracted with terror, but to-niglit 
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she would not listen to them. Slie tried to remem- 
ber Mrs. Stancombe's words, that God was her 
Father, and would take care of her. And then 
another thought, began to trouble her, a more pain- 
ftil thought even than the dread she hAd been feeling 
about the men downstairs. She remembered what 
a wicked girl she had often been. She thought 
Mrs. Stancombe could not know this, or she would 
not have said what she did about her being God's 
child, and God being her Father. Of course Mrs. 
Stancombe did not know. 

She did not know how often Nellie had read 
the '^ Children in the Wood'' in school, when Mrs. 
Blake thought she was learning her lesson. She 
did not know how many times she had played 
truant altogether from school, and gone wandering 
about the woods, gathering blackberries at her own 
wild will when her father thought her safe at 
school — ^if, indeed, he thought about her at all, and 
Mrs. Blake thought her safe at home, kept there 
by her father. She did not know how constantly 
she went to her* bed, and rose again from it, without 
toying her prayers to God, though she knew prayers 
by heart which she had learnt at school, and been 
told to say every night and morning. She did not 
know how often she had made up her mind not 
even to try to be a good girl, but had just thought 
it was much pleasanter not to caro at all about 
being good, but do what she liked best. Of 
course Mrs. Stancombe did not know any of these 
things, nor what a wicked girl she had been, when 
she talked about her being a child of God. Very 
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likely God was a Father to all the good children 
and took care of them, but she was not one of 
them; she thought most likely Mrs. Stancombe's 
own little girl was, for Nellie had remarked how 
attentive she was in church, and how nicely she 
sang, and how carefully she repeated the responses ; 
but, for herself, the more Nellie thought about it, 
the more sure she felt that she was not a '^ child of 
God,^^ and that God was not her Father, and so she 
gave up all thought of asking Him to take care 
of her, and felt more frightened than ever, and 
shivered and trembled still in her little bed. The 
men below were more riotous than usual that night. 
Nellie knew there was some dispute going on, for 
she heard them say something about '^not being 
stopped in their intentions by any cowardly hearts,^* 
and she could hear a rough voice, which she knew 
to be her father's, threatening to " do for any who 
should tell on the others, even if they were too 
faint-hearted to join them/' By all this, Nellie 
knew that there was some wrong-doing on foot, 
which was being discussed. She was very much 
accustomed to these nightly meetings, and though 
she never could make out where her father went, or 
what he did, she knew very well that his nightly 
occupation was not a good one, and that if it were 
discovered trouble would follow. This night Nellie 
was to be more alarmed than she had ever been 
before ; for, just as she was dozing off at length, 
she was startled by the very unusual sound of her 
own little name. She had not heard what had gone 
before, but she woke up from the sleep into which she 
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was just faUing, to hear her father say — ''What 
child ? Nellie V and another voice reply, " Yes, of 
course, your child, Nellie I think you call her/^ 

Nellie was wide awake at once, and listened 
with trembling Umbs and a beating heart to hear 
what should follow. '' Nonsense,^^ was her father^s 
reply ; '' children of that age go to bed and go to 
sleep, and never hear a word that goes on j besides, 
if she did hear, sheM never understand ; and if she 
did understand, she^d not dare to say a word out of 
this house that she^d heard in it ; young as she is, 
she knows very well that if she did, and I came to 
know of it, she^d better have had her tongue cut 
out before sheM blabbed about me or my aflfairs/' 
There was a pause of a minute or two, and Nellie^s 
heart beat so loud that she almost dreaded lest her 
father should hear it, and she trembled so violently, 
she feared she should make the bed shake, and then 
her father might hear that, and come upstairs, and 
then, what might he not do to her. Nellie need 
not have been so frightened, however. The other 
man only answered, '' Well, perhaps there^s no fear ; 
but somehow they say the very walls have ears, 
and when there's a child behind them, one never 
knows, and there's no knowing what mischief might 
come of it if she blabbed any stray words she 
might overhear.'' ''If I thought there was any fear 
of that," replied her father, "I'd send her far 
enough, but I don't." And then, coming outside 
the kitchen, he called "Nelhe." Of course no 
Nellie answered, and he went back and shut the 
door, which before had been left ajar. Though 
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Nellie lon,^ed not to hear, she could not help listen- 
ing to anything that might follow, but though a 
good deal of conversation went on, there was 
nothing more that she could understand, and at 
length all the men went out together, shutting and 
locking the door after them. 

Then Nellie covered her head over with the bed- 
clothes, and thought she would try and go to sleep. 
She had often done so on other nights when she 
had been dreadfully frightened, but to-night she 
could not sleep, and she was still awake when 
the clock in the kitchen below struck three, and 
soon afterwards she heard the key turn in the 
lock, and her father come in, and go to his own 
bed in the next attic. Nellie^s father's night waa 
but a short one. Three hours later he called Nellie, 
as usual, to get up, and light the fire for him, to 
get his breakfast before he went to work at Mr. 
Audley's. While she was getting breakfast ready, 
she observed that her father was watching her in a 
way that was very unusual to him. Generally, his 
custom was to sit moodily in the chimney corner, 
and not take the slightest notice of her, but to-day, 
though Nellie never dared once to look at him, she 
felt all the while that he was looking at her. At 
length he said, " Nellie,'^ and to her own surprise she 
actually found voice to answer " Yes, father .'' 

" How old are you, child ? Nine, aren't you ; or 
is it ten V 

" Ten, father.'' 

^' That's old enough to go to service." 

^^ Yes, father," said NeUie, and the little heart 
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felt a strange kind of relief^ first at finding that her 
father had no more formidable speech than this to 
make to her ; and then at the thought^ so suddenly 
and unexpectedly brought before her, of getting 
away from home, from this far away, lonely, miser- 
able house* which had never been any real home to 
her. For once in her life, perhaps for the first 
time, Nellie wished that her father would go on 
talking. But it was some time before he spoke 
again. Then he said, as he watched her making 
the coffee, and cutting the bread, " The girPs handy 
enough, and she^s got wits enough ; she's like me 
for that, and her mother too, so far as that goes. 
But her mother was as tidy as she was handy, and 
as good as she was clever, and there isn't much of 
that about her.'' 

Now there was a tone in her father's voice that 
was not usual to it, as he said these last words, and 
what with the courage with which it helped to 
inspire her, and her own extreme desire to continue 
the subject, she summoned resolution to say, "I 
could be tidy, father, if any one would show me how, 
and I'd be a good girl, if there was any use in it." 

A sort of grim smile passed over Morton's 
rough features. ^^Any use in it?" he repeated; 
" Well, there isn't much use in being good here, I 
own. I believe the best thing for the child herself 
would be that she should try her hand at being 
good somewhere else." Then, addressing himself 
more directly to Nellie, he said, " Then you may 
go to service if you can find a place. I'm told 
tiiere's many a younger child than you in service. 
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You'd better ask tlie schoolmistress to say a good 
word for you.*' 

Poor Nellie's hearty which had been so elated, 
fell again. Ask Mrs, Blake to say a good word for 
her ! That would be a hopeless business, indeed. 
And Nellie would have said so, only her courage 
failed her. Her father eat his breakfast without 
making any farther remark on the subject, and left 
the cottage. But, when he had reached the garden 
gate, he turned back to say, "Mind what I tell 
you ; and ask the schoolmistress to look out for a 
place for you, and tell her I'm willing to get you 
whatever clothes you may want to go to it." 

And with these words he went away, leaving 
Nellie, an ignorant, untaught little girl of ten years' 
old, to look out, as best she might, for a situation 
in life. A strange kind of father, truly. But, hap- 
pily for Nellie, John Morton was not her only father. 
She had another Father, and One who was not un- 
mindful of her ; One who had already provided for 
this strange turn in little Nellie's life when He had 
sent Mrs. Stancombe to the village to be her friend. 
It was of this friend that Nellie thought when she 
turned over in her little mind aU that had 
happened. 

" I will go up myself to the Rectory, and ask to 
see the lady," she thought. And as, with Nellie, 
to think was very soon followed by to do, but a 
very short time had passed before she might have 
been seen knocking at the kitchen-door of the 
Rectory. A most untidy little figure it was that 
presented itself before the neat maid who opened to 
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Nellie^s knock ; but no surprise was expresssed or felt 
at her appearance, for the maid had lived long with 
Mrs. Stancombe, and it was by no means an unusual 
event for the ragged, the dirty, and the unfortunate, 
to come to the house and ask for the mistress. 

NeUie was told to come in, and shown into a 
little room, where Mrs. Stancombe soon came to 
ter ; and then, before the lady had time to ask her 
what she wjlnted, she said, eagerly, 

'^ Please, I want to go to service. Father says 
Pm to go, and please I want a place. Father said 
I was to ask Mrs. Blake, but I know sheM only 
scold and say I wouldn^t do; and please I want 
you to find me one.^' 

Then Mrs. Stancombe sat down, and made the 
little girl tell her all about it, which Nellie did very 
gladly — being careful, however, child as she was, to 
say nothing of what she had heard in her father's 
cottage the night before. And, when she had heard 
all that Nellie had to say without one word of dis- 
couragement, Mrs. Stancombe bid her go home. 
Baying she would think about it, and come to see 
her another day. Meanwnile NeUie must be a good 
girl, and keep on at school. 

" Poor child,^^ said the kind lady to herself, as 
she watched the Httle motherless girl making her 
way along the path, with her slip-shod shoes, and 
many an unmended hole in her faded frock. " Poor 
little motherless child ! I must do what I can for 
her. I feel that this is one of the Kttle ones whom 
God has given especially to me in this place. She 
is his child — shall she not also be miue ? '^ 




CHAPTER V. 

AN INHERITOB OF THE KINGDOM: OF HEAVEN. 

j|E must leave Nellie Morton for a while, for 
she is not the only little ono of whom we 
have to tell in these pages; and, while 
she is wending her solitary way homeward, after 
her somewhat strange visit to Oldfield Rectory, 
we ourselves will stay there a little longer, and see 
what took place after Nellie had left Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

For some minutes, as we have said, that lady 
stood by the window watching the retreating foot^ 
steps of the ragged child, as she passed through 
the shrubbery. Then, turning away with a sigh, 
she went upstairs to a room immediately above, 
where she found a little girl, evidently occupied in 
the same manner as she herself had lately been, 
watching little Nellie out of sight. 

'^ Oh, mamma,^^ exclaimed the child, as her 
mother entered; ^'oh, mamma, who is that 
wretched-looking little girl ? We have not seen 
any one so poor since we have been here. I am 
sure papa need never say again that he thinks we 
have left all the paupers behind us in Wolvertoa. 
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I never saw a more miserable-looking cliild there 
tlian tliat girl. Who is she V 

'^ A poor, motherless little namesake of yours, 
Ellen/^ said Mrs. Stancombe, " with no one to care 
for her at home ; her father, we hear, one of the 
worst men in the neighbourhood, who has never 
shown the slightest feeling for his only child ; and 
who now wishes her to go to service, without caring 
apparently where she goes, so long as she is out of 
his way." 

'^ Go to service ! ^' exclaimed little Ellen Stan- 
combe, in very natural astonishment. ^^Why, 
mamma, who would take that wretched little crea- 
ture as a servant, even if she were clean and decent- 
looking, which I^m sure she isn't ? She^s a great 
deal too young to be a servant. Fm sure she isn^t 
older than I am.^' 

^^ She is just your age, Ellen — bom in the same 
week of the same month. But I don^t think she 
would be too young to go to service, if the place 
were suited to her age and strength. I have known 
many little girls, quite as young as she is, who were 
exceUent little servants .^^ 

*' But they were not as untidy and dirty, mamma. 
No one would have such a girl as that for their 
servant.^^ 

" Not as she is, certainly, Ellen ; but untidiness 
and dirt are things that can be mended, and I trust 
will be in little NeUie Morton^s case. I hope to 
see her very different one day from what she is now, 
for I take the greatest interest in her.^^ 

" Just because she is so very dirty and so very 
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miserable. Now, isn^t tliat the reason, mamma ? 
I shall tell papa at dirnier that at last weVe got a 
girl at Oldfield to suit mamma — one of the very 
sort papa used to tell you at Wolverton were always 
your favourites. You know, mamma, the wickeder 
and the dirtier the children were, the more interest 
you always seemed to take in them." 

And Ellen clapped her hands, and laughed one 
of her own merry laughs, without remembering 
that it was at poor little Nellie's expense. Mrs. 
Stancombe checked her, though with a smile ; for 
it had long been a family saying that Mrs. Stan- 
combers heart was a hospital, and that misery, in 
some form or other, was the only requirement for 
admission there — ^the greater the misery, the more 
ready the entrance. 

^^ Papa is teaching you his naughty ways, EUen^^^ 
she said, " but neither he nor you are quite fair on 
this subject. It is not dirt or wickedness that 
win my heart, but the misery that always accom- 
panies them. And this poor child has other claims 
besides on my interest. She is just my own little 
Ellen's age, and bears the same name.'' 

^^ It's very strange, mamma,'' exclaimed Ellen, 
dashing off from one subject to another, according 
to the usual fashion of little maidens of her age, 
"it's very strange, but this is another Ellen — the 
second EUen we've come to know this week. But 
oh, mamma, what a different Ellen from the other 
one.'' 

^^That was just what I was thinking myself, 
Ellen, as I was talking to that poor child down- 
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stairs; and as I watched her going down the shrub- 
bery in her poor torn clothes, I thought what a 
contrast she was to the little girl whom we saw at 
Audley Park yesterday, and whom you were so 
much inclined to envy. How would you like to be 
in tkis litfle Nellie^s place V' 

A deep blush overspread Ellen^s face as she 
remembered the conversation that had taken place 
between her mother and herself as they walked 
home from Audley Park on the previous day. 

^^ I should not like it at all, mamma/^ she said, 
and she was about to make some furth^ inquiries 
concerning little Nellie Morton and her troubles, 
when both her mother's attention and her own were 
suddenly diverted by a peal from the bells in the 
church tower close by. 

^^ Oh, mamma,^' exclaimed Ellen, ^' who can be 
ringing the bells like that ? and what can they be 
ringing them for V 

" I think I can guess, Ellen,^' replied her mother ; 
'^but to make sure, you can run and inquire.'' 

Ellen ran off eagerly, and returned in a very few 
minutes with the information that tiie bells were 
ringing at Mr. Audley^s request, and because he had 
an infant son bom to him, the heir to the Audley 
property. ^' Papa says,'' she added, '' that it is a 
great joy to Mr. Audley, because he wanted a son 
80 very much to inherit all his property, which is 
one of the largest in the county, but I met nurse on 
the stairs, and she said it would not be quite so 
much joy to little Miss Audley, for if that baby 
had not come she would have been a great heiress, 

8 
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but now the property would almost all go to tei' 
brother. I wonder if she is sorry, mamma V 

^^ I trust not, Ellen,^^ replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe, *^ we must hope her heart wiU be too full of 
joy at the possession of a brother to allow her 
to feel any regret at the loss of a little earthly 
wealth.'' 

^' Or a 'great deal of wealth, mamma. Papa 
said that if Mr. Audley had no son, his daughter 
would be a great heiress.'' 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled, and stroking her 
child's eager face, said, '^ And how would my little 
Ellen like to be a great heiress ?" 

'^ Mamma," said Ellen, ^^ I hope you won't call 
me envious again, but I think I should like it very 
much." 

'^ And what would you say if I were to tell you 
that you were a great heiress ?" 

^^I should know it was not true, mamma." 
Then, catching her mother's meaning from the 
expression of her face, she said, ^^ at least, I mean 
I never shall be rich in this world, because you and 
papa are not rich like Mr. and Mrs. Audley." 

^^And is this world everything, Ellen, and is 
papa your only father, and have you no inheritance 
but such as he will be able to leave you, which is 
indeed a very poor one ? Tell me, Ellen, What are 
the words you say every Simday to papa, when he 
hears you repeat your Catechism?" 

"An inheritor of the kingdom of heaven," 
repeated Ellen, reverently, 

^' I never hear of any one being bom an heir to 
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this world's wealth/' said Mrs. Stancombe, '^ without 
feeling what a poor inheritance that is compared to 
the rich heritage laid up in heaven for God's chil- 
dren. This little baby who is bom to-day will, if he 
lives, inherit his father's properly, and hold it for a 
Kttle time, and have many cares and troubles, as 
well as pleasures in connection with it, and then he 
must die, and what can he take with him of all his 
earthly inheritance ?" 
^^ Nothing, mamma." 

^^ And yet how much men think, Ellen, of being 
heir to an earthly estate, and how Uttle people think 
of being heir to a heavenly one ! I have been 
thinking a great deal of this ever since you and I 
walked home together yesterday, and you expressed 
so much admiration for all Miss Audley's possessions, 
and some wish that you could be in her place. 
Supposing that I had told you to-day that in a few 
months, or at latest a few years, you would enter 
into a more beautiful home even than that home of 
hers you admired so much, and come into possession 
of far greater riches, what would be your feeling 
about it, EUen ?" 

" I think I should be very glad, mamma." 
^^And would not you think and talk a great 
deal about it, and often look forward to the time 
when this home, with aU its honours and riches, 
would be yours ?" 

" Yes, mamma, I'm sure I should." 
'^ And if, Ellen, you were told that certain things 
wotdd be required of you when you entered on the 
possession of this home; if, for instance, you were 
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told that one day yoa should have a piano such as 
that one you admired so much yesterday, only it 
would be necessary for you to know how to play 
well on it, and a horse like Miss Audley's Arabian 
pony, only you must know how to ride it — and all 
those beautiful books, which you coveted more than 
anything else, only you must know how to read 
them in the difiTerent languages, French, German, 
and English in which they are written, what do you 
think would be your feeling V^ 

" I should like to learn to play, and ride, and 
study foreign languages, and do all things as well 
as I could, mamma, because I should be always 
looking forward to the time when I should have 
my piano, and my pony, and my library/^ 

" I am sure you would, Ellen ; it would be only 
natural that you should do so. And yet, what 
trifling things all these are — so trifling that one 
scarcely likes to talk about them when we are 
touching on such sacred subjects. What trifles all 
these earthly things are which so excite our 
thoughts, and desires, and exertions, compared with 
the heavenly honours and pleasures which our 
heavenly Father has laid up for us in our heavenly 
inheritance! And yet, Ellen, how few children 
ever cai*e to think about this inheritance. How 
completely their minds are filled with thoughts of 
the trifling things of earth I" 

'^I suppose, mamma,^' said Ellen, who was 
accustomed to serious conversation, and did not 
weary of it, as some other children would have 
done, but who, on the contrary, was always glad to 
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talk gravely with her parents whenever they had 
time to talk gravely with her, ^^ I suppose^ mamma^ 
the things of this world, like riches, and horses, 
and carriages, and such things, come natural to us, 
because we can see tiiem, and it is so difficult to 
beUeve about things one cannot see/^ 

''So very difficult, Ellen, darling," said her 
mother ; '' but this difficulty is just what we must 
overcome, and you can tell me what it is that 
overcomes this difficulty, and in doing so, overcomes 
the world/' 

" Faith, mamma." 

'' Yes, Ellen, faith, which is believing — believing 
what we do not see. Those bells are ringing very 
joyfully — ^how pleasantly they sound — in honour of 
the birth of an heir to a fading earthly estate ; but 
how much more joyful will be the heavenly greeting 
that will welcome every ransomed soul who enters 
on his heavenly inheritance." 

No more was said on the subject of earthly and 
heavenly heritages then, for Mrs. Stanoombe went 
to her household duties, and little Ellen to her 
morning lessons with her papa ; but the conversa- 
tion she had had with her mother did not pass from 
her mind. That night, when Mrs. Stancombe tucked 
her Uttle daughter, as usual, into her comfortable 
bed, and wished her good night, Ellen said, 

" Stop one moment, mamma." 

How often did not the little girl say these words 
to her loving mother, and how often did not her 
mother reply as she did now, 

"Well, Ellen, what is it?" 
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'^ I was tliinking of all you said, mamma, about 
the heir to Audley. And do you know, I tliink that 
little baby is very like all of us in one way/' 

^^ And in what way, Ellen V 

" Because, though he is going to be so grand 
and rich one day, he has plenty of trouble to go 
through first. Nurse was saying so to-night, and 
that he must learn hard lessons, and have all sorts 
of sickness and trial.'' 

^^All which, Ellen," replied Mrs. Stancombe, 
^^ will help to prepare him for his future life, and 
through all which he will have a wise and kind father 
watching over him constantly, and seeking to pre- 
pare him for the very diJBFerent Ufe which will one 
day be his. You see, Ellen, how many a heavenly 
lesson can be learned by earthly things !" 

^^ Yes, mamma, when you make them easy to 
me," 

And after the last kiss had been given, and the 
little head laid on the pillow, the busy little mind 
still dwelt on what had occupied it that day, until 
sleep fell softly over it. 




CHAPTER VI. 

PBOMISK AND VOW. 

IHE next morning at breakfast, Mrs. Stan- 
combe announced her intention of going 
that afternoon to see httle NeUie Morton, 
and Ellen begged eagerly that she might be allowed 
to accompany her, which request her mamma 
granted, on condition that her papa should be able 
to give a good account of the manner in which the 
morning lessons had been done with him; for 
Ellen was her papa^s pupil for two hours every 
morning when Mrs. Stancombe was busy in house- 
hold and parish matters, and during the rest of the 
day she became her mother^s charge and companion. 
Never having been accustomed to the companion- 
ship of other children, she did not miss it as those 
would do who had been brought up with brothers 
and sisters from their infancy; and though her 
parents were sometimes tempted to regret her 
solitary position as an only child, Ellen Stancombe 
herself seldom regretted that she was one. Her 
being so, however, made her, doubtless, more quiet 
and thoughtful than little girls of her age are 
generally found to be, and gave her more taste and 
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capacity for grave and quiet conversation tlian one 
usually sees in cliildren. 

Except during one short half-year at school^ just 
before they left Wolverton, Ellen had never known 
any companions but her papa and mamma ; and 
though they did their best to let their minds down 
to meet hers, it was not possible but that in doing 
so, they should draw hers somewhat up to meet 
theirs. With her papa especially, Ellen often held 
serious talk, and not only held it, but enjoyed 
it, and lately they had had many ^gtai!!!^ conversa- 
tions on the very subject which had so troubled poor 
little Nellie Morton's mind — the Church Catechism. 
Ellen was not amongst the children whose parents 
in olden days would have had to pay the ten 
shillings' fine to the poor-box, for long before she 
was ten years old, she could say every word of the 
Church Catechism, without fault or falter. The 
time had long gone by when she used to repeat one 
sentence of it to her papa every morning in his 
study. Now she said it all over to him every Satur- 
day, and said it so readily, that there was generally 
a broad margin left in the time Mr. Stancombe 
allowed for its repetition for any remarks which she 
or her papa might desire to make about it. To-day 
Ellen stopped almost at the first question, and 
fixing her large hazel eyes on her father's face, 
she said, in a very timid voice, as if not feeling 
quite sure whether she ought to make i^e remiffk 
or not — 

" Papa, all my godparents made the same pro- 
mise and vow at my baptism." 
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"Yes, dear, all/' said Mr. Sfcancombe, rather 
gravely, for lie guessed at once what thought was 
in his little daughter's mind. 

'' But I don't think they all remember it alike, 
papa, because Uncle and Aunt Bevan always take 
BO much trouble about me, and Mrs. Clayton has 
ni&ver written to me once since I have been born, 
tiioWh she is my godmother ; and the day we went 
to seeder in London, she never said anything to 
me aboiK^ it. I don't even think she remembered 
it; and JIWk Sunday, when you were baptizing the 
Kttle bab^u church, and spoke to the godparents 
about tal^ig oare that they learned good things, 
I could not help thinking that Mrs. Clayton took 
very little care to see that I did.'' 

" You are not very old yet, Ellen," said her 
father; "perhaps Mrs. Clayton does not think that 
the time has come yet for her work to begin; 
besides, she thinks, no doubt, that your mamma 
and I are doing what is needful for you." 

"But Uncle and Aunt Bevan know that too, 
papa," persisted little Ellen, whose mind, once set 
upon a subject, was not easily diverted from it. 
" They know it a great deal better even than Mrs. 
Olayton can, because they so often come here, and 
BO they see what a great deal of trouble you and 
mamma take to teach me, and yet they are always 
giving me good books ; and Aunt Bevan talks so 
much to me about my baptism, and what she pro- 
mised for me then. Aunt Bevan thinks a pro- 
mise such a solemn thing; she said so the other 
day." 
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^^ And 80 it is, Ellen, one of the most solemn 
things in the world,^^ said her father* 

^^ I wonder/^ continued Ellen, ^'whether Mrs. 
Clayton thinks so V^ 

^^ Ellen,'' replied Mr. Stancombe, gravely, for it 
was often one of this good father's troubles not to 
know exactly how to deal with this free-thinking and 
outspeaking little mind, so afraid was he by word or 
look of repressing the confidence which had ever 
been so freely reposed in hipi, and yet so anxious 
was he to retain in his child's mind both the rever- 
ence due to those older than herself, and the charity 
that thinketh no evil ; ^^ Ellen, it is not for us to 
trouble ourselves about others." 

^^ Not about others, papa," replied Ellen, quickly, 
'^ it is about myself. I hope it isn't wicked, papa ; 
but sometimes I wish Mrs. Clayton wasn't my other 
godmother. I do wish you and mamma had not 
asked her to be ; because I don't beheve she cares 
a bit about me." 

If the same regret held any place in Mr. Stan- 
combe's own mind, it was not to Ellen that he would 
have acknowledged it, certainly not in her present 
state of feeling. He only said, ^^ There is a verse 
in the Bible, EUen, that says we are to judge nothing 
before the time, and certainly the time has not yet 
come for a little girl of ten years old to pronounce 
judgment on her godmother, because until now she 
has not taken any notice of her." 

*^ WeU," said Ellen, "I don't think Mrs. Clay- 
p^n will ever take any notice of me, papa ; and I 
think that some godparents never do, for the day 
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before yesterday, when mamma and I went to see 
Miss Audley, and we were talking about her having 
the same names as I have, ^ Ellen Mary,* and how 
strange it was, I said I was called after my two 
godmothers, and she said she was called after her 
mamma and her grandmamma, and that, as to god- 
mammas, she did not even know whether she had 
any, she had never heard anything about them. I 
thought it so strange, papa, I asked her whether 
she had not been baptized in a church like ours, and 
she laughed, and said of course she had, in this very 
church here, which her papa built; so of course 
she must have had godparents too, like other chil- 
dren. And of course they must have made the 
same promises.^' 

^^Of course they must, Ellen; and as ^ Ellen 
Mary Audley ' is not very much older than ^ Ellen 
Mary Stancombe' we must hope that her god- 
parents also will remember their duty to her, and 
fulfil it some day* But even if they never should 
do so, we must remember that we have nothing to 
do with the way in which other people fulfil their 
duties. Certainly, at least, children have not; 
grown up people, and ministers like me, have to 
warn others, and often remonstrate with them ; but 
that is not your work — is it Nell V^ 

'^ Oh, no, papa ; and perhaps I ought not even to 
think about Mrs. Clayton^s not taking any notice of 
me. But it's very nice to have one godmother like 
Aunt Bevan, papa, isn't it ? Tm sure she remem- 
bers her promise.'^ 

" Indeed she does, Ellen, and a great blessing it 
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is to have such an atint and sach a godmother^ one 
wlio never undertakes any duty without having first 
made up her mind to its faithful fulfilment, and who, 
once having undertaken it, goes on with it prayer- 
fully, patiently, perseveringly. This I do tlunk, 
Ellen, that if we had more such praying, persever- 
ing, painstaking godparents we should have better- 
taught and better-principled little ones amongst our 
baptized children, especially amongst the poor/' 

Mr. Stancombe^s remark sent Ellen's ideas off 
in a new direction, and she began wondering 
whether the unfortunate little girl whom they were 
going to visit that day had any godparents to look 
after her; but on suggesting this question to Mr. 
Stancombe, he at once pronounced that there was no 
more time left for the discussion of this, or any 
other matter, if the Church Catechism were to be 
repeated that morning. So it was reserved until 
the lessons with her father were over, when she 
thought she would ask her mother^s opinion about 
the matter. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

PROMISE AND VOW. 

iLLEN^S mind, once turned to any subject, 
was with difficulty diverted from it until 
she had learned, to her own satisfaction, all 
she desired to know. Accordingly, no sooner had 
she and her mother set out on their afternoon walk 
to Nellie Morton's cottage, than she commenced her 
inquiries respecting the probability of that little 
girFs having any godparents to look after her. 
Mrs. Stancombe told her all that she herself knew 
on the subject, and having inquired in her turn what 
led her httle daughter to think about the matter, 
Ellen repeated to her the conversation that had 
teken place between her papa and herself that 
morning, adding, very emphatically, ^^ But I think 
one shouldn't be a godmother unless one means to 
take care of one's godchildren. Why, mamma, 
littie Nellie Morton might never even have heard 
of the Church Catechism if Mrs. Blake hadn't made 
her learn it at week-day school ; for there's never 
been a Sunday school here, and the children don't 
say their Catechism in ohurch, as they used to do at 
Wolverton.^' 
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^^ Papa hopes there soon will be a Sunday school 
here, EUen/^ said her mother ; ^^ and he means, too, 
that the children should say their Catechism in 
church, just as thoy used to do at Wolverton. Mean- 
whilo, Mrs. Blake makes a point ot tho school chil- 
dren all learning it, as soon as they can read ; and I 
am trying to make Nelhe Morton understand what 
she learns ; indeed, she is one of those children who 
never can learn what they do not understand.'' 

'^ Like me, mamma,'' exclaimed Ellen. 

" Just like you, Ellen j so very like you, that one 
of the reasons why I feel so much interest in this 
poor child is because she reminds me so much of 
my own little girl." 

^- Not in appearance, mamma, I hope?" exclaimed 
Ellen, laughing. 

^^ No, not quite in appearance, Ellen," replied 
her mother; ^^at least, not as regards dress or 
neatness, for otherwise I do think her like you 
even in appearance. She has just your sort of 
eyes, and the expression of her face often reminds 
me of you; but it is in some of her ways and 
feelings that the resemblance strikes me most. 
Like you, she is anxious to learn, yet impatient of 
the trouble of learning; very brave in some things, 
and just as timid in others. You don't know how 
often this new Kttle friend of mine reminds me of 
my own little daughter, when we are talking 
together." 

'^ And she is learning her Catechism, mamma, 
and you are trying to make her understand it. 
How far has she gone ?" asked Ellen. 
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'^Only a very little way as yet, Ellen, only to 
the end of the first question, and we have only 
talked about the two first sentences. One reason 
why I am anxious to go there to-day is, that I 
thought I might make use of this great event in 
the parish — the birth of a son and heir to Mr. 
Audley — to make her understand better the meaning 
of the last sentence in the first answer, ' an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven.' '^ 

'^ I wonder if she knows what an heir is ?'* said 
EUen. 

'^ I should think she did,'' replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe; '^at all events, we can easily explain to 
her, for Mrs. Blake tells me Mr. Audley intends 
giving a treat to all the school children in honour 
of the birth of this baby. If little Nellie was at 
school this morning, I dare say she is already very 
much interested in the birth of the heir of 
Audley." 

NeUie had been at school, and she did know all 
about the birth of the son and heir, and also that 
there was to be a feast in the Audley grounds to all 
the school children in consequence of this happy 
event. She did not, however, seem at all interested 
in the matter : firstly, because she had no frock fit 
to wear on the occasion, and then because her mind 
was full of another subject. She wanted to go to 
service, and get away firom home. She had wished 
it very much before, and something had happened 
last night which made her wish it more than ever 
now; so that Mrs. Stancombe failed to arouse 
much interest in her mind on the subject pf the 
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heir of Audley, but she was evidently very much 
interested at the sight of Ellen Stancombe; and 
when she was told that Ellen had had the same 
trouble as herself in understaoiding the Catechism 
when first she began to learn it, her large blue eyes 
assumed the look they always wore when the Httle 
mind within was thoroughly awake ; and when told 
that an inheritor was the same thing as an heir, she 
seized the idea at once. 

Mrs. Stancombe asked her if she knew what 
good it was to the little baby just bom to be heir 
of Audley ; and she answered readily, ^' Because all 
these big woods and lands, and the great house up 
yonder, and all the other houses in the parish, too, 
would one day belong to him. She had heard her 
father say so/^ 

^^ And what would you say, Nellie,'' said Mrs. 
Stancombe, " if your father were to tell you that 
you are heir to much greater riches, and much 
better things, than all that Mr. Audley had to give 
to his little son ?*' 

" It would not be true,'* said Nellie, decidedly ; 
so decidedly, that Ellen Stancombe was quite sur- 
prised that she should speak so freely to her 
mother, not understanding that perfect freedom in 
speaking arises from absence of all manners, as well 
as from perfection in good manners ; ^^ it would not 
be true, and father would not tell me he was ever 
going to give me anything good, because he hasn't 
got anything good to give me." 

'^ Your earthly father may not say so, perhaps, 
Nellie/' replied Mrs. Stancombe; ''but your 
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heavenly Father can, and does. My little girl and 
I were talking about this yesterday. Her heavenly 
Father has told her the same thing that He now 
tells you. You remember, NeUie, who I told you 
was your heavenly Father V 

'' Yes/' said NeUie, '' God.'' But she did not add 
that, though told by Mrs. Stancombe that God was 
her Father, she had not at all been able to look upon 
herself as his child. She listened, however, atten- 
tively while Mrs. Stancombe talked to her of the 
glorious kingdom prepared above for those heavenly 
heirs of his ; how no earthly home, however happy, 
could ever be as happy as that home was, since 
there would never be any poverty there, any sorrow, 
any fear, any sickness. Both the little girls listened 
attentively, for Mrs. Stancombe spoke very simply, 
and, however grave the subject may be, children 
wiU always listen if the words are simple and light. 
It is not solemn subjects that repel them, but the 
dry or hard language in which such subjects may 
be clothed. The matter itself would not be at all 
too high for their Httle minds to attain unto it, only 
they have no other way of climbing to it but by 
the ladder of words, and this must be made of easy 
steps enough to suit their small capabihties. Mrs. 
Stancombe's words were always such easy steps, 
and she had often been surprised herself to see how 
high her httle girl would sometimes mount, by 
means of them, in reaching to the knowledge of 
holy things. NeUie's feet were on the bottom steps 
now, but little by little she was mounting too. She 
understood every word; she believed it all; she 

4. 
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had often looked at the bkie sky above her, and 
felt that she could quite understand there being ^^ a 
heaven beyond/^ as the hymn-book said. She felt 
it only right and natural that God should give this 
beautiful heaven to his people — those who were 
good and worthy of it, as Nellie thought she cer- 
tainly was not, though, no doubt, Mrs. Stancombe's 
neat, orderly, well-behaved little daughter was. 
At length Mrs. Stancombe said — 

^^ Nellie, you told me just now you could not go 
to the feast in Squire Audley^s park, because you 
had no frock fit to go in. Do you know it is some- 
thing like this with our heavenly home — the home 
to which we are heirs, or, as this book says, 
' inheritors '? It is not because you are not asked to 
the feast that you cannot go — is it V 

'^ No,^' said Nelhe ; '^ all the children are asked. 
The squire said they were all to come.^' 

" But you are not going V^ 

*^ No, because I ain^t fit.'' 

^^Are not fit to go,'' said Mrs. Stancombe, 
gravely. "And it is just so with our heavenly 
Father and our heavenly home. He wishes every 
one to come to it, but they are not all fit to 
enter." 

Nellie had thought that before. She wished 
Mrs. Stancombe would say something more n^bout 
it, and so she did. Turning to her own little girl, 
she said — 

'' Ellen, you can tell Nellie what alone can make 
you and her fit for heaven." 

" Having all our sins washed away in the 
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Wood of Jesus, and being made hqly by his Holy 
Spirit/^ 

Poor Kttle Nellie ! She could not quite under- 
stand what this meant, though something within 
told her it was right and true ; and afterwards, when 
Mrs. Stancombe offered to teach her a very short 
prayer to say night and morning, she gladly accepted 
the offer* The prayer was simple indeed, only these 
words : ^^ God, wash away my sins in the blood of 
Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, and give me Thy Holy 
Spirit to make me good.^^ And little Nellie felt 
tappier as she promised to repeat it night and 
morning. It seemed to do her good even to make 
this promise. Very different, however, were Nellie^s 
feelings with regard to another promise which she 
had made somewhat earlier in that very day* There 
had been a very noisy meeting of her father^s friends 
the night before, and this morning her father had 
-said to her, " Nellie, did you hear anything that was 
said down here last night when you were a-bed 
upstairs V^ 

Nellie, too frightened to say how much she had 
heard, yet too unaccustomed yet to untruth to be 
able to say that she had heard nothing at all, had 
compromised the matter to her conscience by re- 
plying — '^I heard some one say, father, that it 
would be on Monday, but I don^t know what it 
meant.^^ Which was true, for she had not heard 
■what was to be on Monday, though all that had gone 
before, and all that had followed, had shown her 
very plainly that whatever it might be, it was some- 
thing wrong, something which her father dreaded 
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slLOuld be discovered, something wluch, if dis- 
covered, would not only lose for him his situation 
at Audley Park, but which would bring upon him 
yet greater trouble and disgrace. " You must never 
say a word to any one about those men coming here, 
Nell, d'ye hear?'' her father had said. And Nell had 
answered, ''Yes, father." ''You promise, child?'* 
he had said further, accompanying the last words 
with that rough gripe of his strong hand on her 
little shoulder which Nellie had not often fiplt, but 
which, whenever she had, always made her what she 
called " shiver inside." " You promise, child ?" he 
had said twice, half interrogatively, and half com- 
mandingly. To which Nellie had again answered, 
tremblingly, " Yes, father." Her father ended the 
conversation by saying, "You'd better mind your 
promise, child, or I vow if you don't you'll find it 
the worse for you." That promise of hers, and that 
vow of his, weighed on little Nellie's mind, though 
she scarcely knew why. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DEVIL AND ALL HIS WORKS. 

ROME weeks passed, and Mrs. Stancombe had 
paid many visits to little Nellie Morton, 
sometimes with, her own little Ellen, but 
more frequently alone. During this time she had 
been zealously endeavouring to improve at all 
events the outward appearance of Nellie and her 
home. So far as Nellie herself was concerned, she had 
in some degree succeeded, for a very few words had 
led the intelligent child not only to see that she could 
become more neat and tidy, but also to resolve to be 
so in order to please the kind lady who had been so 
good to her, and also from the additional motive 
which that lady had put before her — the hope of 
thus securing a better prospect of finding a situa- 
tion. Nellie Morton had not been under Mrs. 
Stancombe' s influence two months before she had 
learned to comb her hair and wash her face and 
hajids as tidily and carefully as any little maiden in 
the village. The dread of a sharp scolding, or may- 
be a rough rap, from Mrs. Blake had never been 
very eflFectual in exciting Nellie to tidiness. But it 
was wonderfhl to see what great things were wrought 
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in tins way by the mere hope of a kind word or a 
smile of approval from Mrs. Stancombe, if she hap- 
pened to call. But though Nellie's face and hands 
were clean, and Nellie's hair smooth, and even 
NeUie's dress mended and washed, Nellie's home 
still remained a most miserable and disreputable- 
looking place. The floor was so black with age and 
long-accumulated dirt, that it obstinately refused all 
such mild attempts at improvement as NeUie's feeble 
little arms had it in their power to make. The 
windows were so broken in every pane, that to clean 
the small bits of glass that remained as a kind of 
framework to the old rags with which the holes 
were stopped, would have been a work of some 
danger and great difficulty to little Nellie's fingers, 
which, when accomplished, would have very poorly 
rewarded her for the trouble. There was not a. 
plate or a cup that was not cracked, not a stool or 
chair that was not broken. The grate and fire-irons 
were in such a condition, that Ellen Stancombe had 
spent some time in speculating, on the occasion of 
her first visit, as to how long a time it must have 
taken to accumulate such an amount of rust, and 
Mrs. Stancombe had seen at once how useless it 
would have been for Nellie to try to do anything 
towards cleaning them. She had, indeed, once 
suggested weeding the garden in front of the house, 
and this suggestion had led to a conversation which 
had made Mrs. Stancombe more anxious than ever 
to further Nellie's wishes, and get her away from 
home, for on her asking the child whether she would 
not like to see the garden tidier, ^'whether she 
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conld not herself do sometliing towards making it 
80 V^ Nellie at once replied — 

'' I won't do notliing to the garden/' 

" And why not, Nellie ? '^ asked Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

'^Because, if I do, father will ask me why? 
and if I tell him it's because I like to have it neat 
when you come, he'll say he don't want you to 
come." 

'^ And why not, Nellie ? " Mrs. Stancombe asked 
again. 

'' Because he doesn't like any one to come; 
leastways, no one that he doesn't bring himself : he 
won't ever let me bring any one home. The girls 
won't come, because they're afraid; but if they 
wished to, I wouldn't let them, because I'd be 
afipaid." 

'^ But you did not bring me, Nellie," said Mrs. 
Stancombe ; " I came of my own accord to see you, 
and your father too. I wish very much to see him, 
and I wish you to tell him that I come, for I 
should not like to visit you without his knowing it. 
I want to see your father, Nellie ; but he's never at 
home. I think I must try and see him at his work 
at the Park. You say he is working there now ?" 

"Yes," said Nellie; "only I hope you won't 
go, for fear he'd tell you not to come and see me 
any more." 

Mrs. Stancombe did go, however, and succeeded 
in gaining the man Morton's attention for a few 
moments ; but her doing so was owing to the way 
in which, as people say, " she took him." 
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'^ I must not keep you fi:t)in your work,'' slie 
said ; '^ but I wanted to speak to you about your 
little girl, who comes occasionally to tbe parish 
school. I hear you would like her to go to service V^ 

'^Yes, and as soon as she likes/' replied the 
rough man, without an attempt at removing his 
hat, and not even looking at the lady ; indeed, it 
was not Morton's way to look at any one. 

Mrs. Stancombe, however, was accustomed to 
such men and such ways, and without appearing at 
all annoyed, she went on speaking with perhaps 
rather more gentleness in her soft voice than 
before. 

'^I hope soon to find her a situation; mean- 
while, I should like to go and see her sometimes, 
and put her, perhaps, a little in the way of what 
will be expected of her when she goes to service.'' 

^^I suppose they'll do that for her when she 
gets a place," was Morton's rough reply. 

And Mrs. Stancombe left the Park without 
having been able to get from him the desired per- 
mission to visit Nellie, though relieved t«o feel that 
she had made known to him her habit of doing so. 

^^I have told your father that I come to see 
you, Nellie," she said, when next she saw the child. 

'^ And did he say you shouldn't ?" 

'^ No, Nellie." 

Nellie looked surprised ; then, after a moment's 
pause, she added, " Leastways, I won't do up the 
garden. Father would call it interfering, if he 
knew you told me, and there would be no one to 
keep it up when I went to service." 
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Mrs. Stancombe felt more anxious than ever 
tliat these wishes of Nellie's to go to service should 
be realized; and at length she heetrd of a place for 
her, and heard of it, too, through Mrs. Blake. 
The schoolmistress told her, one morning, that she 
knew a woman who would be willing to try the 
girl — " and just the place it was for her, too — she 
would be taught good, decent ways, and would 
have a mistress who would see she kept pretty fast 
to them when once she knew them.'' 

This latter piece of information did not please 
Mrs. Stancombe quite as much as the former j but 
she went over at once to see the person in question, 
a respectable farmer's wife, who lived about two 
miles out of the village, and her interview with her 
was such, that she felt she must do her very best to 
secure the place for NeUie, and trust to its being 
for her good to go there, should she be engaged to 
do so. The farm was a small one, and the farmer's 
wife had until now done all the in-door work her- 
self, but finding that her strength was no longer 
equal to so much work, had determined to keep a 
little maid to help her in the lighter part of it. 
Mrs. Stancombe saw at once that Nellie would 
have an active, orderly, careful, and watchful mis- 
tress over her, and this would be very good for her. 
But Mrs. Stokes's voice was loud, and her manner 
quick and hasty ; and this Mrs. Stancombe feared 
might be bad for her. However, it was the only 
place that offered itself, and Mrs. Stokes was re- 
spected by all who knew her; and, under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Stancombe felt that the only 
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thing to be done was to secure the situation for 
poor little Nellie. 

This was easily managed. Another visit to 
Morton at his work, and another conversation of 
about the same length and character as the former, 
settled the matter. Morton did not ask a single 
question concerning the place or people to which 
and to whom his child was going. He was told 
that Mrs. Stokes, of Heath Farm, was willing to 
engage the girl, and he at once consented to let her 
go. There were to be no wages, at all events for 
the first year. Mrs. Stokes was to board, lodge, 
and clothe the child, and that she considered pay- 
ment enough. Morton^s sole object in the matter 
being to rid his own home of an inmate who might 
be troublesome in it, he was disposed to consider it 
so likewise. 

Little Nellie's delight was great when Mrs. 
Stancombe told her that at length she was really 
going to service, and that she herself had imder- 
taken to provide her with the clothes it was neces- 
sary she should take with her, for Mrs. Stokes, in 
undertaking to keep her in clothes, evidently 
imagined that she was already sufficiently stocked 
in those needful articles to be able to make a re- 
spectable first appearance at Heath Farm. 

Mrs. Blake, when she informed the Eector^s 
lady of the place she had found for the girl, sur- 
mised that this was doubtful ; but as there was no 
doubt at all about the matter in Mrs. Stancombe's 
own mind, she and her own little Ellen set to work 
at once to see what could be done towards esta- 
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blisliing an impromptu wardrobe for tte little girl 
who liad no mother, and worse than no father. It 
was wonderful to see what was done, and in what 
short space of time ; how quickly two of Ellen's 
old frocks were picked to pieces, and made into one 
for Nellie, the blue body and brown skirt matching 
so neatly ; all the taking to pieces, and the easiest 
part of the putting together again, being accom- 
plished by Ellen's own fingers, which worked away 
most diHgently under her mother's directions, in 
her little namesake's service. Then the jacket, 
when turned, and the old straw hat, when cleaned 
and neatly trimmed, looked like new. The suit of 
best clothes for Sunday, and a print frock and 
aprons for week-days, were all quickly ready. It 
did not surprise Ellen to see how much work sho 
and her mother could accomplish in a very few days, 
for they had been used to this kind of thing in the 
large manufacturing town where, for many ye£u:s, 
Mr. Stancombe had laboured hard amongst the 
poor, until at length his failing health had led him 
to accept lighter employment in a healthier place. 
But it did greatly surprise little Nellie, who opened 
her large blue eyes so wide at sight of the tidy 
clothing prepared for her, that Ellen could not 
resist a smile. 

" They look nice, don't they ?" she said. 

"They be wholly beautiful," exclaimed the 
child; "they be most too good for the like of 
me." 

"Not if you take care of them, Nellie," said 
Mrs. Stancombe. "If you are a good girl, and 
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behave well, and keep your place, I hope you will 
get on nicely, and be able always to earn for your- 
self nice tidy clothes/' 

^^ Fll behave well,*' exclaimed Nellie, resolutely. 
^' PU never do nothing bad. Fll work hard and 
Fll not tell no Kes, nor take nothing that doesn't 
belong to me." She seemed to be speaking to 
herself rather than addressing any one else, her 
large eyes fixed all the while on the clothes before 
her. 

^^ Then you mustn't forget the prayer I taughjb 
you, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe; '^the prayer 
that you have promised me to say to God night and 
morning. You'll not forget it, Nellie ?" 

"No," said Nell, "Fll mind to say it, but I 
reckon Fll be a good girl now. Ton see," she 
added, her natural reserve thawing under the influ- 
ence of this wonderful present ; '^you see I hadn't 
nothing to be good for all this while, it didn't make 
no matter at all whether I was good or wicked." 

'^And now you will be good for the sake of 
getting nice clothes ?" said Mrs. Stancombe;- 
" not for any other reason, Nellie ?" 

" Fd like to please you," said Nellie, " because 
you're good to me." 

"And God?" said Mrs. Stancombe; "is He 
not good to you ? would you not like to please 
Him ? You know, NelKe, it is He who has given 
me to be your friend, and who has put it into my 
heart to give you these things ; would you not like 
to please Him ?" 

" Yes," said Nellie ; " I mean to be good now.^^ 
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" Then you must ask God to help you, Nellie, 
for it isn't easy to be good ; do you think it is V 

^^Tes,'* said Nell; ^^ it will be easy enough now. 
It didn't seem so when there wasn't any one to care." 

^' But, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe, " let me 
tell you why it will never be easy to be quite good 
in this world, why little girls like you and my own 
little Ellen here will always have some trouble in 
being good, in always doing what is right, in always 
keeping from what is wrong. You know something 
about tho great God who lives up in heaven, and is 
always trying to make us good. He speaks to our 
hearts, puts right thoughts in them, teaches us 
what is good, tries to make us do it. But do you 
not know, Nellie, that there is another being, a 
wicked spirit, who is always trying to make us do 
wrong, putting wicked thoughts and wrong wishes 
into our minds, and trying to take away the right 
thoughts and wishes ? Do you know who this wicked 
spirit is ?" 

''la it the devil V asked Nellie. 

'' Yes, NeUie ; you have often heard of the 
devil, have you not, at church and at school ?" 

'^ And at home, too," said Nellie; ''father calls 
me one when he's angry." 

Poor little Nellie; how hard it was to know 
exactly what to say to a little child who was thus 
badly trained and taught in her own home ! How 
increasingly thankful Mrs. Stancombe felt as she 
reflected on the advantage it would be to the child 
to be away from home. "When we do wrong, 
Nellie," she said, gravely, '' we are the servants of 
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the devil, we please him, and obey him. Toil were 
going to learn about this evil, wicked spirit next 
week, when you would have begun the second 
sentence of the Church Catechism had you re- 
mained at school. But you will leave school now, 
Nellie ; shall you be sorry for that V 

" I shan^t be sorry to leave Mrs. Blake,^' replied 
Nellie ; " for I don^t like her, but I wanted to know 
how to write and cipher, and I wanted to go 
through with my Catechism." 

Mrs. Stancombe looked at Ellen, and smiled, 
and Ellen returned her mother^s look with eyes 'full 
of glee. " Well, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe, 
'^you shall learn to write and cipher, and go 
through with your Catechism, too, if you are a good 
girl, and give your mistress satisfaction. Mrs. 
Stokes has promised, since you must leave school so 
young, that you shall come down to the Rectory 
once every week, and my little girl and I will teach 
you. How shall you like that V 

" I shall like it very much,^^ said Nellie, ^' and 
1^11 learn hard." 

" We will go on with our Catechism, you shall 
leam some words in it for me, which I will explain 
to you every week, and all through the week you 
must say them over many times to yourself, and 
think about them, and try and remember what I 
have told you about their meaning." 

All this Nellie promised very faithfully, and 
then, at Mrs. Stancombe^s request, she brought 
her Prayer Book, and Mrs. Stancombe marked in 
it the words, ''First, that I should renounce the 
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devil and all liis works/^ Mrs. Stancombe first 
made lier quite understand what was meant by that 
hard word '^ renounce" ; that it was to give up — to 
have nothing more to do with — to part company 
from — and then, having made her bring her Bible, 
she showed her what the "works of the deviP^ 
were, how lying was one, and stealing another, and 
evil speaking, and envying. All such things God^s 
children, Christ^s members, the inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven, were called upon to ^' renounce" 
—that is, to give up, to have nothing more to do 
with. Nellie listened eagerly, and felt that she 
would gladly do aU this. While Mrs. Stancombe 
was talking to her, the little mind recalled the noisy 
nights that constantly went on in her own home ; 
the quarrellings, the oaths, sometimes the blows. 
She thought these must be some of ^'the works of 
the devil." And so they doubtless were, some of 
his very favourite works. NeUie was glad that she 
was going away from them. But she did not 
remember, or rather she did not know, for however 
much we may be told, we never understand this 
until we feel it, that the devil carries on his 
works in all hearts and in all places, and that he 
never ceases to tempt and trouble all God's children, 
all Christ's members, all the inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven, until their heavenly Father calls 
them to join Him in the skies j until their great 
Head brings them into the mansions He has gone 
to prepare for them in his and their Father's house 
above, and they enter into the happy, peaceful 
possession which is theirs by inheritance. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE POMPS AND VANITY OP THIS WICKED WORLD. 

jHE day had come for NelKe Morton's first 
visit to the Rectory and first lesson with 
Mrs. Stancombe and her little daughter. 
It had been a day much and eagerly expected by 
Ellen, who longed to have a pupil to teach for the 
first time. Most little girls like teaching better 
than learning, and to command better than to obey ; 
and to Ellen Stancombe these things were even 
more agreeable than to most little girls, for Ellen 
had a natural love of power and rule, and an intense 
desire to be first. This desire had been, as nurse 
often remarked to Mrs. Stancombe, " bom in her,'' 
and this desire, as Mrs. Stancombe often remarked 
to nurse, nothing but the grace of God would ever 
subdue in her. Had EUen never been brought 
under the influence of this grace, had her parents 
been worldly, godless people, and had she been 
allowed to grow up an untaught, undisciplined, 
indulged child, she would have been an over-bear- 
ing, haughty, conceited girl, impatient of control^ 
disrespectful, and forward. Happily for Ellen, it 
was not so, and having been from earliest infancjr 
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carefnlly watched over by praying, persevering 
parents, the faults of her natural character had been 
so far overcome, that at ten years of age all that 
could have been said was, that '^ Ellen Stancombe 
never liked to be behind any one ; that she was not 
afraid.of faihng in anything she attempted; that she 
had a very good opinion of her own capabiUties ; 
and that it was rather hard for her to keep her 
temper when she was proved to be wrong, especially 
by any one yonnger than herself/^ 

Such had often been the remarks made about 
her by her companions at the school to which her 
parents had sent her during the last six months of 
their stay at Wolverton. It had been Ellen's great 
desire to rise to be a monitor in this school, and 
have some of the younger ones under her charge. 
She had quite made up her mind that when this 
time came she would be a model monitor — ^her little 
charges should be better ordered than any others 
in all the school — their lessons better learned, their 
books and slates better kept ; there should never be 
any disorder or any unpunctuality. Many little 
plans had Ellen made in her own mind, and confided 
to her mother on this subject. But they were 
doomed not to be realized. Mr. Stancombe accepted 
the quiet country living of Oldfield, and they left 
Wolverton before Ellen was old enough to enter on 
her anticipated honours. Since then she had had 
no opportunity of exercising her love of rule and 
desire to teach until now, when she had been look- 
ing eagerly forward to the prospect of having Nellie 
Morton for her pupil. But, like many another 

5 
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prospect^ when the day came for its fulfilment 
somethmg came in the way of its enjoyment* 

Ellen Stancombe had been making grand pre* 
parations for this lesson ever since it had been first 
arranged; and never^ perhaps^ had pencil been 
bronght to a sharper pointy or slate washed more 
entirely free from scratch or stain> or pen more 
carefully mended, than those with which Ellen 
Stancombe had prepared to give Nellie Morton her 
first lesson in the arts of writing and ciphering. 
Yet, when the day came, Ellen fdt altogether out 
of sorts, the very natural result, nurse declared, of 
^'her haying been allowed to spend the previous day 
at Audley Park, being in bed a whole hour later 
than she was accustomed to be, eating a lot of un- 
wholesome things that weren^t good for her or 
anybody else, and riding six miles in an open car- 
riage in the cold wind, instead of walking half the 
distance on her own legs, as she was used to do, and 
as was a deal better for her." 

Now nurse was an old and faithful servant. She 
had not only brought up little Ellen from her earliest 
hour, but had brought up EUen^s mother also, and 
these two circumstances combined led her to Con- 
sider herself privileged to speak her mind rather 
more freely than was always desirable ; but she had 
so many good qualities, that Mrs. Stancombe never 
allowed herself to be angry at this, especially as 
nurse never spoiled Ellen, indeed, loved her too well 
to do so. Nurse had objected to the visit to Audley 
from the first moment that the invitation had come. 
She was a truly Christian person, but a Scotch 
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woman^ and, lika most of her nation, very strong 
both in her principles fend in her manner of expres- 
sing them. She had taken what she called a 
'^horror of all the Audley family/^ principally 
because, as she said, they droYe to church instead 
<rf walking, breaking the Lord^s-day and making 
their servants break it too,' for the sake of making a 
show and display of their fine horses and carriage. 
For her part, it mtide her ill to see little Miss Audley, 
who was no bigger than their own little miss, 
sweeping up the church with all the airs and graces 
of a London lady, with her footman carrying her 
Prayer Book behind her. Mrs. Audley nurse had 
never seen, for she was a great invalid, and had not 
been inside the church since her return from the 
continent, until she Went to her infant son^s christen*, 
ing. This event had also been a source of displea- 
sure to nurse, for it had taken place during the 
week, with no end of pomp and show, instead of on 
Sunday, as she considered proper, when all the 
congregation were present. But when nurse had ex- 
pressed her feelings on tibis point to Mrs. Stancombe, 
she hfiid met with a mild reproof from her mistress. 

'* It is not for tis, nurse, to pronounce judgment 
on Mr. and Mrs. Audley. We should have pre- 
ferred its being on Sunday, and Mr. Stancombe 
tried to have it so ; but he would be sorry to have 
any disagreement with the squire just on our first 
coming here.^^ 

On the subject of Ellen's visit, however, nurse 
had felt and said that it was her duty to speak her 
mmd to her lady ; it was no meddling in other 
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people^s concerns, for it did concern her, and nearly, 
too, since it concerned Miss Ellen — ^her own lamb, 
the only cliild of ter own child, as she always con- 
sidered Mrs. Stancombe, It just went to her heart 
to see her going np to that worldly, godless house, 
where, as she heard, there was no more thought of 
religion than if this world was everything, and 
there was never to be any other — where the only 
daughter was petted and pampered till she was, as 
any one might see, as proud as a peacock, and the 
governess, nurse was told, was a Papist, and no one 
knew what harm she might do to their lamb. It 
was nurse^s duty to protest, and protest she did 
most vehemently. 

But notwithstanding nurse^s protestations, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stancombe had thought it best that the 
invitation should be accepted, and Ellen had spent 
the previous day with little Miss Audley, at Audley 
Park. To-day, however, Mrs. Stancombe was 
doubtful whether, after all, it would not have been 
better to have taken nurse's advice, and kept her 
little girl at home, for Ellen was completely out of 
sorts. Going to bed an hour later than usual had, 
no doubt, something to do with it, for Ellen had a 
headache, and felt tired and listless, but it was a 
deeper cause than either headache or fatigue which 
led to the low spirits in which she had been all day. 

When Nellie Morton arrived at the Rectory, in 
her neat Sunday clothes, with a face shining alike 
with fresh water and good temper, Ellen Stan- 
combe did not feel the least inclined to give her her 
first lesson, and the lesson would have been but 
poorly given had not Mrs. Stancombe been present 
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to supply all deficiencies in the teacher. Nellie had 
a very good report to give of herself. She had 
tried to do her best. Her mistress had praised 
her, and said she would do well if she went on as 
she had begun. Mrs. Stokes was very kind. She 
was strict and particular ; but she was not cross. 
She did not scold for nothing, like Mrs. Blake, and 
she did not shake and punish her for what was not 
her fault. 

Altogether Nellie and her mistress were evi- 
dently on very good terms, and Mrs. Stancombe^s 
heart was comforted about her. The child did not 
seem to feel Mrs. Stokes' strictness and somewhat 
rough ways as much as she had feared she would 
do. Mrs. Stancombe did not know how well 
accustomed Nellie was to rough ways and words — 
too well accustomed to care at all for them, unless 
they were accompanied by what she considered 
unjust treatment. 

There was something in Nellie which rose 
up against injustice, and this was one reason 
why Mrs. Blake and she had always been at 
such variance. It was Mrs. Blake's way, when 
anything went wrong in the school, at once to 
attribute the blame to the child who, in her opinion, 
was most likely to be in fault, without pausing to 
examine whether or not this was the child who 
actually was in fault. And as, in Mrs. Blake's 
opinion, the most ill-kept child in the school was 
Ukely to be also the wickedest, many a piece of 
mischief had been set down to poor Nellie, of which 
she had known nothing until accused of having done 
it, and condemned to punishment without a trial. 
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Such treatment was so contrary to Nellie^s sense rf 
justice, that it had altogether discouraged her from 
making any attempt to do better under Mrs, 
Blake. But now, when she found that Mrs. Stokea 
only blamed when blame was deserved, and always 
praised when praise was due— though not very 
strongly, for Mrs, Stokes was a woman of few 
word9-^the child was encouraged to do as she had 
promised she would do — "work hard, and be 
good.'^ Other promises had been remembered also. 
The prayer had been repeated night and morning. 
The sentence in the Church Catechism had been 
perfectly learned. The next sentence was to be 
studied now, and when Mrs. Stanoombe asked her 
the meaning of the word " pomps,^^ she said she 
knew that already — ^it meant fine things and show, 
Uke the squire^s beautiful carriages, and Miss 
Audley^s grand clothes. She had seen the car- 
riages in the street, and the clothes in church, and 
she had heard Mrs. Stokes say to Mr. Stokes, that 
it was a new thing to see such " pomps and vaiu« 
ties '' at Oldfield. 

It certainly was, for the squire of Audley had 
been abroad so many years with his delicate wife, 
that when lately he returned to Oldfield, the poop 
people did not know what to think of all the grand 
ways and all the fine things he brought back with 
him. And when they found that the squire^s return 
was not likely to be of any good to them, since he 
drove through the village without so much as 
seeming to observe the bows and curtsies that were 
made at his presence, they took a sort of dislike to 
the rich man who cared so little for the poor. 
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TSie Oldfield villagers had not been amongst the 
many jfavoured villagers of England — ^happily now in 
such numbers, who enjoy so much help and sym- 
pathy from those above them, from the squire at 
the hall and the clergyman at the parsonage, that 
the sense of distance is never felt, and they^ feel 
that they are as well off and as free and happy in 
their own sphere as their betters are in theirs. 
Every lot has its own trial. The shadows fall 
across the rich man^s path, as well as across the 
poor man's, and sometimes fall deeper, for the very 
trees planted to protect that path cast their own 
shadows over it, and sometimes it is cold work to 
have to walk beneath them ; and the poor man, who 
sees and knows this, not only sympathizes with his 
richer neighbour, but feels a sort of happy dignity 
at having it in his power to help to lighten tite 
burden, if only by a lower bow, and a smile of 
respectful but friendly greeting. 

But no such sympathy had ever yet been known 
at Oldfield. The old clergyman, who managed to 
get into church on Sundays, hurry through the 
prayers, and preach a short sermon with some 
difficulty, was never seen anywhere else, and the 
number of those who saw him there grew gradually 
less and less. 

At length the old Rector died, and the news 
reached Oldfield that a younger and more active 
clergyman was coming amongst them, whilst shortly 
afterwards it was announced that the squire of 
Audley was about to return from his foreign home, 
and tate up his abode on his own estate. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE POMPS AND VANITY OF THIS WICKED WOELD. 

JR. AUDLBT had presented Mr. Stancombe 
to the living of Oldfield. They had 
been companions and friends at college^ 
but had not met during the last twelve years. 
Since that time their lives had flowed in very 
diflferent channels, and their characters had as- 
sumed very diflferent forms. Mr. Audley, travelling 
from place to place on the continent in search of 
health for his young wife, had mixed freely in 
society, made amusement his chief - object, and 
well-nigh forgotten the duties that devolved upon 
him as one of the largest landed proprietors in 
England. His steward and bailiffs did his work at 
home for him, and did it efficiently he had no doubt, 
as there was never any decrease in the large revenue 
he annually received from it. 

Mr. Audley led an easy life abroad, and had not 
been in the habit of asking himself whether it were 
a useful one or not. Mr. Stancombe^s life had 
been a very different one — ^first as a curate, and 
then as a rector, in one of our largest manufac- 
turing towns, he had for years worked diligently 
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and zealously in the service of God and liis fellow- 
creatures; nor would lie have been persuaded to 
resign his heavy charge when he did, had not his 
health been failing so completely for some years, 
that, when one morning he unexpectedly received a 
letter from his old friend Mr. Audley, oflFering him 
the living of Oldfield, it came to him like a message 
from his God, telling him to leave his work to other 
hands, and go to feed a smaller flock in a quieter 
resting-place. 

Mr. Audley had added in his letter that Mrs. 
Andley^s health had strengthened so considerably 
of late, that he was meditating a return to his own 
home, and anticipated with pleasure enjoying his 
old friend^s society there. Mr. Stancombe, too, 
looked forward to this prospect with equal pleasure ; 
but he had iiot been a week at Oldfield before his 
heart was grieved to see how little sympathy there 
was likely to be between him and his former friend, 
none, indeed, except such as rose from their early 
friendship. But this was in itself a link which 
conld never be quite broken, and which Mr. Stan- 
combe hoped might be of some help to him in the 
work he longed to do, and felt that he was called 
to do, at Audley Park. Mrs. Audley, too, inte- 
rested him deeply. Cut off, as she had been by 
her deUcate health, from entering into the fashion- 
able society which her husband had frequented 
abroad, often confined for weeks together to a sofa 
of pain and weariness, she had become thoughtful 
and melancholy, and Mr. Stancombe hoped that the 
lessons of patience God had been teaching her were 
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all intended to break up the fallow ground of her 
heart, and prepare it for the reception of that 
blessed gospel-seed which he was commissioned to 
sow. 

But we must return from this long digression 
to our two little maidens at the Rectory, as they 
sat together while Mrs. Stanoombe talked to them 
of the pomps and vanity of this wicked world. 
Nellie Morton having given her idea of what the 
words '^ pomps ^' and ^^ vanity ^' meant, Mrs. Stan- 
combe turned to her own Ellen, and asked her to 
tell her what was meant by renouncing them, and 
if every one were called to renounce them alike 
and in the same way. A deep blush crimsoned 
EUen^s face as she said — 

^^I remember what you told me last night, 
mamma.^^ 

'^ And will you repeat it to NelUe ? She says 
that she knows what 'pomps' and 'vanity' mean, 
because she has seen Mr. Audley's fine carriages 
and Miss Audley's fine clothes. Now ' to renounce* 
we are told means to 'give up.' Do you think, 
therefore, Mr. Audley ought to have no grand 
carriage, and Miss Audley no nice clothes ? or do 
you think that God meant Mr. Audley to keep his 
carriage, and Miss Audley to dress well, when He 
gave them ample means for doing so V^ 

"I know, mamma, God means rich people to 
have these tlungs, and in having them they do 
good to others — ^a great deal of good which others 
wise would not be done. I know, mamma, you 
said last night that if Mr. Audley were to put 
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down his ottrriage saxd sell his horses, his coachman 
and his grooms would lose their places; and if 
ladies did not buy ribbons, and dresses, and many 
things which poor people cannot afford to buy, 
numbers of poor people would be thrown out of 
work, and there would be a great deal more trouble 
and misery in the world/^ 

Little Nellie was all attention now. This was 
throwing altogether a new light on the subject of 
fine carriages and clothes. They were of use, then, 
to others besides the grand people who rode in the 
one, dressed in the other. She wondered whether 
Mr, and Mrs, Stokes had ever thought of this ; but 
her reflections were soon diverted from this subject 
by Mrs. Stancombe's saying gravely— 

'^ And yet rich people, as well as poor, have to 
fulfil this promise made for them at their baptism—- 
all alike are called to renounce ^the pomps and 
vanity of this wicked world/ How can this be V^ 

''They must renounce them in their hearts,^^ 
said Ellen ; " they must be ready to give them up at 
any moment; they must not depend on them for 
happiness.^' 

''Tes,^'. said Mrs. Stancombe, ''they must sit 
loose from them — ^look upon them only as so many 
talents entrusted to their charge, to be used in 
God^s service, not their own. It is not easy to do 
this, EUen, I have known of many who have 
actually given up all their riches in this world, 
because they found it so hard to give them up in their 
hearts. Do you think they were right to do so V^ 

" No, mamma.^^ 
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'^ Nor were they. They were called to renounce 
them in .heart, but the following out of this com- 
mand involved too great a conflict, too lasting a 
struggle, and so they renounced them in deed, which 
was an Easier and less arduous way. To give up 
is easier, we know, than to overcome ; but which is 
the most noble — ^which pleases God best V 

^^ To overcome,^^ said Ellen, humbly, and again 
there was the deep blush which little Nellie saw, 
but could not understand, but which Mrs. Stan- 
combe understood, and was thankful to see. 

'^And is it only the rich, do you think, who 
thus have to renounce the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world ? or must those renounce them 
who do not possess them V^ 

This question was addressed to little Nellie, 
whose blue eyes at once assumed the wondering 
look which always so peculiarly interested Mrs. 
Stancombe. 

^^ If to renounce is to give up,^^ she said, '^ we 
can^t give up what we haven't got.'' 

^' Can we not ?" said Mrs. Stancombe. ^' What 
do you think, Ellen ?" 

'^ I know what you mean, mamma, because you 
have told me before. We must give up longing 
for them, wishing they were ours j and that is to 
renounce them in our heart." 

'^ Which is often a much harder business for 
those who have them not than for those who have 
them, and I will tell you why. Tou remember the 
lovely nosegay of greenhouse roses Mr. Audley sent 
me, Ellen ?" 
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" Yes, mamma/^ 

" Do you recollect how much you admired them, 
and how you begged to have them in your hand ; 
yet how ready you were to give them back to me ? 
And why ?^^ 

" Because the thorns pricked, mamma/' 

''And so it often is with the things of this 
world, Ellen; we value them and long for them 
nntil we have them, and then we feel the thorns. 
Often, too, there is less beauty in them when we get 
close to them; we see then that our own foolish 
imagination gave a charm to them which they do 
not really possess. That is why the word ' vanity ' 
is used. You know that word means empty — ^with- 
out any reality — ^like a shadow. Have you never 
tried to run after your own shadow, Nellie?'' 

" Yes, often,** said Nellie, '' along the church- 
yard waU, when the sun was shining there in the 
afternoon.'' 

"Ajid did you ever succeed in catching it ?'* 

" No, of course not.** 

"And why?" 

" Because, of course, when I came closer it ran 
further; it was always running on and on along 
with me, and I never could get up to it." 

" Then remember, both of you," said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, gravely, but very lovingly, '^ that the pomps 
and vanity of this world are just like that shadow ; 
there is no reality in them. Many people spend 
half their lives, and, indeed, some spend all their 
Uves, in running after shadows, and, in doing so, 
firil to give any time to seeking after real things — 
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things that are true, that are good, that will last 
for ever. Some day I will tell you what these real 
things are, Nellie, but now we have talked so long 
about the shadows that we have no more time. Nellie 
must run home, and you, Ellen, must prepare your 
lessons for papa to-morrow. But will you not both 
of you try how far you cati give up all these 
things — give them up in yotir heart by never 
wishing for anything that God has not seen fit tjo 
give you- — and if ever G-od does see fit to give you 
any better or grander things than you now possess, 
giving them up then in yottr heart by not oaring 
too much for them T* 

Mrs. Stancombe closed the Prayer Book, Which, 
had been the closing lesson. NeUie Morton tied 
on her bonnet and pinned on her cape, and wished 
her friends good-bye. After she had left the room, 
Ellen went up to her mother, and putting her 
arms round her neck, said — 

"Pm very sorry I eter longed for all Miss 
Audley's fine things, mamma. PU try to renounce 
them, and give them up in my heart/^ 

" And God will help you to do so> my darling,^' 
said Mrs. Stancombe* ''We must conquer if we 
pray to God for strength to fight, and then, in that 
strength, fight valiantly.^' 

Mrs. Stancombe^s simple little lesson had gOtte 
home to her child^s heart, and done a work thel^ 
which all nurse's protestations and invectives would 
have had no power to effect. 

Meanwhile, little Nellie Morton said to herself, 
as she walked back to Heath Farm, "I will not 
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wish any more that I had a lot of nice frocks like 
Miss Stancombe. That's the third IVe seen her in 
since I knew her, and Pve only got one fit to look 
At, and that's the old one of her^s she gave me. But 
I won't wish for one more since it's wicked to want 
what we haven't got. I'd like to be a good girl in 
my heart, like the lady said we ought to be. Miss 
EUen looked mighty grave over it. I wonder, now, 
whether she'd been wanting anything she hadn't 
got. Perhaps she'd like a carriage and a white 
pony, like Miss Audley. I dare say now she would, 
and perhaps that was just why she got so red while 
her mamma was talkiug. Well, now, that juat 
shows there's always something one might bewant^ 
ing, and the best way is to be content with what 
one has got. That's what I mean to be ; leastways, 
111 try, for it seems hard sometimes." 

Thus resolving, Nellie Morton entered her new 
home with such a pleasant face, and set to her 
evening work of washing up the supper things with 
such good will, that Mrs. Stokes praised her in 
stronger terms than she had yet done, and said to 
her husband, after the child had gone to bed, 
"That's an amazingly shrewd little maid, Benja- 
min." 

^^ She just is,'* said Benjamin Stoke8> ^^ she's as 
sharp as a needle. There isn't much goes on with- 
out her takiQg note of it. It's my behef she's hved 
alone until the reasoning part of her, wherever that 
may be, has grown too fast." 

'^ I think it must be in those big bumps on her 
forehead," reasoned Mrs. Stokes ; ^^ they're such a 
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size, they stand out like from the rest of her face^ 
which is so thin and small/' 

^' A deal smaller than it ought to be,'' replied 
good Mr. Stokes. " It's my belief the child's been 
half starved and wholly neglected. I was against 
taking such a mite of a creature into one's house, 
as you know, and thought she'd be a vast deal more 
hindrance than help ; but now I've taken a liking 
to the child, and mean to do my duty by her well. 
You say she's to have no wages. So much the 
better, for if she had, I suppose they'd find their 
way into the father's hand, and he's a good-for- 
nothing, if ever there was one. But she's to have 
her food and clothing. See she has as much as she 
wants of both, and it's my belief, before the year is 
out, we'll be seeing the big bumps going in and the 
small cheeks coming out." 

If Mrs. Stancombe could have heard Benjamin 
Stokes's kind words it would have been a great relief 
to her mind, but though she did not hear them, she 
felt very happy about little Nellie. She had prayed 
so earnestly that a home might be found for the 
little motherless girl, that now that a home had been 
found, she could not doubt but that it was provided 
for her by her heavenly Father, and that work 
once begun in love to Him would be well carried 
on and happily concluded. 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE SINFUL LUSTS OP THE FLESH. 

|ELL might Mr. Benjamin Stokes apply the 
word ''good-for-nothing'' to Kttle Nellie 
Morton's father; and perfectly true was it, 
that had there been money to have been got .by 
going to see his child, John Morton wonld have 
gone to see her; but since there was not, he never 
troubled himself with a thought about her. John 
Morton was one of those who seem to have outlived 
their conscience. Ever since his boyhood he had 
been busily engaged in seeking to get rid of so un- 
comfortable a companion, and at last he congratu- 
lated himself on having driven it fairly out of his 
breast. Had any one told him that the day must 
come when this expelled inmate of his heart would 
return with a power which he would then be unable 
to resist, he would have laughed them to scorn, for 
Morton had no belief in anything which he neither 
saw nor felt. There had been a time, some years 
ago now, when this same ponscience of his, which 
he had then thought pretty well disposed of, had 
returned for a while, and during its short stay had 

given him so much trouble, that he had adopted the 

6 
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strongest measures in order to free himself from its 
power. This was after the death of his wife, 
Nellie^s poor young mother, who, as Nellie had 
told Mrs. Stancombe, had died five years ago. 
Her history had been a very sad one, though in 
many particulars, alas ! too common to have been at 
all remarkable. She had been one of the prettiest 
girls in the town where she lived ; but it was not 
because she was pretty that John Morton had made 
her acquaintance as she went to and from the shop 
in which she served daily. It was because she was 
the only daughter of her father, and that father 
Morton knew had some shares in a vessel that was 
bringing in a great deal of profit to the owners. 
Morton knew that if he could marry the daughter, 
the shares which were the father^s would be hers 
one day, and that that day could not be very far ofi*, 
since the old man^s hair was snow-white already, 
and his step growing more and more feeble every 
day. His only daughter, ^'pretty Nellie Carsdale,'' 
as she was called, was the joy of her father's heart, 
and he had never refused her anything since the 
day when she was first brought to him, a tiny white 
baby, on a kind neighbour's arm, and he was told 
that this small creature was aU that he had left to 
him on earth, for that the young wife whom he had 
married one short year before had gone away to 
heaven when this Uttle baby was bom. '' Old Mr. 
Carsdale,'' as he was even then called, had been 
said by the neighbours round him to have been 
growing younger every day during the one short 
year of his marriage with a wife young enough to 
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have been his grand-cMld. He had married her, 
folks said, out of pity, because she was left a fiiend- 
less, penniless, orphan, and he being her father^s 
great friend, had seemed to think that this was tho 
best thing he could do to secure to her a comfort- 
able home. A great deal of talk in the httle neigh- 
bourhood had been occasioned by this marriage of 
the old bachelor, Mr. Carsdale, but if the marriage 
had been made, as was said, out of pity for the 
friendless girl, it must have been a pity that was 
very near akin indeed to love, for never was wife more 
tenderly cherished than young Mrs. Carsdale by her 
old husband, and never was the saying, " An old 
man^s darling,^^ proved more true than in her case. 
"Little Mrs. Carsdale would be a young widow 
before long,^^ was often said by the neighbours, as 
she passed by with her husband, looking so bright 
and happy. And great was the sympathy felt for 
that husband when, before the first year of mar- 
riage was over, the old man's darling was taken 
from him, and all that was left to him was this tiny 
babe, which he seemed so little able to bring up. 
Yet bring her up he did, and tenderly too, only, 
alas ! so indulgently, that when she had grown to be 
about as old, and just as pretty as her mother had 
been when she died, there was not a wish the girl 
could express that her father did not seek to gratify. 
Unfortunately some of these wishes were so manifestly 
against her own best interests, that it was no wonder 
the gossip-loving folks around used to shake their 
heads, as folks will do over other people^s concerns 
and follies, and say, " Old Mr. Carsdale must be in 
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his second childhood, or he never would let his girl 
have all her own way as he did/' And thus it came 
to pass that when one day she put her arms round 
her father's neck, and begged him to let her marry 
John Morton, whom no one knew anything about, 
except that he had been working for a few weeks 
in a mill in the town, pleading piteously in a pretty 
plaintive voice, and declaring that she should never 
be happy again unless she did marry him, old Mr. 
Carsdale gave his consent, and she was married. 

From that day the light had gone out of old Mr. 
Carsdale's home, as the light did go out of every 
place into which John Morton came. Violent, tyran- 
nical, and overbearing, John Morton consulted 
neither the interests nor the wishes of his young 
wife or her father, and very soon so great a change 
had passed over both, as warranted the oft-made 
remark of the neighbours that they were neither of 
them the same people they had been six months 
before. The tyranny of his son-in-law speedily acr 
complished in the old man the work of imbecilily, 
which age had already begun, whilst the yoimg 
wife's high spirit, which no one had ever taught to 
bend, was soon completely broken by the iron rule 
of a selfish and exacting husband. 

It was about this time, when John Morton had 
been married about six months, that the news came 
of the loss of the vessel in which old Mr. Carsdale's 
little property had been vested. The old man was 
past understanding what had happened. He only 
knew that it was something very dreadfiil, some- 
thing that made his son-in-law drink harder, and 
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use more violent language than usual^ and that 

made his pretty Nell cry more, and look more ill 

than before ; but this was enough for the old man's 

failing strength. A very few weeks afterwards 

he was seized with a stroke of paralysis^ and never 

spoke again^ and within a week was carried to his 

grave. His " pretty Nell '^ thanked God, for she 

knew that had not the grave been his home, the 

workhouse would, for John Morton was not tiie man 

to maintain any one, even his wife's aged father, at 

his own expense. Indeed, he had no hking for 

maintaining even himself in this way, and things 

went badly enough during the few months after old 

Mr. Garsdale's death, while John Morton remained 

in the town, living as best he could, on the small 

remains of the old man's money. This only lasted 

about six months, at the end of which time everything 

left to '^pretty Nell " of her former home^ — ^the house 

where she had been bom, the garden where she had 

played away her merry childhood, the furniture 

which early and happy association had rendered 

80 decur to her — all was sold, and ^' pretty Nell" went 

away with the husband, whom she had fancied she 

loved so well, until fear had driven all love away, and 

reigned alone in its place. A tiny little baby had been 

bom to her only a month before, and over this baby 

she had already shed as many tears of sorrow 

as most young mothers would have wept of joy. 

For five years she had lived no one knew where, 

and no one knew how, constantly moving from 

place to place, and growing year by year weaker, 

and paler, and thinner, but, at the same time, gentler. 
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softer, and holier, clinging fondly to the little one 
God had given her, and striving, in spite of poverty, 
and misery, and weakness, to be a good mother to 
her, until at length her failing strength gave way, 
and she died. No one seemed quite to know what 
her illness was ; it was not consumption, but a sort 
of wasting away, without cough, or pain, except the 
terrible weakness, which grew more terrible every 
day, until it was with thankfulness that she felt she 
never need lift up her head any more, for that the 
breath was passing from her weary body. She 
thought herself that she was dying of what folks 
call a broken heart, but she did not say so. All 
she did say was to express her trust in the pardon- 
ing love of her Saviour, to thank gratefully the kind 
neighbour who nursed her on her death-bed, and to 
beg her husband with her last breath not to abandon 
the child, the little motherless Nellie, who was left 
behind to be the subject of our Kttle story. 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of this dying 
request that had prevented John Morton from ever 
actually abandoning her. He left the town where 
his wife died, and went to settle in the village of 
Oldfield, taking Nellie with him. At first he 
had lodged with a respectable woman, who had 
taken care of the child for him ; but little Nell was 
scarcely old enough to take care of herself, when 
he had removed out of the village into the lonely 
cottage where he now lived. Sow he lived no one 
exactly knew ; there was always work to be had at 
the Parkj it was the squire^s order that every 
one living in the parish who wished for work should 
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be provided with it; but John Morton was a very 
irregular workman, and never, indeed, seemed to 
care whether he was employed or not. The neigh- 
bourhood was a proverbially bad one, as most 
neighbourhoods are where there has long been no 
efficient clergyman and no resident squire; and 
amongst the bad ones, John Morton was considered 
to be one of the very worst. 

For some Uttle time, some very little time after 
his poor young wife's death, John Morton's long- 
banished conscience had returned to pay him a 
most unexpected visit. It had spoken strongly 
and sternly, and a miserable man had Morton been 
whilst forced to listen against his will to all that it 
had to say to him. A fierce struggle had arisen 
between this same conscience, which he had fancied 
long since to have been dead, but now found had 
been only banished, and his own unsubdued, un- 
regenerate, and tmsanctified will; and then, as 
must always be the case when remorse rather than 
repentance reigns in the hearty John Morton's will 
won the victory, and taking to himself seven other 
spirits worse than the first, he returned to his 
former evil ways, and began the life which he had 
carried on ever since, and which, as we have seen, 
had secured for him the well-deserved epithet of 
'^ good-for-nothing." 

Mrs. Stancombe had been explaining to Nellie 
the meaning of that sentence in the Church Cate- 
chism, '^ the sinful lusts of the flesh." The life of 
that poor child's own father was a Hving illustration 
of all she had said, and of the power which these 
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Binixd desires and habits obtain over men wHen 
they are indulged. The original sin, which is in 
all men inclining them to evil ways, had been 
allowed to prevail in that godless life, until now 
there was nothing which John Morton coveted 
which he did not seek to possess, caring little 
whether he obtained it by lawful or unlawM means. 
But while the father was thus yielding to the sinful 
lusts of the flesh, the covetousness, the lying, the 
unholy thoughts, and words, and ways, and desires 
which possessed him, his little girl was learning, in 
her new home, to restrain in her childhood these 
same evil desires, and to seek to lead others to do 
so also. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE SINFUL LUSTS OP THE FLESH. 

ERS. STANCOMBE, as we have said, had been 
giving little NeUie her weekly lesson at 
the Rectory on the Church Catechism^ 
and the subject had been '^ the sinful lusts of the 
All that the child had heard had sunk 



deep into her hearty and that it had done so was 
proved by a scene which took place at Heath 
Farm^ about an hour after Nellie^s return that same 
evening, — a scene which, could she have been a 
witness to it, would have rejoiced Mrs. Stancombe's 
heart even more than the hearing of the conversa- 
tion between Benjamin Stokes and his wife the 
week before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stokes had gone out to tea, and 
Nellie had been told that she was to get supper for 
herself and the farm-boy on her return, and that then 
she might lock the back door and go to bed, leaving 
the Ught burning in the window. Mr. Stokes had the 
key of the front door in his pocket, and they would 
come in that way; so no sooner had she returned 
from the Rectory than she made up the fire, boiled 
the waterj prepared the coffee^ and called in the 
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farm-boy to his supper, doing everytliing just as 
her mistress had told her. To her surprise, after 
having disposed of what was provided for him, Joe 
walked quietly to the cupboard, and helped himself 
to another large slice of the wheaten cake, taking 
at the same time several lumps of sugar. Now 
Nellie was very much afraid of Joe, who was at 
least five years her senior ; still she felt that she 
must make some remonstrance. 

^^You don^t do that when missus is here,^' 
she said. 

'' Don't I V he rephed. '' Well, I do it when 
missus is out, you see.'' 

"Does she know you do?" was Nellie's next 
question. 

"I'm sure I don't know," replied Joe; "I 
never asked her, and I'd advise you not to." 

"Only I know I ought," said Nellie, boldly, 
" because I don't believe you've any right to take 
more cake than missus gives us, or to touch the 
sugar. It's stealing to take it." 

Joe stared at the little maiden for a moment, 
then, changing his tone, he said, good-naturedly — 

^^ Come now, little one, don't you be a fool, for 
it's being a fool to talk like that, you know. It's 
only stealing when you take money; it's not stealing 
to take food, at least not when it belongs to your 
own missus. She's bound to feed you, and you've 
got a right to her food." 

c( 'VVe've not got right to more than she gives 
us," repeated Nellie, stoutly. " I'm sure she gives 
us enough, and it's stealing to touch anything more." 
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Come now/^ argued Joe, '^you stop that 
foolish talk, and have some along with me. You 
needn't be a bit afraid of being found out. IVe 
been a many times to that cupboard, and missus has 
never so much as suspected it. I don't believe she's 
ever taken notice of aught having been touched; 
it ain*t her way to look very particular, to see 
whether there's more nor less of a thing than there 
was when last she left it ; but if ever she did per- 
ceive anything, she'd only think it was the master; 
he's a-helping himself all along the day." 

^' He's got a right to help himself," said Nellie, 
" and we haven't j and if missus doesn't mind, as 
you say, whether there's a Httle more or less, I dare 
say she'd give you more if you asked her." 

'' Oh, no, she wouldn't," said Joe, " for I did 
ask her one day." 

'' And what did she say ?" 

^' She said I'd had enough, and more than 
enough, and she wasn't going to give me any more ; 
and what's more, she called me a glutton." 

^'And had you had enough?" asked Nellie, 
simply. 

^' Well, for the matter of that, I suppose I had; 
but, you see, missus's cake is good — a deal better 
than the coarse bread my mother makes for us at 
home — and when I've got a chance, why it's only 
natural that I'd rather eat a little more of the one 
here, and a little less of the other when I get back 
to our village. That's natural." 

*' Yes," said Nellie, '^ that's just what Mrs. 
Stancombe said." 
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^^The parson's lady!" exclaimed Joe^ in very 
accountable astonishment. " And pray what does 
she know about me or my supper ?" 

'^ She does not know aught about that," said 
Nellie, ^^ but she said it was natural to want to have 
good things to eat, just for the pleasure of eating 
them ; and she said it was one of the lusts of the 
flesh." 

^^ One of what ?" exclaimed Joe. 

^' One of the lusts of the flesh, Joe, that we 
learn about in the Catechism. Did you never learn 
your Catechism ?" 

'^ Well, you be a queer little maid !" exclaimed 
Joe, forgetting his intention of possessing himself 
of the cake in his amusement. '^ Yes, I learned my 
Catechism sure enough, every word of it, when I 
went to school ; but I never gave much of my mind 
to it then, and I'm bothered if I remember a word 
of it now. What do you say there is in it about 
eating your missus's cake without asking her 
leave?" 

'' I did not say there was anything," repeated 
Nellie ; "I only said that Mrs. Stancombe told us 
to-day it was natural to want to eat good things, 
but that it was one of the lusts of the flesh ; it was 
greediness to long for them just to please ourselves, 
and she said we mustn't do it.'' 

'^ Well, we won't !'' exclaimed Joe, bringing 
down his hand on the table with a thump which 
made the plates and mugs ring, and little Nellie 
start ; " at least we won't do it to-night, or Pll be 
late bringing home that young heifer missus thinks 
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SO much of; and if she were to find that out, it 
would trouble her more than if I ate half the cake 
in her cupboard. So good evening to you, Miss 
Nell, and I'm glad you know your Church Cate- 
chism so weU/' And Joe left the kitchen whistling. 
He looked in at the window, however, as he passed 
along, and said, '^ You're a monstrous queer Uttle 
maid, but I Uke you/' 

If ho had stayed there another moment, Nellie 
was quite ready to reply, '' And I like you, too, 
Joe." As he was gone, she said it to herself, 
adding, '' I wish he'd heard Mrs. Stancombe talk 
to-day, and then, may be, he'd never take things 
again. Joe's so quick at understanding, he'd make 
it all out better than I can. It was so strange that 
should happen about the cake just after I had got 
back." 

Meanwhile, Ellen Stancombe, when wishing her 
mother good-night, had said to her, ''Mamma, 
I've been thinking that to wish for fine clothes and 
grand things is a lust of the flesh, just as much as 
to be covetous, or greedy, or envious." 

'' Of course it is, Ellen, dear; to long for any- 
thing that would gratify the sinful desires of our 
flesh is to lust, and brings down God's anger. 
You remember how the Israelites 'feU a-lusting' 
after the good things — ^the fish and the cucumbers, 
the melons and the leeks, and the onions and the 
garlic, which they had eaten freely in Egypt, and 
were led to murmur at the manna, which seemed as 
nothing at all to them; and how 'God gave them 
up unto their own heart's lust ' to their bitter grief. 
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You have read how they were not ' estrauged from 
their lust,' how they ^lusted exceedingly in the 
wilderness / and you know that St. Paul teUs the 
Corinthians that all these things were ^ our ex- 
amples, to the intent that we should not lust after 
evil things as they also lusted.' Everything that 
has a tendency to gratify the evil desires of the 
flesh is an ^ evil thing/ and the Word of God is 
full of commands to the Christian to give up all 
these lusts of the flesh. You know, Ellen, how 
often this word is used in Scripture to represent 
the sinful desires of the flesh — those ' covetous and 
carnal desires' which we have all made at our 
baptism such a solemn promise to renounce. St. 
Paul reminds his converts continually of this. I 
have just reminded you of his words to the Corin- 
thians. Can you not remember some very similar 
words in some of his other epistles ?" 

'^ I remember what he says to Timothy, mamma, 
when he tells him to ^ flee youthful lusts.' " 

^^ And to the Eomans, Ellen ; you have learned 
the whole of the thirteenth chapter — don't you 
recollect the last verse of that chapter ?" 

Ellen repeated the verse ; ^^ ' Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus, and make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof;' " adding, ^^and I remember 
that verse in the Epistle to the Gralatians, mamma, 
which says that ^ they that are Christ's have crucified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts.' St. Paul 
seems to have written a great deal to his converts 
about this." 

'' So did the other apostles, Ellen. You know 
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St. James says in his epistle that all the troubles and 
scandals that existed in the Gharch^ and all the wars 
and fightings that were amongst them, came from 
these lusts that were at war in their members. Whilst 
Stj^ Peter beseeches his converts not to fashion them- 
selves according to former lusts, but to abstain from 
them ; and both he and St. Jude give it as the special 
mark of the wicked and ungodly men who shall 
come in the latter days, that they shall be scoffers, 
walking after their own ungodly lusts.'' 

When Ellen Stancombe laid her head on her 
pillow that night, she said to herself, ^^ I don't 
think the lust of my flesh would ever be to care for 
good things to eat, but I think it might be to want 
grand things for my own and fine clothes to wear." 
And then, remembering what her mother hgd said 
about all Christ's children crucifying their lusts, the 
prayer went up to &od that He would enable her, 
by the power of his Holy Spirit, so to do. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ARTICLES OP THE CHBI8TUN FAITH. 

JAMMA/' said Ellen Stancombe to her 
mother, as they sat together in the 
window of the pleasant home, which was 
grown familiar enough now really to seem home- 
like, ^^ how are you going to teach Nellie Morton 
the meaning of the word ' articles ' ? You never 
can make her understand all that papa taught me 
when I came to that sentence in my Church 
Catechism/^ 

'^Cannot I, Ellen?" replied Mrs. Stancombe. 
'^ Do you know, I think Nellie Morton is capable of 
understanding quite as much as most little girls of 
her age, not to say more.^^ 

Ellen coloured. '^ I did not mean to be con- 
ceited, mamma, I only meant to ask if you were 
going to tell her aU papa told me. I thought, 
perhaps, you would not think it any good for her to 
know all that. You know, mamma, you teach me 
a great many things you would not teach her." 

''Well, that is true, Ellen,'' said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, " and I think I see now what you meant by 
your inquiry. There are many things, as you 
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say, whicli it is useful for you to know, the know- 
ledge of which would be of no use at all to a child 
in Nellie's rank of life. But as I don't happen to 
know myself what you mean by ' all that ^ which 
papa taught you, perhaps you will tell me what 
papa did teach you ?" 

''Well, for one thing, mamma, he taught me 
the meaning of the word ' articles,' that it came 
from a Latin word, artus, a joint, and meant one 
part of a thing composed of many parts. Papa 
said that the Articles of Belief in the Catechism 
were not very many, that so it might be easier for 
children Uke me to leam and understand them; 
and he showed me a long list of articles at the end 
of the Prayer Book, which he said he had had to 
leam and understand, and which he would teach 
me, too, one day, but not till I was older. He told 
me that the Articles of Belief in the Creed were all 
that it was necessary for me to leam now, and, indeed, 
were all that.it was necessary for any one to know, 
in order that they might be saved.'' 

^' Yes, Ellen," said Mrs. Stancombe, '' to know, 
understand, and behove the Apostles' Creed, to 
believe it, not in the head, but in the heart, which 
is a very different tlung, is not only to know all 
that it is necessary for our salvation that we should 
know, but it is to be saved. For what is it that 
saves us, EUen ? How can any one ever obtaia 
salvation ?" 

" By faith, mamma." 

''And what is faith?" 

'' Believing." 

7 
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^^ And believing what, Ellen V^ 

'^Why, mamma, believing first in God, who 
made us, and then in bis Son Jesus Christ, who 
died for us, and in the Holy Ghost, whom Jesus has 
sent into the world to live in the hearts of his 
people/' 

" In short, Ellen, faith, saving faith, consists in 
believing — ^that is, believing with the heart all that 
is taught us in the Creed. You know why it is 
called the Creed. Papa, who is so fond of making 
you understand words, by telling you from what 
they are derived, is sure to have taught you this.'' 

^^Oh, yes, mamma; it is called Creed, from 
the Latin word credo, ^ I believe.' " 

^^And it tells us aU we need believe, all the 
necessary articles of the Christian faith. In early 
times — in the first ages of Christianity, the belief 
that was required of a Christian was expressed in 
very simple terms. It was only when errors stole 
in, as errors always must steal in, while there are 
enemies around on all sides, it was only then that it 
was found necessary to add article to article, in 
order to guard one and another truth from some 
opposite error. Indeed, some of the sentences in 
the Apostles' Creed, as you now learn it, were not 
added until after the apostles' time. But still the 
Creed, as it stands, is very ancient, and is to be 
found in the works of St. Ambrose. The Thirty- 
Nine Articles papa showed you, were not added in 
their present form until the year 1571. There are, 
indeed, many ^joints' in them which you could 
understand nothing about. But in the Creed, as 
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you learn it in your Catecliism, there is not one 
^joiut^ but what is needful to support and keep 
together the different parts of our faith/^ 

" I liked knowing that about the word ^ article' 
coming from the Latin word artus, and artu8 
meaning a ^ joint,' mamma, because it has always 
helped me with my Creed. I always try and re- 
member that every sentence in it is a separate 
^ joint.' " 

"And that all joined together, Ellen, these 
sentences make a body — a body of divinity, or 
knowledge of divine things — ^beautifully simple and 
necessary for salvation. This reminds me of a 
verse in Bphesians, in the fourth chapter. Can you 
repeat it ?" 

EUen could not; but she looked it out in her 
little Bible, and read it. 

Her mother repeated the words, " ^ The whole 
body fitly joined together, compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth.' " And then she said, " I like 
to talk to you, Ellen, of these things, because you 
pay so much attention." 

At which Ellen looked up, inchned by her 
mother's word of commendation to pay yet more, 
and said, " I love to have things made easy ; and 
what papa said about the ^joints' in our Creed did 
make it easier; and now it seems still more 
plain." 

" You see, Ellen," her mother continued, " these 
joints are very fitly put together. First in order 
comes what it is needful first to know, and so on all 
through. Unite all these parts, and you have a 
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complete whole. But here is Nellie, and we must 
make our teaching yet plainer for her.'' 

Nellie was soon made to understand that the 
articles of the Christian faith meant such points of 
doctrine — that is to say, such great facts or truths 
as Christ had taught, in order that, by the know- 
ledge of them, men might be saved ; and then Mrs. 
Stancombe made her understand that these great 
truths were all simply set forth in the Apostles^ 
Creed — and said, "We must learn this ^ belief^ 
next, Nellie, and then we will come back to the 
third promise made for us at our baptism, ^ that we 
should keep God's holy will and commandments, 
and walk in the same all the days of our life.' " 

But Nellie knew the Creed — every word of it. 
Mrs. Blake always made the girls learn it at school, 
before they began the Church Catechism. First, 
they had to learn the Lord's Prayer — then the 
Creed — and then the Commandments. And all 
these she knew — at least she knew them, as she 
termed it, '^by heart." Though when Mrs. Stan- 
combe said, ^^ I think, perhaps, it would be better 
if we sometimes said we knew things by head than 
by heart, Nellie, don't you, considering how many 
things we can repeat very readily with our tongues, 
and even understand pretty well in our heads, with- 
out ever having given them any place at all in our 
hearts ?" she looked up with her bright, intelligent 
smile, and s&id, " Well, I'm sure, then, I learned 
all the things by head, for I never cared nothing 
at all about them till you came, but I can say the 
Creed every word." 
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And SO she could. Ellen Stancombe herself 
could not have said it more correctly. 

Mrs. Stancombe went over each part with both 
little girls, and found little Nellie pretty well in- 
formed concerning the chief events in our blessed 
Lord^s life and death. But nothing had ever been 
explained to her, so that when Mrs. Stancombe 
asked her what she understood by Christ going 
down into hell, she said she did not know; she 
never understood how that could be ; she had 
wanted to ask Mrs. Blake, only Mrs. Blake never 
liked for any one to ask her anything ; she said it 
wasted time, and that if Nellie asked questions, so 
might any of the other girls, and that if all the 
giris in the school took to asking questions, and 
she had to answer them aU, there would be no 
getting on in the lessons. 

Mrs. Stancombe wondered in her own mind 
how there could be any real getting on without; also, 
whether the httle minds would not continue to ask 
the questions, whether they were allowed to ask 
them to Mrs. Blake or not, and whether, if they 
asked the questions to themselves, and sought the 
answers in themselves, without help or guide, there 
might not be a good many wrong answers given, 
and, consequently, a good many wrong ideas 
formed, which the permission of a little wholesome 
questioniug and answering might have avoided. 
But it was with NeUie Morton, and not with Mrs. 
Blake, that Mrs. Stancombe now had to do, and she 
soon succeeded in making the child understand what 
was meant by the words " He descended into hell,^^ 
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showing her that this only meant that our dear 
Lord had gone down into the grave, 

Nellie did not even know that the Bible was 
not first written in English, and was quite interested 
in hearing that the English language, in which she 
had always heard and learnt it, was only a transla- 
tion from the strange tongues in which the different 
parts were first written. But when Mrs. Stan- 
combe explained to her how the word used by the 
Psalmist in Ps. xvi. 10, where it is said, ^'Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell/' was the same word 
Jacob used, when he cried, ^' I will go down into 
the grave, unto my son, mourning /' and when he 
exclaimed, ^^If mischief befall Benjamin, then shall 
ye bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave/' she quite understood what was meant by 
the same word in the Creed, and said — 

" Yes, I knew Jesus was three days in the grave. 
We learned that at school.^' 

" Now,'^ said Mrs. Stancombe, " tell me, NeUie, 
who it is in whom you say in this Creed that you 
first believe ?'' 

'' In God Almighty,'' said Nellie. 

'^ And Almighty means, mighty or able to do 
all. You see it is said here that He is maker of 
heaven and earth. Everybody and everything are 
made by Him, and He is Almighty to govern 
everything according to his will. And then you say 
you believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, which means 
that his birth was by a miracle. You know what a 
miracle is, Nellie V 
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'^ It's something wonderM/^ said Nellie ; ^^ like 
the miracles of Elijah and Elisha, and of Jesus 
Christ Himself/' 

Mrs. Stancombe turned to Ellen. *^ I think that 
is very much what you would have said about a 
miracle, is it not, Ellen ? only perhaps you can say 
a Kttle more.'' 

And Ellen, who, when Nellie had replied ^^ iVs 
something wonderftd,'' had thought to herself that 
was a very good answer, since her papa had told 
her the word came from the Latin word miraculum^ 
" a wonder,^' replied, ^^ Yes, mamma, that is what 
papa told me a miracle was, ^ a wonder -/ he said that 
God had made certain laws by which He governed 
the world, which only God could make, and only He 
could break, and that whenever He did see fit to 
break them, or give his servants power to change 
them, it was a miracle.^' 

" Yes,'' said Mrs. Stancombe, '^ those laws of 
God are called the laws of nature. In one way they 
are all miracles, so far as being all wonderful, and 
quite out of man's power either to make or to 
break. No one could stop the rising or setting of 
the sun, for instance, or make the fruits and flowers 
to grow on the earth." 

" No, mamma, of course not," said Ellen. 

" But because all these things are arranged by 
Gt)d's fixed laws, the laws of nature, as we say, 
they are called natural^ and everything which is 
done by the setting aside or changing of these 
laws, is said to be a miracle. Do you understand 
this?" 
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Ellen said, ^^Yes/' and Nellie's eyes gave the 
same reply. 

"Then/^ said Mrs. Stancombe, ''our Lord^B 
birth was a miracle. It is one of God^s laws that 
children should have earthly parents — a human 
father and mother — to whom God sends little chil- 
dren. But the Lord Jesus had no earthly father, 
God Himself was his Father, and by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, He was born of the Virgin Mary — 
his mother a weak woman, like any other mother, 
his Father, the Almighty Maker of heaven and 
earth. You have often read all about his suflFerings 
under Pontius Pilate, the governor of Jerusalem, 
who, though he knew and felt that Jesus was a good 
and holy man, and had done no wrong, yet con- 
demned Him to be crucified because he feared the 
Jews, and was afraid of going against their wishes. 
You know, too, all that happened after his cruci- 
fixion ; that He was buried in the grave of Joseph, 
the rich man of Arimathea, and that one of the 
prophecies was fiilfill^ in this his burial.'' 

But on inquiry Mrs. Stancombe found that 
NelKe did not know what a prophecy was, so she 
had to explain to her that it was something told to 
some one before it came to pass, and that the pro- 
phets were men to whom God, by his Spirit, told 
things which He meant to do before He did them ; 
and they wrote down what God had told them, and 
this helped to make people believe in ike things 
when they came to pass. 

Ellen Stancombe knew all this before, Mid while 
her mother was explaining it to Nellie, she was 
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rMnembering how her papa had taught her the 
meaning of the word predict; that it came from 
''pre/' before, and ''ddca/' I speak, and that ''to 
predict," or ''to prophecy,*' meant to say before- 
hand what was coming later ; and when Mrs. Stan- 
combe asked her what prophecy was ftdfilled when 
Joseph, a rich man of Arimathea, an honourable 
councillor, came and craved the body of Jesus from 
Pilate, and having bought fine linen, wrapped Him 
in it, and laid Him in his own sepulchre hewn out 
of a rock, she answered at once that it was the 
prophecy contained in Isaiah liii. 9, where it was 
said that Jesus should be "with the rich in his 
death.*' 

" But Jesus did not stay in the grave," continued 
Mrs. Stancombe ; " He did not remain long 
amongst the departed spirits. On the third day 
He rose again from the dead, and for a short time 
dwelt upon the earth, teaching, consoling, and 
cheering his disciples, and then, as our Creed goes 
on to teach us. He ascended into heaven, where He 
now sits at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty." 

Nellie did not know what was meant by this 
term the "right hand of God,'* since God, being a 
Spirit, and without bodily parts, has not hands and 
feet as men have ; but EUen knew and explained its 
meaning, and brought many verses to prove that 
the " right hand of God was a term used in Scrip- 
ture to signify the power of God — ^whilst to " sit at 
God's right hand" showed the place of highest honour 
and happiness to which his people should be pro- 
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moted. And both the girls were much interested 
in looking out passages to prove this. They read 
of the overthrow of the Egyptians in the fifteenth 
chapter of Exodus, where it is said that the ^^ right 
hand of the Lord had become glorious in power," 
and the ^' right hand of the Lord had dashed in 
pieces the enemy." They turned also to some of 
the most striking verses in the Psalms, which tell 
of the power of the ^^ right hand " of God, both to 
defend and to punish ; how by it the righteous are 
saved and upholden, and the wicked taught terrible 
things. And then, turning to other passages, they 
saw how to '^ sit at God's right hand was to enjoy 
all honour, and glory, and happiness.^' Jesus had 
sat down for ever at the right hand of his Father, 
and thither would He bring all his faithful followers. 
They, too, would one day be set at the right hand 
of God, and then would they understand all that 
was meant by that verse, ^^ in thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.^' 

Mrs. Stancombe made the children repeat this 
verse twice, and then she said, very solenmly, ^^ Only 
think for a moment what happiness that must be — 
'fulness of joy ! ' There is no such thing here as 
'ftdness of joy.' No one ever has been, and no one 
ever wiU be so happy in this world as to have 
nothing wanting; even if perfect happiness could be 
on earth, there must always be one thing to mar its 
complete enjoyment — ^the knowledge that it could 
not possibly last; that, however delicious for the 
time, it was only for a time, it must soon be over. 
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and iniglit never come again. ' At God^a right hand 
there is fulness of joy/ and ' for evermore.^ ^^ 

Both children were Hstening attentively, and 
Mrs. Stancombe perceiving this, said very gravely, 
'^ But we must remember that all will not be exalted 
thus with Jesus to the right hand of God. The very 
next sentence in the Creed speaks of that solemn 
time when the division will be made between those 
who are to inherit this ' fulness of joy,' and those 
who are to be deprived of it for ever. What 
• does that sentence say 1" And looking at Ellen, 
she added, ^'It is a very important joint in our 
beKef.'^ 

Ellen repeated the sentence, '^ ' From thence He 
shall colne to judge the quick and dead.' '' 

'' And who are meant by the quick V^ 

"Those who shall be found alive when Jesus 
comes again.'' 

" Yes, and all these and all the dead will be 
judged, and when judged, separated — separated for 
ever," said Mrs. Stancombe. "It is a very solemn 
thought, this thought of the judgment- day of 
Christ, when the Lord shall come again in the 
clouds of heaven, and hold his last great judgment. 
Then the righteous shall enter into life eternal, and 
the wicked go away — oh, what will be their feel- 
ings when they hear themselves condemned thus — 
go away into everlasting punishment." 

Mrs. Stancombe spoke so gravely, that Nellie 
shuddered, and felt as if that day were almost now 
upon her. She was not accustomed to hear such 
solemn subjects spoken of as the great realities they 
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really are, and it made an impression on her — so 
great an impression, that when Mrs, Stancombe 
said — 

" But I must not ask any more questions now. 
We have talked so much about this first part of 
the Creed that it is time for Nellie to go home, and 
next week we will explain the concluding part,^' 
she was glad, for she felt that she would rather not 
learn any more now. It had all been so new to 
her, so solemn, and so interesting, she did not wish 
to forget any part of it, and was glad to go back to • 
the farm, and think it all over. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ARTICLES OF THE CHEISTIAN FAITH. 

I EXT week came^ and Nellie Morton went 
to receive her lesson on the Church Cate- 
chism with a mind full of interest in the 
subject of the Creed. She was afraid, however, 
that the last sentences would be very difficult, for 
she had looked them over at home without being 
able to understand much about them. 

But no sooner had the lesson begun, than half 
NelUe^s fears concerning its difficulty vanished, so 
simple do even the hardest matters seem when 
simply explained. Mrs. Stancombe began by say- 
ing that she would not detain them long over the 
first sentence, '' I beUeve in the Holy Ghost,^^ since 
it would be necessary in one of their next lessons 
to go fully into this subject, and consider at some 
length the work of the Holy Ghost, the third Person 
in the Trinity. 

*^ We shall then,^^ she said, '^ have to explain 
this fully to you, that you may understand what is 
the work of the Holy Ghost — what He does in the 
hearts and lives of all God's people, just as we 
shall have also to try and understand the work of 
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the Son of God. So that we will leave this sen- 
tence till then, and go on now to see what is meant 
by the term " holy CathoHc Church/' 

As Mrs. Stancombe expected, Nellie had a very 
confused idea of the word ^^ catholic.^' 

'^ Fm sure I don't know what it means,'* she 
said, simply ; ^' but I thought it must be sometlung 
good, until I heard Mrs. Stokes say that the young 
lady at the park had got a ^ Catholic ' for her gover- 
ness, and that it was a downright wickedness to get 
a Catholic to teach a lady that had been bom in a 
Christian land, and that ought to be properly brought 
up by Christian folk. She said she wondered that the 
squire wasn't ashamed to have a governess in his 
house to teach his daughter, who never so much as 
set her foot in the parish church." 

^' And after that, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe, 
'^I do not wonder that you could not understand 
what was meant by believing in the ^ holy Catholic 
Church.' Now, if you will listen to me, I think I 
can make it all very easy. And, first of all, our 
good friend Mrs. Stokes has made a mistake in 
what she told you, for the foreign lady at the 
park, who is Miss Audley's governess, is not a 
CathoUc." 

'' Mrs Stokes saii she was," persisted Nellie. 

"Mrs. Stokes was mistaken, then. Miss 
Audley's governess is a Romanist, which is a very 
diflferent thing indeed from being a Catholic. You 
do not know the meaning of this long word, Nellie. 
My Kttle girl can tell you, for she has often been 
told." 
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" It means ^ universal,^ '^ said Ellen. 

^^ But ^ universal * is a hard word, too, is it not, 
NeUie?'' 

^^I know what it means,'' said Nellie, evidently- 
well satisfied to be able to say so; ^^for I have 
learnt it in my spelling-book. It is in the four- 
syllable words there, and it means ' all, something 
belonging to all people.' " 

^^And are all people Romanists, like Miss Aud- 
ley's governess ?" 

^^No," said Nellie, ^'Pm sure they're not. I 
don't know much what a Eomanist be, but I'm sure 
all people aren't ! For Mrs. Stokes said it was a 
rare thing to see such a thing in Oldfield, and she 
only hoped she wouldn't be turning other people to 
her ways." 

^' Then," said Mrs. Stancombe, ^' a Romanist is 
mt a Catholic, since the word cathoHc means some- 
thing that everybody may be, and what is more, 
Nellie, something that everybody ought to be. 
The word 'catholic' means 'universal,' and the 
word 'universal' means just what your spelling- 
book tells you — something that belongs to all. 
Now, in your Catechism, what do you say you be- 
lieve in that is catholic ?" 

" The holy CathoHc Church," repeated Nellie. 

"That is, the Church of Christ, the Church 
which Christ established on earth, of which you 
were made a member at your baptism, and which 
is called ' Catholic ' because it is for all, a church 
which is to consist of people of all nations. Christ 
died for all. He established his Church for all. 
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There is no respect of persons; no difference of 
nations. It is for all men, and so it is called 
'CathoUc/^^ 

" CathoHc/' said Nellie, who quite understood 
and was surprised to find, as Ellen had often 
been before her, how easy hard things could be 
made. Looking up with her brightest smile, she 
added — 

" I wish Mrs. Stokes would let me tell her the 
meaning of the word ' catholic/ '^ 

"And would she not?^* asked Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

"I shouldn't like to ask her,*' repHed Nellie. 
" She never speaks to me except about my work. It 
was to Master Stokes that she was speaking when 
she said about Miss Audley's governess being a 
Catholic, and I don^t think he knew it wasn't 
right to call her so, leastways he didn't say so." 

"Perhaps," said Ellen, "you might tell Mr. 
Stokes. He looks very good-natured. I don't 
think I should be half so much afraid of him as of 
Mrs. Stokes." 

" I hope Nellie is not afraid either of her master 
or mistress," said Mrs. Stancombe. 

" No," said Nellie, " I'm not afraid of missus, 
because she's never unjust to me. But I would not 
like to speak to her unless she spoke to me. But 
I would not mind telling master if he was alone ; 
he always speaks kind to me when I'm alone, and 
he's told me many times to miud my Church and 
my Bible, and do all the lady taught me. I think 
he'd Uke to hear I was learning my Catechism." 
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''Well, I think/' said Mrs. Stancombe, ''we 
must go on witli it now. I think the only other 
sentence at all difiScnlt to understand is the next, 
'the communion of saints.' The remaining sen- 
tences I will not say much about now, for they 
will aU come into our next lesson. But this word 
' communion ' is almost as hard a word as ' catholic/ 
is it not, Nellie ? and perhaps you have never under- 
stood it either.'' 

"I know when people stay to communion at 
church," said Nellie, " and we have to go away ; 
but that hasn't anything to do with us." 

"Not yet, Nellie/' said Mrs. Stancombe, 
gravely, " but I hope it will one day, and it has a 
great deal to do with the communion of saints. 
Now, do you know, NeUie, that you have ' commu- 
nion ' every day with some one ; and that at this 
moment, you and I, and my own little daughter 
here, are all having ' communion ' together." 

Nellie opened her blue eyes, but Ellen, who 
was already thinking that communion came from 
the word com/municOy ' I converse,' was prepared to 
hear her mother say, "To hold communion is to 
converse, to converse is to talk." 

"Talking is one way of holding communion, 
but there are other ways in which we can tell people 
what we have been doing and saying, and express 
our feelings towards them. If I were away from 
you, Nellie, I could not tell you anything I was 
thinking by talking ; but should I have no other 
way of telling you ? Should I be quite unable to 
let you know, being at a distance from you, any- 

8 
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thing that was going on here^ or anything that I 
should like you to do ?" 

^' You could write to me." 

" And you could ansWer my letters, and that 
would be communion, because it would be exchang- 
ing thoughts, and feelings, and wishes. Now, here 
we say that we believe in the communion of saints. 
Who are saints ?" 

" The apostles were saints," said Nellie, as she 
remembered the Gospel according to St. Mark and 
St. Matthew, and thought of the various epistles of 
the diflTerent saints of old. 

'^ Indeed they were, Nellie, and not only they, 
but aU holy persons are saints. The word saint 
means holy. Every man, woman, or child, there- 
fore, who has been made holy by God's Spirit is -a 
saint. We shall talk more of this another day. 
Now all these holy persons, or 'saints,' as they are 
called, hold communion first with God, and then 
with one another. They converse with God in 
prayer, and in reading his holy word, and in that 
blessed communion which, as you say, you are 
too young yet to be received into ; and then they 
converse with one another about God and good 
things, they pray together, they read God's word 
together, both in church and at home ; they join 
together in good works, works of love and charity, 
and all this is communion. 

'' Those things concerning which the saints love 
to hold communion are just those which are men- 
tioned in the concluding sentences of our Creed, ' the 
forgiveness of sins,' the ' resurrection of the body,' 
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and ' the life everlasting/ The forgiveness of sins, 
through the blood of Jesus, the dear Saviour who 
died for our salvation, is the chief subject of the com- 
nmnion of Christians. All Christians love to think 
of what Jesus has done for them, and to speak of it 
one to another, and to talk of that happy time when 
He will come again, and all the dead shall rise to 
meet Him, and enter with Him into life ever- 
lasting. 

*' We shall talk more of this next time, but now, 
Nellie, we must end our 'communion,' and you 
must return home. You have learned the meaning 
of some hard words to-day, but I do not think you 
will forget them.'' 

Nellie felt sure she should not, and walked back 
to Heath Farm with her mind full of all she had 
heard. She knew she should always remember 
what those two words '' catholic " and '' commu- 
nion" meant, for she had stored their meaning 
away in her head, and Nellie had a very good little 
head of her own. 

But what was troubling her most just now was 
a question not of head but of heart, and that which 
she longed most to hear about was precisely >that 
about which Mrs. Stancombe had said least. 
NelUe asked herself where she should be in that 
great day when the Lord Jesus Christ should come 
again in the clouds of heaven to judge the quick 
and the dead; she thought of the many wrong 
things she had done, and was frightened. 

Then she remembered the words ^' the forgive- 
ness of sins/' and was encouraged. Only she 
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wanted to understand more about this forgiveness 
of sins — what one must do to be forgiven. She 
would be ready to do anything, she thought, only 
she did not see that there was anything she 
could do. 

Now, .only the day before, Nellie had had a Uttle 
lesson on the meaning of that word '' forgiveness '* 
in her own farm-life which, had she only been able 
to understand it, might have been of some comfort 
to her now. When first she came to the farm, her 
mistress had told her that, should she be so unfor- 
tunate as to break anything, she was always to come 
at once and tell her, and then she should never be 
angry with her. 

Nellie, however, was very careful, and she never 
had broken anything until the day before, when she 
let fall a china jug she was washing, and broke it. 

Eemembering Mrs. Stokes^s words, she went to 
her at once, and told her. The master was in 
the room, and for a moment his kind brow was 
clouded, and he exclaimed — ^the first sharp word 
Nellie had ever heard him utter since she had 
been in the house — 

" I wouldn^t have had that jug broken for ten 
times its value. My mother gave it me when I 
was a boy.^^ 

Poor Nellie was so concerned that she burst 
out crying, and kind Mr. Stokes, sorry to have 
been a little severe, said — 

^^ There, never mind, child; accidents will 
happen, and there^s no need to break your heart as 
well as the jug.'' 
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But Nellie, conscious that she had been thinking 
a little too deeply whilst washing the things, and 
that it was through her own carelessness that the 
accident had happened, could not forgive herself, 
and had cried so bitterly over the loss of the jug, 
which Mr. Stokes's mother had given to him when 
he was a boy, that the good old man had called 
her to him, and made her tell him why she was so 
unhappy. 

" Because I was careless," sobbed Nellie, ^' and 
it was my fault the jug was broke — I know it was. 
If I*d been minding more when I washed it, I 
wouldn't have let it fall.'' 

Master Stokes laid his hand on Nellie's head. 

"Now Hsten to me, child," he said, "and 
don't you fret any more over that jug. If you 
were careless — ^well, you've owned it, and you're 
sorry for it, and I forgive you. And what's for- 
given is forgotten — mind that, Nell, my girl. I'm 
not going to think any more about the jug than if 
it had never been broken. It won't come into my 
mind any more — ever again. And I'm no more 
vexed about it than if it hadn't happened. So 
don't ever fret any more." 

And Nellie, seeing that Master Stokes meant 
what he said, had fretted no longer. Sorry, indeed, 
she still was to have broken the jug — more sorry 
perhaps than before, but she no longer felt in dis- 
grace. Mr. Stokes, she could see, had forgiven her, 
and in the midst, of her regret there mingled now a 
great love for the friend who had been so kind, and 
spoken such pleasant words to her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GOD^S HOLY WILL AND COMMANDMENTS. 

IIUT Nellie was to learn something more 
about Jesus^ and the ''forgiveness of 
sins," and '' the resurrection of the body/^ 
and '' the life everlasting/' before next week should 
come, and she should return to Mrs. Stancombe. 
God had another teacher besides that kind friend in 
store for little Nellie, one who was to teach her 
some lessons of holiness and patience in the most 
powerful of all ways, by the seeing of the eye, and 
the hearing of the ear. 

Now, Nellie had remarked that every morning, 
when Mrs. Stokes prepared her milk-pans, setting 
apart what was for the chum, and what was for the 
market, she always filled a certain little blue jug and 
set it aside on the dresser, and that when Master 
Stokes went to his moming^s work after breakfast, he 
always carried the little blue jug with him. But 
the day after Nellie's lesson on the Creed with Mrs. 
Stancombe, Master Stokes did not appear as usual 
at the breakfast-table, and Nellie was told by 
her mistress that her master was bad wifch the 
ague. Now Nellie was very sorry to hear this, for 
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Master Stokes was good and kind to her, and slie 
liked him very mnch. Mrs. Stokes was good and 
kind to ker also, and ske liked ker, too, but Mrs. 
Stokes's voice was loud and ker manner quick, and 
ske spoke up sharp sometimes. Master Stokes never 
did, but always had a kind word and a pleasant smilei 
for the little maid, and thus he had won her heart. 
And when she heard he was ill, she expressed her 
sorrow so warmly that her mistress was surprised 
to hear her. 

'^You're fond of your master, Nellie,'' she 
said. 

''Indeed I be," said Nellie, ''he be so good 
to me." 

"The master's fond of children, very," said 
Mrs. Stokes, "particularly of Httle girls;" and 
she gave a sigh which, to Nellie's quick ear — an 
ear so quick because of the quick heart within — 
told of some sorrow connected with children, with 
little girls. "The master's fond of children. 
There's that little jug, Nellie," and the mistress 
glanced at the little blue jug on the dresser, which 
Nellie had so often remarked since she had been at 
the farm ; " the master bought that jug himself, and 
chose the brightest colour and the prettiest pattern 
he could find, because he knew that our Httle neigh- 
bour, Patty Seymour, had a fancy for fresh milk. 
And not a day has passed since then that he has 
not carried the milk to her himself, before ever he 
sees after his farm. A mighty favourite of his is 
poor little Patty, and many an hour has she spent 
here along with him j but I reckon we'll see her 
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about here no more. However, she'll not go with- 
out her milk. You^ll clear away the breakfast, and 
wash up the things, and I'll go over to Seymour's 
with it myself, and if the master calls, you'll tell 
him where I*m gone, and that I'll be back 
directly." 

*' Oh, please," cried Nellie, a vision of poor little 
Patty rising up at once before her mind; " mightn't 
I go ? I'd Uke to go so much." 

'' Well, child, and so you may, for I'd as soon 
stay and mind the master myself — ^you know your 
way. It's the house on the other side of the brook, 
that stands back from the lane, the only cottage 
between this and the cross roads." 

Nellie knew it well, and said so. She had seen 
the man Seymour going to and fro many times, but 
had never heard till now of this little Patty, for 
whom the blue jug was prepared every morning. 

Benjamin Stokes and his wife were small talkers, 
and what they did say to one another was generally 
at supper-time, when Nellie was not there, or after 
she had gone up to bed. 

Now, Nellie was not fond of strangers, and was 
always shy in making a new acquaintance, and she 
never could understand afterwards what had made 
her so anxious to carry that jug of milk to little 
Patty Seymour that morning, except by thinking 
that God, having prepared little Patty to be a 
teacher of many blessed lessons to her, had also 
disposed her heart to go and learn them. 

As she went along the road, jug in hand, she 
felt a great desire to see this little girl who was 
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such a ^' mighty favourite" with Mr. Stokes, but 
her heart somewhat failed her when she reached the 
door. There was no going back now, however, so 
she knocked timidly. Mrs. Stokes had forgotten 
to tell her, or she did not know herself, that she 
ought not to knock, but to go in, and the result 
was that Nellie knocked two or three times without 
receiving any answer, and was just on the point of 
turning back with her milk, when she thought she 
heard a voice within, and listening attentively, she 
heard some one inviting her to " come in." So in 
she went, and had no difficulty in knowing then 
what direction to take, for the sound of some one 
in a violent &t of coughing drew her to the little 
kitchen, where, on a low settle by the fire, lay a 
girl somewhat older than herself — little Patty Sey- 
mour. She did look ill ! Her sunken cheeks were 
so white and drawn, they seemed but feeble frame- 
works for the pair of large, dark, glassy eyes which 
almost frightened poor little Nellie, as she turned 
them towards her. Neither child spoke at first. 
Patty, indeed, had no power to do so, for the effi^rt 
to raise her voice sufficiently to bid Nellie enter, 
had brought on such a violent fit of coughing, that 
when at length it subsided, she had scarcely any 
breath left; and NelUe, who had never heard any 
one cough hke that before, was seized with alarm, 
lest the sick girl should die with her there alone. 
At length the coughing ceased, and Patty, recog- 
nizing the jug, gave a smile — such a smile. Nellie 
never forgot that first smile she saw on Patty's face, 
though she was but ten years old then, and she 
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lived to be a woman. The smile restored Nellie's 
courage, and she said — 

'^ Pve brought the milk, mis&us sent me because 
master's bad/^ 

Such a look of sorrow drove away the smile, 
that again Nellie felt frightened, and wished she 
had not been in such a hurry to offer to bring 
the milk to a girl with such great black eyes, 
and such an awful cough. She certainly would 
not have done so, had she known how frightened 
she was to be both by one and the other. But 
Nellie was to change her mind again on this subject, 
and that before she left the house. 

'' Bad is he V asked Patty ; '' is he ill V 

^^ Not so very ill," replied Nellie ; '^he^sgotthe 
ague; missus says he'll soon get over it, so don't 
take on about it. It makes sick folk worse when 
they take on about anything. Missus said so, and 
you look very sick. Missus was coming herself, 
only I asked to." 

Patty smiled again. '^Why did you want to 
come ?" she said. 

And Nellie replied, "1 thought Pd like to see you." 

'^ Did you ever see any one so ill before ?" 
asked Patty ; and as Nellie's feyes fell now on the 
tiny wasted hands that lay on the coverlid, she 
replied at once, 

^^ No, never ; can't they do nothing to make you 
better?" 

^' They've done all they can," said Patty ; '^ but 
no medicines will do me any good now, I shall never 
be better in this world." 
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^^ Never V^ said Nellie ; '^ Pm very sorry." 

Again the sweet smile, as Patty answered 
brightly, '^Pm not, I should not be at all sorry 
only for father, he will have no one with him when 
Pm gone, and he is such, a good father to me, it 
will be lonely for him ; only for that I should be 
glad to go." 

Nellie^s interest was thoroughly roused, and 
drawing nearer to the girl, she fixed her own large 
eyes, so bright and blue, upon her, and said — 

''Yes, you're so sick, it must be dreadful to 
cough like that, and to be so thin and weak." 

'' Oh, it is not that," cried Patty, '' my cough is 
bad sometimes, and my side, too, and I know I shall 
never have any pain in heaven, but it isn^t for that 
Fd like to die. It^s to be with Jesus." Then, 
fixing an earnest gaze on Nellie's eager face, she 
asked, ',' Do you know Jesus ? do you love Jesus ?'* 

And Nellie answered at once, '' No, but I want 
to, and the lady's going to teach me." 

''The lady at the Rectory," said Patty; "the 
new parson's wife, they say she is so good. Father 
says she would come and see me if she knew there 
was any one ill here." 

" Would you like her to come ?" asked NeUie. 

"I should like to see her," replied Patty; 
"because she would talk to me of Jesus and of 
heaven, and I love that so much, but it's a long way 
to come." 

"She wouldn't mind thiit," exclaimed Nellie, 
" she'd like to come, she said so last night." 

" Does she know Pm here ?" asked Patty. 
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^^ No, I didn't mean she said she'd like to come 
and talk to you, for Fm sure she doesn't know of 
your being sick, but she said she liked so much to 
talk about heaven and Jesus. She told us all the 
saints did, that was all good people did — ^she said it 
was communion." 

A bright look passed over the sick girl's fa^ce. 
It seemed to lighten up the pale cheeks. ^' Com- 
munion !" she said, ^Hhat's what I thought I'd like 
to talk to her about. Father said the parson would 
come himself, he wanted to go and tell him, but I 
think I should be afraid to speak to him ; but you 
say the lady's very kind, you know her ?" 

^^Tes, I go there every week. She's a dear 
good lady. Shall I ask her to come and see you ?" 

^^If it wasn't coming too far," said Patty. 
And Nellie wished it was nearer Tuesday that she 
might tell Mrs. Stancombe aU about the sick girl 
who hved so close to Heath Farm. She was not 
frightened at her now. She longed to stay and 
talk to her, but the clock struck nine, and Nellie 
remembered that Mrs. Stokes would be wanting her 
at home. 

^^I must go," she said, "but I hope missus 
will let me come agaiu. Do you stop here aU alone ? 
I wouldn't like to be alone if I was so sick." 

"Pm never alone," said Patty, with a strong 
emphasis on the '^ never;" ^^ Jesus is always with 
me, and I like to be quiet that I may have Him all 
to myself. It seems to me it's when I'm alone that 
I can talk best with Him, and hear best what He 
says. But father will be in by and by, and he 
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leaves me everything I want, all put ready close to 
me ; '^ and she glanced at the little table placed close 
to the settle on which a careful hand had arranged 
all that she was likely to want during the day — ^her 
Bible and Prayer Book — some oranges, a bottle of 
water and a glass, and two or three other comforts. 
" Besides/' she added, '^ I'm not so ill that I cannot 
move about, there's no fear in leaving me alone ; 
tie doctor said it would not be for some time, 
perhaps not for a long time, and that then it wouldn't 
be at all sudden, that there would be a great change 
first." . 

Nellie knew she alluded to her death, and 
wondered how she could talk of it so quietly. 
Perhaps ber little speaking face told what was 
passiDg within, for as if in answer to her thought, 
the sick girl said, ^^Does it seem strange to you 
that I should speak of death so quietly? You 
know I've had so much time to think of it, that it 
comes natural now to speak of it, and there's 
nothing dreadful in death, nothing at all when one 
knows that one's going to Jesus, and that He has 
forgiven aU one's sins. The poor body must be 
laid in the grave ; I'm sure that's all mine is fit 
for now," she added, glancing at the wasted hands ; 
'^ but even the body wiU be made new by and by, 
when it rises again ; it will be a glorious body then ; 
fit to enter with Jesus into everlasting life. But I 
must not keep you now, only I hope you'll come 
again. And tell kind Mr. Stokes I'm so glad he is 
not very iU, I hope he'll soon be well. Tell him I 
shall miss him very much, and that I am so much 
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obliged to him for sending the milk all the same. 
Don^t forget the jug/' she added^ as Nellie wished 
her an unwilling good bye, and was leaving the 
house. 

Nellie would have forgotten it, for her mind 
was fully occupied with the one thought of the sick 
girl, so patient on her lonely couch, so happy at the 
thought of death, so sure that Jesus had forgiven 
all her sins, and that she was soon going to enter 
into that everlasting life of which Mrs. Stancombe 
had spoken so much the evening before. All that 
morning at her household work, aU that afternoon 
at her sewing, Nellie thought of Patty Seymonr; 
but Mrs. Stokes said nothing to her on the subject 
of her visit, beyond asking how the girl was, and 
receiving the message which she had sent, and 
Nellie said nothing to Mrs. Stokes, much as she 
longed to know something more about her. That 
evening, however, her wish was gratified. Nellie 
had just cleared away the tea things, and sat down 
again to her sewing, when her mistress called her 
to bring her work into the upper room, while she 
herself went to superintend some outside concerns 
in the master's absence. Now NeUie had never yet 
been upstairs in the house. The mistress always 
minded those rooms herself, and though NeUie had 
sometimes wondered what they were like, she had 
never, as many another girl might have done, taken 
the opportunity when she had been left alone in 
the house, to go and see. For though Nellie had 
an inquiring mind, and was, as Mrs. Blake used to 
say, '* such a daring Uttle puss,'' she never pried 
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into other people's concerns ; she liad far too mucli 
native good feeling to do so— it was wonderful, 
indeed, to see how much of this right feeling about 
many things was to be found in little Nellie. Even 
Mrs. Blake used to observe it sometimes, and say she 
wondered where the child could get her self-respect 
and straightforwardness, considering what sort of 
a father she had, and all the disadvantages she was 
under; perhaps Mrs. Blake would not have won- 
dered so much had she known pretty Nell Oarsdale, 
NeUie's mother, and what a modest, truthful girl 
she had been before John Morton broke her heart, 
and laid her in her early grave. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

god's holy will and commandments. 

jOW, however, that Nellie was summoned 
upstairs, and told to take her work and 
^ git qoiet in the room with her master, she 

iemaj-ked with interest the various things around 
her ; and what struck her first and most of all were 
different little articles that had evidently belonged 
to a child, and that chHd a girl. The whole room 
was arranged with that wonderful neatness, and 
shone with that bright cleanliness which marked 
everything that passed under Mrs. Stokes's hands; 
but special care seemed to have been bestowed on 
these things, they were so neatly arranged, so 
brightly kept. Nellie could not prevent her eyes 
from wandering continually to them— to the doll in 
a small cradle on the shelf— to the white fleecy 
lamb upon wheels beside it— to the bright white 
mug '' for a good child'' hanging above it, and to 
the coloured Scripture prints pasted neatly against 

the wall. 

Mr. Stokes from his arm-chair watching these 
things himself— as he always did watch them when 
they were within reach of his eyes— saw plainly 
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enough that little Nellie was watching them too. 
Had it been her mistress who had made this 
remark, Nellie would probably have been told to 
keep her eyes on her work, and not look about 
her; and there might have been an added tone of 
sharpness in her mistress's voice, from the very- 
feeling that was at work within her heart. But 
Benjamin Stokes was of another nature. After 
looking thoughtftdly at Nellie for some time, she 
being too interested in the child's toys on the shelf 
to observe that he was looking at her at all, he 
said, '^You'll be wondering may be whom those 
things belonged to ?" 

And Nellie said, " Yes. Were they your little 
girl's?" 

She had not meant to wound, but, like much 
that Nellie did, the question was too abruptly put, 
and Benjamin Stokes winced. Nellie saw this, and 
was so sorry. 

"I didn't mean to ask,'' she said, ^^only I 

wanted so much to know, because — because " 

Poor Nellie hesitated and stammered ; in her desire 
to get out of the difficulty, she was getting 
ftirther into it. Her master took compassion on 
her. 

''Because what?" he said. ''You needn't be 
afraid to speak, I like to hear you. I*m fond of 
children, especially girls." 

" It was just that !" exclaimed Nellie, her bright 
eyes brighter than ever, and the rosy colour 
deepening in her cheeks. "Missus said this 
morning, when you sent the milk, that you were 

9 
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80 fond of children, specially of girls ; and when I 
saw those things, I thought, perhaps, as how — as 
how^ " 

^^ As I had had a child myself, a girl perhaps, 
once upon a time, and that had made me like them 
that reminded me of her." 

''Yes, yes," said Nellie, whilst something in 
Mr. Stokes's voice made her feel as if she should 
like to burst out crying. 

'' Well, you thought right, my lass,'^ continued 
the old man ; '' and though it's a many years ago 
now — so long ago that, when I think of it, it seems 
as if it must have been something read about in a 
book, not something that had really happened; 
though, if it hadn^t been real, it would not have 
stopped along with one all one's life as it has done. 
Yes, we had a little girl once along with us in this 
house, and those things belonged to her : that mug, 
she drank out of it every day ; that lamb, the first 
time she walked along the kitchen floor she dragged 
it after her ; that doll, she laid it down hke it is 
now, it^s never been moved since, the very night 
before she laid down her own pretty head to lift it 
up no more in this here world. Yes, those were 
her things, every one of them ; but don^t you ask 
the mistress about them, she^ll not bear to hear 
them named nor her neither, at least not by none 
but me, and sometimes not by me. But you're a 
goo4 little lass, and I marked what was a-passing 
in your mind, and thought I^d tell you.'' 

''Thank you very much," said Nellie, not 
knowing how glad the good man had been to tell 
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Iier what lie had^ since there was nothing on earth 
he loved so well as to talk of this one child to those 
who would listen to him. 

"And now/' he continued; 'Til tell you why I 
first came to like Patty Seymour, where the mistress 
Bent you to-day. You're a small lass, but you're 
cute. Did you mind those eyes of hers V^ 

" Oh, yes,'' cried Nellie, " they were so big and 
80 dark. I never saw eyes like that before.*' 

"I have," said Benjamin. "They say that 
those who are born with eyes like that don't live ; 
that they're made for looking into deeper things 
than we've got to see in this world. I remember 
neighbour Smith said so of my darling's eyes. I 
was like to knock him down for saying it, but no 
doubt it was true, only I couldn't bear to hear it 
said. The first time Stephen Seymour came to live 
in this part, and I saw him standing at his door 
with his motherless child in his arms, I saw she'd 
got my darling's eyes. ' Your child's not strong,' 
I said. ' No,' said he, ' she's afflicted in her spine ; 
she can't walk yet, though she's three years old. 
The doctor says she'll be a cripple all her life.' ' It 
won't be a long life,' thought I, but I did not say 
so, for I minded the pang that had gone through 
me when neighbour Smith said what he did about 
my lass; but I held out my arms to the child, 
which I'd never done to any child since mine was 
taken from me to be laid in her coffin, and — ^bless 
her ! — ^if she didn't come to me at once I I think 
I see her now, though it's ten years agone and 
more ; and I brought her straight up here to my 
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wife, and when she saw her, if she didn't burst out 
a-crying, she that don't cry from New Year to New 
Year ; and she cried, ' It's just our lassie^s eyes !' 
and from that time she's never cared to see the 
girl more tKan she could help. But she's been a 
deal about the pla»ce with me till now, when she's 
going to where the other's gone before." 

Nellie's large blue eyes never moved from the 
face of the old man, who quite forgot, as he talked, 
to how young a child he was speaking. No grown-up 
person could have paid more eager, intelligent 
attention, or expressed in each feature deeper 
sympathy. 

" And she could walk, then V^ she said, when 
Benjamin paused in his tale; '^she wasn't a 
cripple 1" 

^^ A cripple \" repUed Benjamin; ''wait till you 
see her walk to see what a cripple she is ! Her 
father had a pair of crutches made for her, and she 
went on them ; but it was sad to see her. It made 
me sad many times, but never her ; she was always 
cheerful, always happy." 

'*I think she's very good — very good," said 
NelHe. 

'"That's it," cried Benjamin, warming into a 
fervour which seemed to make hini forget his ague. 
" Ah 1 my lass, if you're as good a girl as that poor 
cripple is, it'll be well for you and them as have to 
do with you. There was always one word on her 
lips whenever any one pitied her, or asked her 
whether she fretted about being^ like she was. 
^ It's God's holy will,' she would say. I wonder 
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how many times IVe heard her say them words, 
'His holy will/ '* 

'^ They're in the Catechism,'* said Nellie ; '' may 
be she learned them there/* 

" I don't know where she learned them/' said 
Benjamin; ''but she made good use of them. 
Many's the time she's stopped ray mouth Hke with 
them. I mind well how I told her one day all 
about our little maid that was gone just like I told 
you but now, and she looked up at me with them 
eyes of hers, and said, ' Oh, Master Stokes, it was 
God's holy will to take her/ " , 

Benjamin Stokes sighed, for he remembered 
how he had told his wife these very words of Uttle 
Patty's, and what a deaf ear she had turned to them. 
But httle NeUie's ear was anything but deaf. As 
Benjamin paused again, she again repeated — 

" Yes, they're in the Catechism ; ' God's holy 
wiU and commandments, and walk in the same all 
the days of my Hfe.' " 

" The very words !" cried Benjamin, fixing his 
own eyes upon Nellie's, as though he thought they 
must be dark and deep too, or she could not say 
such things. But Nellie's eyes were blue enough 
at this moment, as she again repeated — 

" They're in the Catechism." 

" She never said naught about the Catechism to 
me that I remember," replied Benjamin, "but she 
always talked about her baptism, and how she 
promised then that she'd keep God's holy will and 
commandments, and walk in them all the days of 
her life. She says it's God's will that she should 
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suffer, and that it's his commandment to her to be 
patient. You talk to her, my lass, and she'll tell 
you a many things I've got no head to remember. 
Somehow things she's said to me seem to stop in 
my heart more than they do in my head ; but that 
was ever one of her favourite sayings about God's 
will and commandments. If ever there was any one 
who minded these commandments, it has been that 
child. There wasn't the power on earth that could 
have tempted her to do the thing she thought was 
wrong; no, not when she wasn't taller than my 
walking-stick. There ! there never was a child 
like her. What mine might have grown to be 
there's no telling ; doubtless, with those eyes, she'd 
have been of the same sort — one of those deep- 
thinking, angel-like kind that seem as though they 
saw what other folks have got to fancy, right into 
the other world, and the things belonging to it. 
But the Lord took mine before we could do more 
than guess at what she was going to be, while little 
Patty was left here, as she'd say herself, to do the 
Lord's will and obey his commandments. There, 
you talk to her, child, and see if she doesn't do 
you good." 

'^ rd like to talk to her very much,^' said NeUie, 
^^ifshe^letme.'^ 

" Oh, she^ll let you fast enough, poor lassie ; 
there^s naught she Ukes better than a bit of talk, 
though, bless her dear heart, she hasnH as much 
breath to spend on talking as she used to have in 
the days when sheM keep me company for hours 
about the place. The missus, she warned me many 
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a time not to be a-setting my heart again upon 
another child. It might have been better if Pd 
minded her words, for it is but another trouble now 
sWs a-going like the other one.^^ 

At this moment Mrs. Stokes entered the room, 
and finding Benjamin looking so much brighter than 
when she had left, at once, set down his improved 
looks to the right cause — the old man had been 
talking to the little girl and was all the better for it. 

" Get the supper quick, child,^^ she said to Nellie ; 
and no sooner had Nellie gathered up her work and 
returned to the kitchen than she said, '^You^re 
better, Ben ; the child has done you good — children 
always do. You^re such an one for getting on with 
them. For my part, I can^t think what you find to 
say to them; and you don^t make much of them 
either, than I can see.^^ 

Which was true, for in spite of Benjamin 
Stokes's love for the little ones, he always felt shy 
of them in his wife's presence, doubtless because he 
knew how little she sympathized in his feeling for 
them. 

''I've been telling her about Patty Seymour," 
he said, feeling a little nervous lest Mrs. Stokes 
should suspect that he had been telling her about 
anything else, since evidently she had never men- 
tioned to the child that there had ever been any other 
Kttle one before hersetf within those walls. " She'd 
like to go and see her sometimes," he continued. 
'' You'd better let her go, wife ; she'll learn naught 
but good from her." 

" She's welcome to go when she's got time," 
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replied Mrs. Stokes, ^' but she^s plenty to do, and 
though Patty's a good girl, and I must say patient 
enough, she's got some strange notions, and may be 
is a little over ready to put them down other people's 
throats.^' 

Mr. Stokes did not answer. Patty Seymour was 
one of the few subjects on which the good man and 
his wife thought diflferently, and Benjamin never 
entered into argument with his wife if he could 
possibly avoid it ; for if Mrs. Stokes was a woman 
of few words, she was also a woman whose few 
words were of that decided character that it was 
pleasanter by far for the listener when they were 
words of agreement, and not of difference. 

But Nellie Morton was well disposed to agree 
with Mr. Stokes iu his liking for Patty Seymour, 
though she had seen her for the first time that 
morning. 

As she prepared the supper things she said to 
herself, ^^ I'm so glad she knows her Catechism ; 
perhaps she'll talk to me about it one day. And 
to think that she should be so fond of just that last 
sentence Pve been learmng. Well, she looks as 
though she had kept God's holy will and command- 
ments all her life ; and I'm sure I want to keep them 
too — perhaps she'll help me." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



WHO HATH MADE ME AND ALL THE WOELD. 




JLIE'S hope was to be realized, and a 
great help was Patty Seymour to prove to 
her, as she began to experience on the very 
next day, when again she had leave to carry the 
blue jug to the sick girl ; and again Patty found 
opportunity, as those ever will find whose own 
hearts are filled with the subject, of speaking to her 
of Jesus. It was but a few words, for at that early 
morning hour NelHe's time at the farm was precious, 
and Patty knew that it was, and neither of the girls 
would have wished to make the visit longer than 
Mrs. Stokes would have considered right. But a 
great deal may sometimes be said in a very short 
time, and perhaps Patty Seymour's words made all 
the more impression on Nellie Morton from there 
not being too many of them. Patty had inquired 
eagerly how Mr. Stokes was, and Nellie had 
answered, ''Very much better; he hopes to come 
himself may be to-morrow, but if not, the next day." 
"Oh, I'm so glad," exclaimed Patty, ''dear, 
kind Mr. Stokes, he's my best firiend in all the world 
after &ther. I'm so glad he's better, and that he'll 
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soon be able to get out again — ^aren't you ?" she 
added^ remarking the look on Nellie's Uttle expres- 
sive face, which at this moment was not altogether 
one of sympathy. 

" I'm very glad he's better/' replied Nellie, in 
her own straightforward way ; '^ it would be very- 
wicked of me not to be, for he's so good to me, and 
I like him very much. But I'd rather he hadn't got 
out again quite so quick, because you know when he 
can bring the milk himself he won't send me, and 
I like so much to come and see you." 

'^ It's very good of you to say so," said Patty, 
gratefully ; ^^ there are not many girls who would 
care to come and see me, do you know, Nellie ; 
though there are a good many children round here, 
they never made friends with me when I was able 
to go out. I used to try sometimes, but I found 
they did not care for stopping quiet ; they were all 
for running and playing, as it was only natural they 
should be, and I could never run and play along 
with them, not even before I was taken ill, because 
I was always crippled. You don't know that, per- 
haps, NelUe, you don't see it when I'm lying down." 

^^ Mr. Stokes told me," said Nellie. 

'^ But he did not teU you how good and kind 
he'd been to me," said Patty, warmly, '^ it wouldn't 
be like him to say anything about that." 

'^ He said you'd been a great deal with him," said 
NelUe. 

" Hours and hours," repUed Patty; ''he's been 
my great companion, almost as much as father him- 
self, because father's only at home in the evenings. 
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he's away at liis work almost all day. He often says * 
he could not have gone on with it as he has done if 
it hadn't been for Master Stokes being so good to 
me, and our living so close." 

'' You never came to the house," said Nellie ; 
''at least, I've never seen you there since I 
came." 

''I was too ill to get so far, NeUie," replied 
Patty, ''long before you came; but even when I 
was well, at least what was well for me, and could 
get down there on my crutches, I seldom went in- 
doors. Mistress Stokes fretted like at the sight of 
me. The master says it was the sight of me 
reminded her of their only child, who died when 
she was quite little." 

"Yes," said Nellie, again, "Mr. Stokes told 
me so.*' 

" He loves to talk of her," said Patty, " he was 
so fond of her. There's an old woman who comes 
to clean our cottage every week who was a servant 
there when the Uttle girl was alive, and she often 
talks to me of her, and what an idol she was to her 
parents. She says she was the loveliest little crea- 
ture she ever set eyes on, and had such a voice. 
She had the most wonderful love of music, and before 
she was three years old could sing beautiftdly. 
Neighbour Simmons says, to see that child and hear 
her sing you'd have thought she was an angel come 
firom heaven. It seems so strange to think that if 
she had lived she would be a grown woman now. 
But Mr. Stokes says children like her, so lovely and 
wise-like, seldom do live. Neighbour Simmons 
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told me that it was dreadful to see the parents when 
she died ; that one talks about people dying of grief, 
but she really did think they would never get over 
it. And I believe they never have." 

'' Mrs. Stokes feels it most/* said Nellie, deci- 
dedly, contrasting, in her own mind, the grave, 
rigid expression, and stem set features of her mis- 
tress with the benevolent, pleasant look of her 
master. 

^^ I suppose she does," said Patty, " though I 
don't believe the weight of the sorrow fell more 
heavily on her than on him. But you see, Nellie, 
when we carry all the weight of a burden ourselves 
it's harder to bear than when we let some one help 
us. And I think that's just the diflference between 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokes." 

''Who helps Mr. Stokes ?" asked Nellie, with 
that simplicity which had already secured for her 
more than one good friend, and was now winning 
for her another j *' do you ?** 

Patty smiled that peculiar bright smile in which 
the eyes took as much part, or perhaps more, than 
the mouth. '' I hope I do a little," ^he said, '' for 
Mr. Stokes never tires of talking to me about his 
lost darling, and it does lighten the heart's trouble 
to talk of it to those who love to listen ; and I 
believe it makes the trouble press much heavier 
when one shuts it tight down in one's heart, and 
won't let any one so much as guess at its being 
there, unless indeed," she added, '' while one shuts 
it away from other people's eyes, one pours it all out 
before God. I think if one tells God one can do 
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wiihont telling other people. His comfort is enongh 
for us. But it must be dreadful to try and do with- 
out either God or man. It seems to me as if a 
sorrow shut up like that, hid away from both, would 
break the heart that tried to hold it." 

Nellie only imperfectly understood her new 
friend's meaning, but she seized it sufficiently to 
say, ^'And does God help Mr. Stokes to bear his 
trouble V 

" I'm sure he does," said Patty ; '^ for I know Mr. 
Stokes wishes to be resigned to his holy will, and 
you know, Nellie, it was God's will that his child 
should die; and whatever is God's will must be 
good. It must be," she added, emphatically. 

" That's what Mr. Stokes told me," exclaimed 
Nellie ; '^ he said you were so fond of talking about 
God's holy will and commandments, that those were 
your favourite words, and I said you must have 
learned them in your Catechism.'^ 

^' And so I did, Nellie, and they are my favourite 
words, and shall I tell you why ? but I'm afraid I 
haven't time now. I must not keep you talking 
long, but next time you come — ^to-morrow, if Mr. 
Stokes is not able to come himself, if not, when 
next you do come, I'll tell you why I love those 
words so much.'' 

Much and truly as little Nellie liked good Mr. 
Stokes, she could not find it in her heart to desire 
that he should be able himself to carry the blue jug 
to Patty Seymour next morning. She wished him 
well, and his ague gone, but she hoped he would be 
prudent enough to follow his wife's adnce, and stay 
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one day more within doors. And so lie did, and 
Nellie set off quite joyfully to Patty's house, eagerly 
hoping she should find her well enough to talk to 
her, for this might be the last opportunity she 
should enjoy of seeing her for some time. Patty 
was particularly well, she had had what for her was 
a good night ; the cough was less troublesome, the 
breathing not so oppressed, and no sooner had the 
girls met, than to Nellie's delight Patty at once 
recurred to the subject on which they had been 
speaking when they parted the day before. 

'^ I said I would tell you why I love those words 
in the Catechism so much,'' said Patty. '^ Come, 
sit down here beside me, and you shall hear. I can 
teU you all about it in plenty of time for you to be 
back at the farm by half-past nine. I told you 
yesterday, you know, that T was crooked. My 
spine was never straight like other children. Father 
says I was bom so; but it got much worse as 
I grew older, and it was so weak that I could 
not carry my head straight, as you do, Nellie ; it 
hung always on one side, and seemed too heavy for 
my body. The doctors thought I should never be 
able to walk at all ; but when I was about six years 
old, a kind doctor, who came down here to see Mrs. 
Audley, the squire's lady, you know, Nellie ?" 

''Yes," said Nellie, ''I've heard about her. 
They've just come home from foreign parts." 

"They hadn't gone away th6n," continued 
Patty, " and Mrs. Audley was very delicate. She 
was always having different doctors to come and see 
her, and try and find out what was the matter with 
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her. Well, one day, a grand doctor came all the 
way from London to see her, and that was the be- 
ginning of my being able to walk. IVe often 
thought about it since, and how strange it all was. 
Father told me one day about this gentleman^s 
coming, and that he had to go to the station to meet 
him ; but I little thought what good his visit was to 
bring to me.^' 

" Did your father ask him to come and see you 
too V^ asked Nellie. 

" Oh, no ! of course not ; he was a very grand 
gentleman indeed ; and though father would do any- 
thing in the world for me, I don't think he would 
even have liked to say anything about me, only it 
was all ordered for him to see me. IVe often 
thought about it since, Nellie, when IVe read that 
verse in the Bible about the rich and poor meeting 
together, and the Lord being the maker of them all. 
It was so wonderful how God arranged it all for us 
that day. It was a lovely day, the first fine day 
that we had for a long time, the sun shining so 
warm and bright, and fiot a breath of wind, and I 
wished so much to lie out of doors on this very little 
couch where Pm lying now. Father used often to 
bring it out for me to lie on when he was at home ; 
but he never liked me to be out when he was at his 
work, for fear it might come on to rain, or the wind 
should change, or something go wrong. But that 
day I coaxed him, and he said I might ; he was only 
to be away two hours, and he would have to pass by 
me twice himself, for our cottage lies straight in 
the road from the park to the station ; and he made 
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Mrs. Simmons, our neighbour, promise she'd come 
over every now and then, and see after me. Father 
passed on his way to the station, and stopped to 
speak to me, and said he'd be returning in half aji 
hour, or less, with the gentleman. ' I won't be able 
to speak to you then,' he said, ' but I'll see whether 
you're all right.' He was in the squire's gig, and 
in less than half an hour there they were again, he 
and the gentleman. I think I see him now, Nellie ; 
such a kind face as he had. Oh ! how kind people's 
faces can be, and what good it does one to see tiiem 
when they are, especially when one's sick and 
weary." 

'^Did he see you?" asked Nellie, eagerly; ^' did 
he stop ?" 

^^Tes," said Patty; '^father did not speak to 
me, of course, but he looked at me and smiled as 
he passed, and of course I looked at him and smiled 
too; and then — ^father's told me about it many 
times since — ^the gentleman looked at me too, and 
asked what child it was, and father said it was his 
child — ^his only one — and told him how I'd been 
crippled from a baby, and had never walked. The 
gentleman was out of the gig in a moment, and 
seemed to take as much interest in me as though he 
had come from London on purpose to see me — ^it 
was wonderful, NeUie." 

Nellie did not think it was ; if Patty looked at the 
gentleman as she was looking at her now, with such 
light in her large dark eyes, and that smile on her* 
pale little face, she could quite understand the in- 
terest which the doctor at once felt for her. 
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" He did not stay more than a minute or two 
then/^ continued Patty, '^for he said the squire 
would be expecting him at the Park ; but he told 
father that he would be returning the next day, 
and that he would ask the squire to let father drive 
Urn back to the station, and start in time to see me 
on his way. And so he did, Nellie, and Fm sure 
he could not have taken more trouble about the 
grand lady at the Park than he did about me. He 
wrote down all about me in a book, and after- 
wards he talked to father a great deal more, and 
told him that if he would bring me up to London, 
and let me go into a hospital for a Uttle while, he 
beHeved I should get much stronger afterwards, 
and be able to walk on crutches, and get out in 
the fresh air a great deal more. And, do you know, 
NeUie, he arranged everything with father about 
my being taken to London, and wrote to the squire 
about father's taking me up himself; and when I 
was in the hospital with the other sick children, he 
used to come and see me, and call me his Uttle 
friend, and was so kind to me ; it sounds very pre- 
sumptuous to say so, when he is such a grand 
gentleman and I only a poor girl — ^but it seemed 
like being home with father whenever he was talking 
to me.'' 

''And did you stay long in the hospital? and 
did you like being there ? and get much better ?" 

" Three questions all at once !" said Patty. '' I 
must answer them in turn. I stayed only a few 
months at the hospital; but I was very happy 
there, and, as I am going to tell you, shall be 

10 
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happier all my life for having been there ; and I got 
much better, and came to walk, just as the gentle- 
man said I should, on crutches. But, oh, Nellie ! it 
wasn't only good to my body that I got there. That 
was a great mercy; but it was nothing — ^nothing 
compared to the good I got to my soul. And it 
came first through those words I was telling 
you I loved so much. I ought not to have been 
so long in coming to it, for I haven't as much, 
strength left to teU you the rest as I should 
like to have; but FU make it short. You said 
those words were in the Catechism, and so they 
are ; but I had never learned my Catechism till I 
went to that hospital. There the children used to 
say it once a week. There was a lady came to 
visit them, a dear, good lady, and she used to 
hear them, and talk to them about it. I did not 
know my Catechism at that time; but father had 
taught me to read himself, and I could learn very 
quickly, and I soon learned to repeat it, and then I 
loved to hear the lady explain it. She was a 
clergyman's lady, I heard the matron say, and she 
had a great love for the Catechism. I've heard her 
say many times that every child should be taught to 
understand it, and not allowed to learn it off with- 
out taking in a word of its beautiful meaning. I'm 
sure she did her best to make us take it in. But it 
was when she came to that part that comes next to 
the Belief, that the words went straight into my 
heart. You know, Nellie, the question is, ' Wliat 
dost thou chiefly learn, in these articles of thy 
Belief?''' 
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'^ Yes/* said Nellie, '^ and the answer is, ^ First, 
I leam to believe in God the Father, who hath made 
me and all the world/ *' 

Here Patty stopped her. '^ It was that sentence, 
Nellie, that did the work.'* 
. ''What work ?'* asked Nellie. 

''The greatest work in all the world," replied 
Patty; "the work of bringing me to Jesus; at 
least, those were the first words that brought me 
to God ; or rather, they made me try to come to 
God, and then I found out that I could not till I 
had come to Jesus.'^ 

" Tell me all about it/' said NeUie. 

" It was on a Saturday, and we were all sitting 
up in our beds, or on our couches, while the lady 
talked to us about that sentence; I shall never 
forget it, never. She said there were two reasons 
why God was called ' God the Father ;' first, be- 
cause He was the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I did not think so much about that then, though 
Pve come to think a great deal about it since. But 
then I did not know anything about Jesus, or all 
the blessings that God gives to us, because He is 
the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in Him, 
our Father also. But the lady then talked to us a 
great deal about God being called 'God the 
Father,' because He was the Maker and Preserver 
and Protector of all mankind. Oh, Nellie, I wish 
you could have heard all she said, though perhaps 
it would not have gone to your heart as it went to 
niine, because you know you're not crippled as I am, 
and so you haven't fretted as I had about the way 
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in wldch I was made. Pve never fretted since, but 
I used to fret dreadfully then. All the chadren 
there were cripples in one way or another, some 
worse than others, but none were quite rightly 
made, and the lady talked to us so beautifully about 
its being God who had made all the world, and who 
had some good reasons for allowing us to be bom 
as we were, or for permitting the accidents to* 
happen that had made us become so. She showed 
us some beautiful verses in the Bible, which she said 
she would like us to learn for her, one in the thirty- 
second of Deuteronomy, ' Is not He thy Father that 
hath bought . thee ? hath He not made thee and 
established thee?' and another in the forty-sixth of 
Isaiah, ' I have made and I will bear j* and then 
she looked at us in her sweet way — she had such a 
sweet way — and said, 'Now, I dare say some little^ 
child here knows what it is to have a dear, kind 
father.* I thought of father, always so good and 
kind to me, and I could not help saying, 'Yes, 
ma^am, I do.' And after that it seemed as if she 
turned to me most of all, while she spoke of what 
a father^s heart was ; so tender, it would not for aU 
the world had to give, inflict any unnecessary pain 
on a child ; so wise, that it knew exactly what was 
for the child's good, and always had good reasons 
for what it did, even though they were such as 
ignorant children coujd not understand; so firm, it 
could never yield in what was right, and so loving 
and faithful, it could never forget or forsake. I 
thought of father all the time she was talking, and 
then she said how God was just such a Father to 
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US ; tliat as a father pitied lus cliildren, so the Lord 
pitied them that feared Him. I remembered how 
tenderly father had always pitied me, and it made 
me love God to think that He could feel for me like 
thatj and that as a father corrected the children 
He loved, so the Lord chastised his children. I 
t hink that was the first time I ever thought about 
my lameness being a chastening jfrom the Lord, 
and sent me in love. The lady said we must not 
try to understand God's reasons, but we must 
just believe in Him, as we do in our earthly fathers, 
just believe that He is our Father, and that as He 
lias made us, so it is best for us to be. And then it 
was, Nellie, that she asked me to repeat the promise 
our godfathers and godmothers had made for us at 
our baptism. When I had finished it, she repeated 
the last words herself, ^ God's holy will.' She said 
it was God's holy wiU that we children should suffer 
as we did; that He would not have ordered it so, 
unless it had been for our good, because He was 
our Father. He had made us, and all the world. 
He could have made us exactly as He chose, accord- 
ing to the power of his holy will ; and since He had 
made us as we were, it was our duty, and it would 
be our happiness to be not only resigned to his holy 
wiU, but thankful, for blessings would come to 
us from those very trials. She said that God the 
Father never sent his children trials without 
•wrapping up blessings inside of them, and that if we 
did not find the blessing, it would be because we sat 
naouming or murmuring over the trouble, instead 
of bringing it to God to open before us, and show 
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U3 what good tilings could be taken out of it. Ob, 
Nellie ! I'm sure Fve found that to be true. The 
first good thing that came out of my trial was the 
being sent to that hospital^ to be taught by that 
lady; but Fve taken many other good things 
from it since/' 

Patty paused^ somewhat exhausted with so much 
talking, and Nellie said, '^I should like to hear 
about them all/' 

^' So you shall one day, Nellie, but now you 
must go home. Pm afraid weVe talked too long.'* 

Nellie hurried home, thinking, as she did so, 
that Patty's kind lady must be just such another 
as her own Mrs. Stancombe, and longing for 
Tuesday to come, that she might tell her friend of 
the lame girl who loved her Catechism so well, and 
with such good reason. 




CHAPTBR XVIII. 

WHO HATH REDEEMED ME AND ALL MANKIND. 

UESDAT came at length, and NelKe made 
mind that, the lesson over, she 
would tell Mrs. Stancombe all about her 
new friend, and ask her to come and see her. She 
repeated her sentence correctly, thinking all the 
time of Patty Seymour, and all that she had learned 
from that same sentence on her sick bed in the 
hospital. Mrs. Stancombe praised her for her at- 
tention, and said, ^'I think, Nellie, you have 
learned now what a good Father God is to his 
little children. I am sure He has been such to 
you.'^ 

Nellie was not afraid of Mrs. Stancombe now, 
as she used sometimes to be, in the earlier stage of 
their acquaintance. The same thought came into 
her mind that had troubled her when Mrs. Stan- 
combe had first spoken to her about her being a 
"child of God,'' and God being her Heavenly 
Father. It troubled her still, and she resolved to 
say so. 

"I don't think God will be a Father to the 
wicked people," she said. 
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Mrs. Stancombe smiled. ^'And who are the 
wicked people, NeUie V* she asked. 

NeUie thought of her father and his companions ; 
but of course she would not have said anything 
about them. Mrs. Stancombe repeated the ques- 
tion, adding, " Are you wicked, or am I, do you 
think, NeUie V 

"Vm sure you ain^t,'' replied Nellie, quickly, 
" but I am — ^leastways, I was ; but Pm trying to be 
good now, only I can't never be quite good/' 

Again Mrs. Stancombe smiled, her grave smile 
whidi Neljie now knew so well. '^And why can 
you never be quite good, Nellie?" 

'^ I think,'' said NeUie, ^' it's because one isn't 
quite good inside; and even when one tries, one 
can't help sometimes thinking about bad things, or 
wanting to do what isn't right.*' 

" I think so, too," said Mrs. Stancombe ; ^^ and, 
do you know, NelUe, if God were only to own those 
for his chUdren — only to admit those into his 
famfly who were quite good inside, as you caU it, 
who never thought anything bad, or even wished 
to do anything wrong — He would not have any 
children at aU in this world. And I wiU teU you 
why : because there are no such people in the 
world, and never can be. And I wiU teU you why 
there never can be : because so long as we Uve, 
NeUie, you and I, and every one else, we must have 
something wrong inside. It is the wicked heart we 
aU have that makes us think and do wrong things ; 
and this heart we can never get rid of until we die 
and go out of this world altogether." 
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" Then/^ said Nellie, '^ can one never be quite 
good in this world ?^' 

" Never/^ said Mrs. Stancombe ; '^ no one bas 

ever been quite good, in tbe wbole world, since 

Adam disobeyed God, and ate tbe forbidden fruit 

' in the garden, except the Lord Jesus Christ. He 

was the only perfect Person.^' 

Nellie could scarcely understand this. She 
thought people like Mrs. Stancombe must be 
quite good, or, at all events, if they were not quite 
perfect, their goodness was suflBicient to make them 
fit for heaven, and she could understand their being 
God's children, and God receiving them into his 
kingdom. 

Mrs. Stancombe's next remark, however, quite 
overturned this idea. ''And however good people 
may be in this world, Nellie," she said, '' they are 
never good enough to deserve any favour in God's 
eyes. God is so holy; his eyes are so pure; He 
sees sin in all the holiest people, and in the holiest 
things that those holy people do. K we were to try 
for ever and ever, we could never be good enough 
to deserve any favour from God. We should never 
be fit for anything but to be condemned. We 
should always be what we declare ourselves to be 
so many times in our beautiful Litany. You know, 
Nellie, what we call ourselves then, when we are 
praying to this same Holy Trinity — three Persons 
and one God — about whom we are learning in these 
sentences in our Catechism. What do we say in 
church every Sunday? '0 God the Father of 
Heaven, God the Son, Eedeemer of the world. 
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God the Holy Ghost, proceeding froia the Father 
and the Son / — ^what follows ? what is the pray^ 
we offer V^ 

'^ Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners,^' re- 
plied Nellie. 

" Miserable sinners,'' repeated Mrs. Stancombe ; 
" that is what we all are — ^you, and I, and every 
one. In yonr eyes, Nellie, or in my eyes, there 
may be a difference. Some may seem to be great 
sinners, and some small sinners, and some perhaps 
we should scarcely call sinners at all.. In the eyes 
of God all are sinners alike — ^ miserable sinners.' " 

Nellie looked attentive but perplexed. Mrs. 
Stancombe said, ^^ Tell me, Nellie, what thought is 
in your mind?" and she said, ^'Wicked people 
can't go to heaven. Ton said no one could go to 
heaven unless they were good." 

Mrs. Stancombe took up the Prayer Book. ^' We 
have it all here — all. God the Father made us and 
all the world. He made man holy. But man fell, 
Adam first when he disobeyed God, and everybody 
else afterwards. And so no one was good. And 
God was obliged to be angry with every one, and 
to say that aU men should die, because all men had 
sinned. But now, Nellie, listen. There is a second 
sentence in this answer to the question, 'What 
dost thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy Be- 
lief?' and in that second sentence, in whom do you 
say that you have learned to believe ? " 

'^'In God the Son, who hath redeemed me 
and all the world.' " 

" Redeemed," continued Mrs, Stancombe ; '^ once 
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understand this word, Nellie, and you will under- 
stand how it is that God, although he is such 
a great and holy God, with eyes too pure 
to look upon iniquity, can let the sinners into 
heaven." 

" Mamma,'' interrupted Ellen Stancombe, who 
had been listening very quietly to aU that passed ; 
'^ Mamma, won't you teU Nellie your story that 
you used so often to teU the children at th^ 
Sunday school— the story about redemption V* 

"It is not my story, EUen,'' replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe ; " it is a story that has been often told, to 
make the great subject of 'redemption' — ^the great 
work of the '* Redeemer ' — simple to children's 
minds. But certainly I will tell Nellie the story I 
used to tell my little London school children. 
Perhaps you, to make her understand it better, will 
tell her what the word 'redeem' means. I was 
thinking only this morning, when you were saying 
your lessons to papa, what a correct meaning your 
book of derivations gave of it." 

" It means, to ' buy back,' " replied Ellen. '' It 
comes from two Latin words, ' re/ again, and ' emo/ 
I buy." 

"We won't attend to the Latin," said Mrs. 
Stancombe, "Nellie doesn't need to remember 
Latin. But I want her to remember the plain English 
meaning of the word ' redeem,' which is to buy back. 
Now, listen, Nellie. If I give you something, I 
have no right to take it back; but if you 
agree to buy it back from me, and I agree to let 
you have it for a certain sum, and you come to me 
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with that sum, and pay it down, then what do you 
think I ought to do V 

'^ You ought to give it back to me, since you 
said you would/' 

'^ Then," said Mrs. Sbancombe, " I will tell you 
now the story my little daughter wishes you to 
hear. There was once upon a time a good Father, 
who had two children. He was a good and kind 
Father, but very strict. He was so truthful Himself 
that He could not bear untruth ; so just. He could 
not bear injustice ; so pure and holy. He could not 
bear the very sight of unholiness — ^his eyes covli 
not rest upon it. The instant anything in the shape 
of sin arose in his presence, it was banished from 
it — driven out of sight. The home in which this 
good Father placed his children was one of the most 
perfect happiness. In it they had all they wanted 
— ^the loveliest flowers, the fairest fruits; all that 
could charm the eye — all that could delight the ear — 
all that could satisfy the heart. There was only one 
command given — one order alone must be obeyed ; 
and if that one order was broken, the children were 
no longer to be allowed to dwell in that peaceful 
home ; they must be driven out. The Father had 
passed his word that it should be so ; and the Father^s 
nature was truth, and so his word could never 
be broken. What do you imagine, Nellie, would be 
the conduct of those children? How, think you, 
would they obey that one command V^ 

" They would mind to obey,^' said Nellie. 

" So one would think, Nellie ; but so it did not 
prove. The one command was broken.'' 
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" It was like Adam and Eve,^^ said NeUie. 

" Very like,^' remarked Mrs. Stancombe, smiling. 
"Now listen, Nellie. This good Father, when He 
placed his children in this lovely home, surrounded 
with all these good things, and forbidden to touch 
but one, allowed them to have the power of obeying 
or disobeying. It was theirs to choose whether 
they would obey and remain in their home, or dis- 
obey, and be driven out. We know not what might 
have been their choice, had not a tempter come. 
But an evil spirit — one who, because he was miserable 
himself, envied the bliss of these happy children, 
and longed to make them like himself — came to 
them to tempt them to disobedience. He told them 
lies, and they believed them. They forgot their 
Father's word, or if they remembered his word, 
they forgot his character, and trusted either that 
He would not remember that word, or would not 
keep it, forgetting that such a Father as theirs, so 
perfect in his holiness, so complete in his faithful- 
ness and truth, could neither lie nor change. So 
the tempter's advice was followed, the command 
was disobeyed. And then what remained to the 
Father — ^what was He obliged to do V* 

" To drive them out,'' said Nellie. 

''It was sore grief to Him to do it," said Mrs. 
Stancombe, ''for his was a Father's heart; He 
loved his children. He had rejoiced in their happi- 
ness ; but the word was passed, the law had been 
given; perfect obedience was needful, and perfect 
obedience had not been paid; the children must 
undergo the threatened sentence, and that sentence 
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was banisliment. They mast now go away from 
their Father, which they would never have done 
had they not disobeyed. Nor was this all. There 
was worse to come. They could never come back. 
They had passed now into the power and possession 
of that same evil spirit who had tempted them. 
His power over them began when first they listened 
to him. He had made them beHeve that he was 
their friend — a better friend than their Father. 
They soon found out their mistake. Their Father 
<».lled to them, and they were afraid to come. Then, 
when they could no longer hide themselves, they 
sought to make excuses. One blamed the other, 
and both blamed the tempter. With disobedience 
<^iiie dispute, and deceit, and all other sins and 
griefs. But the threat had been pronounced, and 
it must be fulfilled. Forth from the Father's pre- 
sence went those unhappy children; and never 
would they have returned, had not the Father's 
just anger been appeased, and the Father's sen- 
tence removed, in a strange and wondrous way. 
These children were the Father's children. He 
had made them, and they were his ; his always, and 
his now. Whilst they remained obedient, they 
were his happy, peaceful children. After they dis- 
obeyed they were still his children, by the mere 
fact of his having created them ; but they were his 
unhappy, lost, and banished children, driven out of 
his home, cast out of his presence. But in the 
glorious place where this good Father Himself 
dwelt, there dwelt with Him another Son, who had 
been with Him there for ever, who was spotless like 
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Himself, perfect in holiness, and, perfect in truth. He 
had helped to create these children for the home 
in which they had been placed ; He had watched 
in their struggle with temptation ; He had witnessed 
their fall, and grieved over it. All that concerned 
the Father concerned Him too, for He was devoted to 
the Father, and the Father to Him. He had rejoiced 
when these happy children of the Father were made 
by Him, and placed in their bright home to be his 
glory and delight. When the glory was defaced, 
and the delight gone, the heart of this only and 
beloved Son was grieved, and in that heart He 
formed a plan for the salvation of these fallen chil- 
dren of his beloved Father, so • wonderful in its 
wisdom and its love, that we are told even the angels 
cannot understand it. These poor creatures were 
driven forth for ever. Could no one bring them 
back ? Could no one save them ? The holy Son 
of the holy Father looked all round, and saw that 
there was no arm to save — no one to plead for 
them. Yes, there was One — One only. He could 
save them. He had never disobeyed his Father, 
and the law which these fallen children had broken 
He would keep for them. He would do all the 
work that they had failed to perform when they 
had it in their power to do so, and even if they 
desired, could never do now, because the power was 
gone ; and the punishment pronounced on them He 
would bear in their place. It was an awful punish- 
ment, an agonizing death. But the love in that 
heart knew no bounds, and would be restrained by 
no considerations. ' Father,^ He cried, ' thy children 
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on earth are lost. I will redeem them. They have^ 
broken thy law. Let Me go and keep it, and let 
my complete obedience atone for their disobedience. 
They are under the sentence of death, I will bear- 
that sentence for them. I will die instead of them. 
Thus shall thy holy word be kept. Thus shall thy 
law be honoured. Thus shall thy righteous anger 
be satisfied.^ And wonderful as was the love that 
led to such an offer, as wonderful was the love that 
accepted it. We can scarcely understand the love 
that could sacrifice an only and beloved Son.'*^ 
Mrs. Stancombe's voice trembled, for she knew 
the love of a parent for an only child. ^^ But 
that Father^s heart was filled with so marvellous 
a love, so intense a pity, even for the children 
who had disbelieved, and disobeyed, and injured, 
and insulted Him, that He gave his consent. And 
the Son of that great Father left his Father's 
bosom — ^left his abode of bHss — came down to the 
place where these rebellious children had dwelt,, 
and multiplied, and which they had filled with 
other rebels like themselves. He lived for them, 
and died for them, and then He went back to- 
his Father, who pronounced the work of saving 
his lost children to be finished, and opened once 
more to them the gates of heaven. What do« 
you think, Nellie, would be the feelings of all those 
poor creatures, thus sought out in their misery and 
saved from it by the Son of their offended Father — 
now, for his sake, offended no more — ^what would- 
be their feelings, Nellie V 

" They would thank Him, and love Him,'' cried 
NelUe. 
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''And serve Him all their Hves,^^ said Mrs. 
Stancombe, ''and feel that they coald never do 
enough for one who had done so much for them. 
Alas ! NeUie, it is not so. A few there are who 
feel thus^ who love their Saviour, and follow 
and serve Him. But a great many wiU not even 
Usten to Him; and I will tell you why : because 
fliey are like those first children in the garden; 
they believe the tempter rather than the Truthful. 
Now do you know why I have told you all this ?" 

" To make me understand about Jesus* coming 
to die for us/^ said NelKe. 

" Coming to 'redeem' us,'' said Mrs. Stancombe. 
" The word ' redeem' means ' buying back.' And 
that is what Jesus does for his people. He buys 
fliem back. We have all, like our first parents, Adam 
and Eve, sold ourselves to sin — ' sold' — ^it is the 
word used in the Bible. Jesus has bought us 
back. He has paid the price of his own blood for 
us, in order to redeem us and all mankind. K we 
do not belong to God now — ^if we are not again 
received as his children, and admitted into his 
femily, it is not because we cannot be, but because 
we will not be— because, although Jesus has paid 
so great a price to buy us back fix>m sin and Satan, 
we do not wish to be set free ; we prefer the ser- 
vice of the devil to the service of God, and would 
rather enjoy the pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world, and indulge the sinful lusts of the flesh, and 
serve the devil and do his works, than enter into 
the service of the Redeemer, who died that we 
might live, who endured Himself all the punish- 

11 
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ment whicli our sins deserved, ttat for liis sake 
Grod might forgive us, and receive us again as his 
children. Nellie, which would you choose to do V* 

All Nellie's soul was in her voice and eyes as 
she answered, '^ I would like to serve G-od, and be 
his child, and to love Jesus, who bought the wicked 
people back again.'^ 

^' Then, Nellie, God will enable you to do so, 
for the same God who puts that wish into your 
heart will carry on the work, and make you his 
child.'' 

"But Pm so wicked," urged Nellie. "I'm not 
like Patty Seymour." 

"And who is Patty Seymour?" asked Mrs. 
Stancombe, surprised at this sudden mention of a 
new name. 

^' She's a lame girl, who lives close to us," 
replied Nellie; "and I wanted to tell you about 
her before, only you were so busy teaching us. I 
promised her Pd ask you to come and see her, and 
I said as how I knew you would." 

" I certainly will," said Mrs. Stancombe j " and 
if I come to Heath Farm first, I dare say Mrs. Stokes 
wiU be kind enough to let you show me the way. 
And she is very good, is she ?" 

" Oh, so good !" exclaimed Nellie, warmly. 
" She's crippled awful bad, and she's got a cough 
that seems like as if it would tear her in two some- 
times; but she's so good, she never complains; 
she's always happy ; and she do love her Catechism 
so much. I'm sure," she added, looking at Mrs. 
Stancombe with her own peculiar look, half arch. 
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half shy — "Fm sure she's one of those who has 
been bought back Skgain" 

^'Then/^ said Mrs. Stancombe, ^Hhat's just 
why she is, as you say, so good;^^ and she laid her 
hand on the open Prayer Book before her. ^^ See, 
Nelhe, this next sentence : ^ And in the Holy Ghost, 
who sanctifieth me, and all the elect people of God.' 
Learn these words carefully. Before next Sunday, 
I hope to come and see you, and you shall take me 
to see your friend Patty. I dare say she will help 
nsboth to understand them better.^' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AND IN THE HOLT GHOST, WHO SANCTIPIBTH ME, AND 
ALL THE ELECT PEOPLE OP GOD. 

\ES" said Mrs. Stancombe to ter little 
daughter, on the following Saturday, '^ I 
am going to-day to see this lame girl that 
Nellie Morton mentioned, and you may come with 
me.'' 

There were few things Ellen liked better than a 
walk with her mother. The hat and cloak were 
soon on, and with her hand in Mrs. Stancombe's, 
and a face prepared for attention, Ellen set out 
quite ready for ^^ a talk.'' 

" You said, mamma," she begah, '' that perhaps 
this lame girl would help Nellie to understand the 
next sentence in the Catechism. Why did you 
say so ?" 

"Because, Ellen, Nellie said she was ' so good/ 
and what do you think can make this lame girl, or 
any one else good?" 

" The Holy Spirit, of course, mamma." 

" That was all I meant, Ellen. Nellie is going 
to learn for me, next Tuesday, the words which say 
that she believes in the Holy Ghost, who sanctifies 
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all the elect people of God, This is a very important 
article — ^a very necessary ^ joint' indeed, Ellen, in 
the body of onr belief. If this little lame friend of 
Nellie's is 'so good/ she may help her to under- 
stand what goodness really is — where it comes 
from — what, or rather who produces it. Goodness 
is ' sanctifioation' — ^a long word, Ellen; but you 
know its meaning, and I do not think it will be 
difficult to make Nellie understand it edso. I shall 
not try to teach her yet all the different mean- 
ings of the word ' sanctification^ which you have 
learned in studying this sentence in your Cate- 
chism.'' 

" I did not learn them all at first, mamma. I 
only learned the most important.'' 

''And it is the most important one which I 
want Nellie now to understand, and which I said 
her lame friend, if she is ' so good,' might help 
her to understand better. You can tell me, Ellen, 
what is the principal meaning of the word ' sanctifi- 
cation'?" 

"It means making people holy who were un- 
holy before — ^maldng them good — giving them right 
thoughts and wishes, teaching them what they 
ought to do, and enabling them to do it." 

" Which is the work of the third Person in the 
Holy Trinity, Ellen. God the Father made us. God 
the Son hath redeemed us. God the Holy Ghost 
sanctifieth us. You see, Ellen, the Catechism says, 
' God the Son hath redeemed me.' It does not say, 
' God the Son redeems me.' But it says, ' God the 
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Holy Ghost sancUfieth me^ — not ^hath sanctified 

^^I know why, mamma. Papa has often told 
me that. He used to tell it me very often, when 
first I said my Catechism, because sometimes I 
used to forget, and say both the sentences alike. 
^ I believe in God the Son, who hath redeemed me 
and all mankind, and in God the Holy Ghost, who 
hath sanctified me and all the elect people of God.' 
Only papa told me I must not make that mistake. 
He said it was very important to remember the 
difference in the two sentences.^' 

" Yes, Ellen, as Jesus Himself declared upon 
the cross, when He gave his life a sacrifice for 
sin and sinners, the work of redemption was 
finished. The price was paid. Man was bought 
back to God. There remained no more sacri- 
fice to make. Christ hath redeemed us, and aU 
mankind. But it is quite different with the 
work of our sanctification, with the matter of 
making us holy. When does that work begin, 
Ellen r 

^^ When we are little children, mamma.'' 

"Was there ever a time in your life, Ellen, 
when God the Holy Ghost was not in you, seeking 
to sanctify you and make you holy ? Can you re- 
member the time when you had no conscience, and 
could do wrong without knowing that it was wrong, 
and displeasing to God ?" 

" No, mamma, never." 

" That was the beginning of the work of God 
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the Holy Ghost in your heart. Now tell me when 
this work ends V 

'^ Never, mamma.'' 

'^ Never/' repeated Mrs. Stancombe. "It goes 
on increasing and increasing. It is not, like the 
work of God the Son in our redemption, done once 
and for ever. God the Holy Ghost carries on his 
work daily, hourly, in our hearts — always progress- 
ing, always increasing — ^just as it is so beautifully 
described in the prophet's vision. Ton remember 
that chapter, Ellen?" 

" Oh, yes, mamma ! Ton know I always like 
so much to read it. I think it is such a beautiful 
story, how Ezekiel was brought to the door of the 
house, and saw the waters issuing from under the 
threshold of the house eastward and northward, 
and going on increasing, and growing deeper and 
deeper, until when they were measured ; they were 
first to the ankles, then to the knees, then to the 
loins, and afterwards, when measured for the last 
time, were a river that oae could not pass over — 
waters to swim in." 

" And do you remember, when Ezekiel and the 
man stood by the banks of the river, what they 
saw there ?" 

'^ Yery many trees on the one side and on the 
other." 

'^ Wonderful trees those were, EUen ; their leaf 
was not to fade, their fruit was not to be consumed. 
I think David tells us something about them also, 
in the first Psalm. What is said there of these trees 
of the Lord's planting ?" 
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''That they shall be planted by the rivers of 
water, mamma; that they shall bring forth their 
froit in due season, and their leaf shall not 
wither/' 

"Because their waters issue out of the sanc- 
tuary, Ellen. Those holy waters have wonderftil 
power. We are told that everything shall live 
whither the river cometh. The holy waters, first 
deep to the ankles, increase to the knees, to the 
loins — ^to be so deep that they know no measure 
until they carry the sanctified soul on to the shores 
of eternity. All through the Bible, EUen, we 
are taught that holiness is an increasing work. 
Our Lord Himself teaches us this lesson in 
more than one of his parables. You remem- 
ber what He says about the grain of mustard 
seed?'' 

"And about the leaven, mamma, which the 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal until 
the whole was leavened." 

" And the good seed sown by the sower, EUen. 
There was not much to see at first — nothing at aD, 
indeed. If you had passed by, you could not have 
found out which seed had taken root — ^that by the 
wayside, or that on the stony ground, or that among 
the thorns, or that on the good ground. It is only 
after a while that it begins to be seen, and then only 
by degrees ; first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full com in the ear. This is the manner of the work 
of the Holy Ghost. But where we see real goodness 
we know the work is begun. And I was struck 
by what Nellie said of her new Httle friend, for 
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children are good judges of one another. Even 
when they are not very good themselves, they are 
shrewd in perceiving goodness in others, and de- 
tecting the diflTerence between the real coin and 
the false — between mere appearance and reaUty. 
I look forward with great pleasure to making 
acquaintance with this lame girl.'^ 



CHAPTEE XX. 




AIJD IN THE HOLT GHOST, VmO SANCTIFIBTH ME, AND 
ALL THE ELECT PEOPLE OF GOD. 

JT it was not to make acquaintance with the 
lame girl that a kind Providence had 
arranged that Mrs. Stancombe should go to 
Heath Cottage that day. No sooner had she and 
Ellen, and Nellie Morton, who joined them on the 
road, entered Patty Seymour's cottage, than the sick 
girl uttered a joyful cry of surprise. The vermiKon 
colour mounted to her cheeks, giving them a bright- 
ness such as Nellie had never seen on any face 
before ; then fading rapidly away, left them paler 
than ever, as she held out both the Uttle thin hands, 
exclaiming, ^^ Our lady ! our own lady V 

Mrs. Stancombe, Ellen, and Nellie, looked first at 
one another and then at Patty, all in equal surprise. 
Then Mrs. Stancombe said, taking the pale hands in 
hers, '^ You do not know me, my child. Ton have 
never seen me before.'^ 

^' Not seen you before!'* exclaimed Patty, 
eagerly ; '' not in the hospital in London — ^not when 
you used to come and talk to us, and read to us, 
and teach us our Catechism ! Oh ! I shall never. 
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never forget you. But there were so many of us, 
and it was so long ago, and then I am so much 
altered. Father says I^m not a bit like what I was 
when he took me up to London, and that Dr. Dan- 
vers would not know me again.'' 

These words helped to recall the child to Mrs. 
Stancombe's mind. '^Dr. Danvers,'' she said; 
" then you are the little girl who came up from the 
country, and who told me about the good father 
who loved you so well. Tour name was Patty, I 
think r 

"Yes, ma'am, Patty Seymour. Father brought 
me up himself; and he came to see me a fortnight 
after when you were teaching in the ward." 

^^Yes," said Mrs. Stancombe; '^I remember 
quite well now. But, as you say, my child, you are 
much changed since then." 

"I know I am," cried Patty; "but I shaU 
never be changed enough to forget you and all you 
taught us. Oh, how well I recollect that day that 
father came. It was that very afternoon that you 
asked which of us had a good father at home, and I 
told you about mine, and you talked to us about 
our Father in Heaven having made us just as we 
ought to be made, and since then I have always felt 
80 differently. I told Nellie all about it the other 
day, and she told me about the lady who taught her 
too. But we didn't ever think it was the same 
lady — ^the very same. Oh, Nellie, we never dreamt 
of that, did we?" 

And the lame girl turned her eager face, the 
bright colour now again upon it, towards Nellie, and 
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the words were uttered rapidly in Iier surprise and 
excitement. 

'^ It^s downright wonderful,'^ was all that Nellie 
could say. 

'^ Mamma/' said Ellen Stanoombe, ^'I think 
it's almost a miracle.'' 

'^ Not quite, Ellen," said Mrs. Stancombe, smil- 
ing. ^'I believe we learned the other day that 
miracles Are something contrary to the laws of 
nature ; and there has been no setting aside of the 
laws of nature in a kind God bringing up our little 
firiend from this place to London for me to make 
acquaintance with her there, and then bringing me 
down from London to this place to carry on that 
acquaintance here. It's not quite a miracle. But 
it is, as Nellie says, very wonderful. It's just like 
God's ways. Ton know we are expressly told in 
the Bible that He does 'wonderftd things.' This is 
one of them. His very name is ^ wonderful.' The 
Psalmist says truly, that such knowledge is too 
wonderM for us to attain unto it. And so, indeed, 
it is." 

Then, sitting down by the sick girl's couch, the 
two other children standing by her with interested 
countenances, Mrs. Stancombe talked very seriously 
to them all. 

''I do not know, Patty," she said, '^whether 
you have ever seen a manufactory, or had anything 
to do with machinery, but I know that Nellie has, 
for she has often told me that her father worked in 
a cotton miQ at her old home ; and though my own 
little daughter has never yet seen a manufcustory, 
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she has often seen and admired the wonders of 
machinery." 

" So have I/' said Patty ; " at least, IVe seen it 
at work once, and that is enough, I'm sure, to pre- 
vent one's ever forgetting it. Father took me to 
see some of the sights in London when I came oat 
of the hospital, before we returned here. He took 
me to the Polytechnic. I shall never forget the 
machines we saw there." 

" And conld yon understand them V* asked Mrs. 
Stancombe. 

Patty smiled. " Oh, no, indeed, ma'am. Father 
said he conld not do that himself^ though he knows 
a good deal about such things j he said he admired 
tbem more than I did, because he understood them 
better, and that I should have been a great deal 
more astonished and a great deal more delighted 
even than I was if I had been able to understand 
the working of all the different parts as clearly as 
he did. All I could see was the beautiful thbigs 
that were made in such an extraordinary way." 

^* The results," said Mrs. Stancombe, '* or rather a 
small part of them, for you wwe there, no doubt, a 
very little time, and only saw a very trifling portion 
of what it was in the power even of that machinery 
to do. Its power could be turned to many other 
pmrposes than what you saw." 

" Yes, ma'am ; so father said, and that it would 
ti^e one's life to examine into all the machinery 
that might be seen even in London, and a great deal 
more than one's life to understand it." 

^^ The ' wheels within wheels,' " said Mrs. Stan- 
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combe; '^the endless springs, the ceaseless move- 
ment, now of one part, now of another. It seemed 
to yon very wonderftd, very beantifhl, did it not ?" 

'' Very," said Pattjr. '' I liave often thought 
about it since." 

^'Tet," said Mrs. Stancombe, gravely, ^'won- 
derful and powerful as all this assuredly is, it is but 
the work of man — ^the invention of man's brain — 
worked by man's hand, and yet we think so much 
about it, whilst there is another machinery vastly 
more wonderful, and vastly more beautiful, too, 
constantly at work before our eyes, and we think, 
at least, very many of us do, very little about it at 
all. Do you not Imow what I mean ?" 

''Ton mean God's wonderful doings,^' said 
Patty. 

"The marvellous arrangements of his Provi- 
dence,'' replied Mrs. Stancombe. '^Tou talk of 
the many wheels, the many springs, and hinges, and 
pivots of man's machinery. All that is as nothing, 
and less than nothing, compared to the wondrous 
arrangements of God's Providence ; that marvellous 
Providence which, in its never-ceasing movement, 
under the skilful, tender hand of its great Director, 
is constantly working out such wonderful results. 
I think we have seen something of God's providence 
to-day, something of its power, and of its love also, 
don't you?" and Mrs. Stancombe looked at the 
children by her side. "What result has been 
worked out by one of the wheels of God's machinery 
to-day?" 
• "It has brought you to Patty," said Nellie, who 
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had listened eagerly to all Mrs. Stancombe had been 
saying, and had understood every word. 

'^And a previous wheel had brought her up to 
London, to be nursed and taught in the hospital 
there, and another brought me down to Oldfield to 
meet her again here, and another had sent you be- 
fore me, Nellie, to prepare me for fibading an old 
friend in a new place. Do you not see that there 
are ^wheels within wheels' at work in all these 
things?'' 

'^Tes, ma'am/' said Patty, "I'm sure there are, 
though we cannot understand them all, nor half of 
them." 

^^Nor yet a quarter of them," said Mrs. Stan- 
combe. '^ It would take, as your father said, a life- 
time to understand the workings of all the endless 
machinery of this world. But it will take all eter- 
nity to understand the working of God's providence. 
God is so great, so wonderful in his power and 
goodness, that He has, as it were, prepared a spe- 
cial machinery, in which to work out the characters 
and lives of every one of his children. This may 
seem to you very wonderful, Nellie," she continued, 
observing the look of wonder in little Nellie's blue 
eyes, ^^ but it is perfectly true. When once a per- 
son, or a child, has become a member of Christ, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven ; when once they have believed and felt that 
they are 'bought back' to God, and therefore have 
become once more his children, then they know 
that every single thing that happens to them is 
arranged by the hand of God. The whole of their 
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lives is being worked upon by springs and wheels, 
unseen to them, but directed by God Himself. 
This is a difficult subject for you to understand, and 
I find it difficult to make it easy enough for you, 
but you will understand it more and more as you 
grow older. 

" Now there is only one thing more I want to 
say to you on this subject, and this I think you will 
all be able very easily to understand. All this ma- 
chinery that we have been talking about, this earthly 
machinery, it is not made only for beauty, Ihough 
it is so beautiful, or only for power, though it is so 
powerful. There is some other object in view — is 
there not ? Something is to come out of all this — 
something which we shall be fully able to see, and 
handle, and understand, though we may be able to 
comprehend so little of the power that produced it — 
something which is to be of use, or ornament, to 
ourselves and others; is it not so V* 

'^ Yes, ma'am,'^ said Patty. 

'^ And so it is with us,*' replied Mrs. Stancombe. 
^'When God prepares a wonderful, secret ma- 
chinery, with endless arrangements and coniariv- 
ances, in which to form, and mould, and cut, and 
purify the characters and conduct of his children. 
He means that all this machinery should accomplish 
the work for which He has expressly prepared it. 
What do you think we ought to do, to seek that this 
work should be done, and quickly done, or to strive to 
hinder and prevent it by every means in our power V 

" Of course,** said Nellie, quickly, ^^ we should 
try to help in the work." 
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Mrs. Stancombe smiled. 

*' I am afiraid^ Nellie, we can't do very much to 
help, we are such weak, foolish, ignorant creatures, 
bat we certainly can do a great deal to hinder. 
When your father worked in the mill at Wolverton, 
that you were telling me about the other day, you 
could not have helped much about the machinery, 
could you ?" 

'^Np, not at all," replied Nellie. 

'^ But you could have hindered," continued Mrs. 
Stancombe. "If you had mischievously placed 
something in the way — a wisp of straw even; or 
had twisted some screw the wrong way, or taken 
out some pin." 

"A boy did, once," exclaimed Nellie ; "but he 
was well pxmished, and we all thought it was very 
wicked." 

"Yet not 80 wicked, Nellie, as hindering God's 
great work, which boys and girls too are doing 
every day." 

"How?" asked Nellie. 

But before replying to this question, Mrs. Stan- 
combe asked another. 

"What is God's work in man — ^His great 
object in all He does for us, and in us ?" 

The question was beyond Nellie. Mrs. Stan- 
combe turned to Patty, and she answered it with 
one word, humbly and reverently spoken. 

"Holiness." 

" Holiness," repeated Mrs. Stancombe. " ' This 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you, 
even your sanctification.' The great agent in cany- 

12 
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ing on this work of sanctification in the soul of a 
man, or of a child, is God the Holy Ghost. This great 
Person of the Holy Trinity is constantly working on 
ns, and iti ns, with this one object — to make m 
holy. 'Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.' We have not time to talk more now, 
and I am sure Patty must be tired." 

'^ Oh, no," exclaimed Patty ; '^ I have liked it so 
much, so very much. It has been like the old times 
in the hospital to have a talk like this." 

^'I hope wo shall have very many such," said 
Mrs. Stancombe, '^ but now I must go back to Old- 
field, and NeUie to Heath Farm. I shall be sur- 
prised if our conversation to-day has not helped to 
make her imderstand her next week's lesson in the 
Catechism better than she would otherwise have 
done." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE LAND OP EGYPT AND THE HOCJSE OP BONDAGE. 




lELLIE had reached this sentence in her 
Catechism, and Mrs. Stancombe found 
that she knew a good deal about the land 
of Egypt and the house of bondage. Nellie had 
spoken truly when she had said, some time since, 
that she liked stories, and that was why she lis- 
tened to the Gospels when they were read in church. 
For the same reason she had listened to the lessons 
whenever there was anything in them to excite 
her wonder or attract her imagination — two very 
predominant quaUties in little Nellie's brain. And 
amongst all the stories of olden times, to which, as 
stories, Nellie had delighted to listen, few had had 
more charm for her than the story of the poor perse- 
cuted people of Israel, whom Pharaoh made to work 
so hard, and to whom at length the powerful Deliverer 
came. Perhaps there was something in the circum- 
stances of Nellie's own little life which had helped 
to make this story one of the most interesting in 
all the Bible to her. Association and sympathy 
have much to do with all our pains and pleasures — 
much more even than we ourselves suspect, and 
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certainly mucli more than cliildren ever suspect; 
for cliildliood^ althougli so qnick to feel^ seldom 
pauses either to examine or to reason. The hard 
life Nellie had long' lived, the desire she had so 
often felt for deliverance from it, the bondage and 
the toil within the walls of her own little cottage, 
had led the child to appreciate that story more than 
any other. And it was a great help to Mrs. Stan- 
combe, in teaching Nellie the truths of religion, to 
find her, ignorant as she was of the very simplest 
of the doctrines of the gospel of the blessed God, 
yet well acquainted with many — ^indeed, with most 
of the facts of the Bible, many of which were iypes 
and figures of better things to come, and deeper 
things within. It was like bringing the light of 
the sun into a room already furnished, though with 
windows closed and barred to all that could shed 
brightness and warmth on what was gathered 
there. 

Nellie came to her next lesson, after the con- 
versation at Patty's house, with the words of the 
next sentence thoroughly known, and Mrs. Stan- 
combe found, to her satisfaction, that she could 
answer almost every question put to her concerning 
the leading out of the children of Israel by the hand 
of Moses from the bondage of Egypt, through the 
Ked Sea, into the wilderness, which was to be their 
passage to the land of Canaan. But when ques- 
tioned as to the hidden meaning of this wonderful 
story — ^the greater deliverance and the greater 
Deliverer ; the worse bondage, and the better and 
more blessed freedom which all these things repre- 
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seated as in a picture — ^Nellie could answer notliing ; 
but her blue eyes sparkled brightly, her whole face 
bespoke her interest. The very idea that there was a 
something in this story beyond what the mere facts 
stated, fiUed the child with interest. Types — ^pictures 
and emblems of the unseen, were delightful to her 
mind, which was not one to seek much proof, but to 
seize rapidly and believe readily all that it was able 
to reach. Consequently, allegory took a powerfiil 
hold on her in carrying the words beyond the hear- 
ing of the ear into the understanding of the heart. 

" And you do not know any one of whom Moses 
makes you think V^ said Mrs. Stancombe. '' Let us 
see what he did — ^what his work was.'' 

'' He set the people free, he brought them out 
of Egypt,'' said Nellie. 

''The land of bondage," said Mrs. Stancombe. 
'' I do not think Egypt is the only land of bondage, 
Nellie, with which we are acquainted, nor Pharaoh 
the cruellest and most tyrannical of princes, nor his 
officers the hardest of taskmasters. What would 
you say if I were to tell you that we are, every one 
of us, bom into an Egypt — a land of bondage of our 
own — and held in service to a more wicked and cruel 
prince than Pharaoh, who employs servants of his 
own to rule and tyrannize over us without mercy ?" 

"1 should think you'd got a meaning in it," 
replied Nellie; ''like when you told us about the 
cldldren who disobeyed their Father, and were 
driven away from Him to live in trouble and sorrow 
until the Elder Brother brought them back." 

" And you would say quite right, Nellie," re- 
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pKed Mrs. Stancombe ; '' and I think, if we look a 
little into this story, we shall find the very same 
persons here that we found in the other ; for there 
is one great truth wiiich all the Bible stories are 
meant to teach — one great Person, and one great 
work, which we find described over and over again, 
and yet can never find too often, because all our 
happiness in this world, and all our salvation in the 
next, depend on this Person and on this work. 
Can you tell me by this time, Nellie? have our 
lessons on the Catechism taught you yet who is this 
Person, and what this work is V^ 

'^ The Person is Jesus,'' said Nellie. 

ifrs. Stancombe looked at her own Ellen, who 
replied at once, '^ And the work is redemption.*' 

"Buying us back," said Nellie; "I remember 
that." 

" ' Buying us back,' ' setting us free.' It is 
all the same old story, which yet never seems, and 
never can seem old to us." 

Again she looked at Ellen, who said, '^Because 
it always seems so new." 

" Nellie does not know those favourite lines of 
yours, Ellen, but we must teach them to her. You 
may repeat the first verses now, for our subject 
suits them well." 

And EUen repeated, in reverent and feeling 
tones, the verses she herself had lately learned— 

TeU me the old, old story 
Of nnseen things above — 
Of Jesus and his glory, 
Of Jesns and his love. 
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Tell me the story simply, 
As to a little child, 
For I am weak and weary, 
And helpless, and defiled. 

Tell me the story slowly, 
That I may take it in — 
That wonderfnl Redemption, 
God*s remedy for sin. 

Tell me the story often, 
For I forget so soon ! 
The " early dew" of morning 
Has passed away at noon ! 

Tell me the story softly. 
With earnest tones and grave ; 
Remember I'm the sinner 
Whom Jesus came to save. 

Tell me the story always, 
If you would really be, 
In any time of trouble, 
A comforter to me. 

Tell me the same old story, 
When you have cause to fear 
That this world's empty glory 

Is costing me too dear. 

Yes, and when tha6 world's glory 
Shall dawn upon my soul. 
Tell me the old, old story, 
Christ Jesus makes thee whole. 

Nellie was delighted with these verses, the 
words of which were as simple as her own little 
mmd, and fitted well into it. So much delighted 
was she with them, that she was well pleased when 
Mrs. Stancombe suggested that the rest of their 
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time should be spent in learning them by heart, 
and that they should put off until next week the 
conclusion of her lesson on the subject of redemp- 
tion. The lines were easy to leam^ and easy to 
remember. Nellie returned to the Farm saying 
them over and over to herself. Many and many a 
• time did she repeat them that evening; and when 
she fell asleep that nighty those words were still 
sounding in her ears and heart. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE LAND OP EGYPT AND THE HOUSE OP BONDAGE. 

the following Tuesday Mrs. Stancombe 
began the lesson by asking NelUe whether 
she remembered and conld repeat the 
verses which she had learned the week before. To^ 
the delight of Ellen, who so dearly loved these verses^ 
herself, Nelly repeated them without missing a word,, 
and with so much feeling in her tone, that it was 
easy to see they were learned ''by heart ^^ and not 
only by head and tongue. 

" You like these verses, Nellie V^ said Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

'' Yes,^' she replied, ''very, very much.'* 
"Then,^^ continued Mrs. Stancombe, ''we must 
hope that you like also the ' old, old story* which 
they tell us. It may well be called so. It is the story 
that is always wanted, the story that the Bible is. 
continually telling over and over again, in many 
different ways. It began to be told in the- 
Garden of Eden. Our first parents were the 
first listeners to it, and eagerly, indeed, must they^ 
have listened, for the story was already wanted by 
them* It will go on being told throughout all the^ 
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botindless ages of eternity. Fellow-sinners tell it 
to one another now; fellow-angels will sing it to 
one another then. When it is no longer wanted 
for salvation it will still be wanted for praise.'' And 
again Mrs. Stancombe repeated the verse — 

" Tell me the story slowly, 
That I may take it in. 
That wonderful redemption, 
God's remedy for sin. 

'^ Allegories help, perhaps, more than anything 
else to make us take things in. God, who made our 
minds, knew this, and therefore we find in his "Word 
endless types, pictures, emblems, all telUng the 
same old, old story. Some day, Nellie, when we 
are not as busy about our Church Catechism as we 
are now, perhaps we may look at some of these 
pictures together, and see what new things we can 
learn from them about the old story — you like 
allegories ? " 

^^ Better than anything,'' said Nellie. 

"Well, I can promise to show you many in the 
Bible; pictures of persons — ^Moses, Joshua, Samson, 
David, Solomon, Jonah; pictures of things^-ladders 
reaching from earth to heaven, pillars of cloud and 
fire, manna falling from heaven to earth, rocks and 
brazen serpents, scape-goats, and red cows, all 
teaching the same thing, trying to make us take it 
in. But now we have to find out what is this land 
of bondage which we are all born in, and fi-om which, 
as you say, Jesus is the Person who delivers us.'' 

"It must be our sin," said NeUie, "and the 
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devil is tte wicked prince who rules over us, like 
Pharaoh over the Israelites." 

" And who employs many officers to work under 
him, and keep us in his power, and hinder all our 
attempts to get free, and make us, force us, to work 
for him. I wonder who these officers are, these 
cruel task-masters. I think that you have learned 
some sentences in the earlier part of your Catechism 
which may help you to discover them. One of the first 
things your god-parents did for you was to promise 
that you should not obey these officers of the Evil 
One, that you should 'renounce' them, cast off 
their service.'* 

'^ The devil and all his works,'' repeated Nellie. 

'^ And what follows ? " asked Mrs. Stancombe. 

''The pomps and vanity of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh." 

" Those are the deviPs officers," said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, "and very strict officers they are. They 
love their master, and work hard for him. There is 
no fear of their letting any one go free whom he 
has dehvered into their charge, for want of diligence 
and activity on their part. There is a very beautiful 
collect of our Church that tells us how completely 
we are in their power. You know it, Ellen. It is 
the collect papa often reads at the end of the 
evening prayers." 

Ellen repeated the words, '' ' God, whose nature 
and property is ever to have mercy, and to forgive, 
receive our humble petitions; and though we be 
tied and bound with the chain of our sins, yet let 
the pitifulness of Thy great mercy loose us, for the 
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honour of Jesus Christ, our Mediator and Advocjate* 
Amenr' 

^' ' Tied and bound with a chain — ^the chain of 
our sins/ that is how the devil keeps his prisoners. 
Now, Nellie, have you ever seen convicts at work, 
the chains round their feet, 'tied and bound' ? '' 

''Yes,'' said Nellie; and she shivered, for tiie 
thought had often crossed her mind, that if her 
father continued his evil doings, about which she 
understood just enough to know that they were 
contrary to law, he might one day be like those 
men whom she had often seen in the days of her 
earlier childhood, going to and from their daily 
work, with iron chains around their feet, and an 
officer keeping guard over them. 

" Convicts are not free," said Mrs. Stancombe ; 
" they are in bondage. Now, just as they are bound 
and driven, just as the children of Israel also were 
bound and driven, so are all men, all women, and 
all children, bound by their sins, and driven at will 
by the devil, imtil the great Deliverer comes to set 
them free. And that DeUverer is V 

" Jesus," repKed Nellie. 

"TPhe Eedeemer and Saviour of bound men," 
said Mrs. Stancombe ; " of whom Moses was a type, 
who comes to set them free, delivering them from 
the bondage of sin, and bringing them through 
the wilderness into the heavenly land, of which 
Canaan was a picture* Now, through what Red 
Sea must all those be brought who would pass 
from the bondage of sin to the rest and joy of 
salvation ? " 
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Nellie could not answer. Mrs. Stancombe 
turned to Ellen, who said — 

'' Through the sea of Christ's blood/' 

^^ Once through that sea/' continued Mrs. Stan- 
<;ombe, ^^ and delivered from the power of the devil, 
that crueller prince than Pharaoh, and led by Christ, 
that greater Deliverer than Moses, they, like the 
Israelites of old, may march triumphantly forward, 
the joy and gratitude of delivered souls in their 
hearts, the songs and praises of delivered souls on 
their lips. But did the land of Canaan he on the 
borders of the Eed Sea ? Once on the other side, 
were the redeemed people of Israel within that 
•desired land ? " 

''Oh, no, mamma," exclaimed Ellen; ''they 
had a long journey to take first, all through the 
wilderness." 

"And is not this just like ourselves," said Mrs. 
Stancombe, " saved by Christ, washed in the sea of 
his precious blood — brought out of Satan's bondage 
— ^made the freed men of Christ — yet obliged to 
travel through the wilderness of this life before we 
can reach the heaven of peace and rest before 
us. But the Israelites had not to travel alone. 
"Who was always with them, always at hand to 
i«ach them — ^wam them — ^lead them — strengthen 
them?" 

"Moses, mamma," replied EUen ; "Moses was 
with them, and Christ is with us." 

'* Our Great Deliverer first," said Mrs. Stan- 
combe; "and then our Great Commander — our 
^Japtain, and our Leader. There are so many 
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things that I might tell you on this subject, that I 
find it difficult to stop talking about it, especiallj 
when I have such interested and attentive little 
listeners. But we must not forget that Mrs. Stokes 
will be expecting Nellie back, so I will only say one 
thing more, which I want to impress on your minds, 
because it is the special lesson of to-day, and the 
introduction to the lesson which will come after, 
and occupy us for some weeks — ^the Commandments- 
of God. These Israelites, whom God brought out 
of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bond- 
age — ^affcer they were thus dehvered and released, 
and sent on their way to Canaan, had they anything^ 
more to do with God ?'' 

''Oh, yes, manmia,'^ said Ellen; '4t was then 
that they began to have most to do with Him. It 
was after they were brought through the Eed Sea 
that God gave them the Ten Commandments.*' 

'' And those Commandments were to teach them 
what ? You can answer in one short word. They 
were to teach the children of Israel — the people 
whom Moses had dehvered from bondage, how 

to '' 

'' Obey,'' said EUen. 

''To obey God's Holy Law," said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, "which is what none com do who are not- 
first set fi^ee from sin and Satan by Christ, and 
which all will do who are set fi'ee. You have 
learned some of my favourite verses on this subject,. 
EUen. I will mark them for Nellie to learn also. 
They will teach her that Christ thus redeems his. 
people from the bondage of their sins, that they 
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may serve and obey Him, and be his people. There 
is that verse in the fourth of Deuteronomy/^ 

Ellen repeated it — ^' ' The Lord hath taken you, 
and brought you forth out of the iron furnace, even 
out of Egypt, to be unto Him a people of 
inheritance/ ^' 

''And those striking verses in the eleventh of 
Jeremiah. Nellie and you shall read them to- 
gether.'' 

And the children read from the third to the 
fifth verse — '' ' Thus saith the Lord God of Israel ; 
Cursed be the man that obeyeth not the words of 
this covenant, which I commanded your fathers in 
the day that I brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, from the iron furnace, saying. Obey my 
voice, and do them, according to all which I com- 
mand you ; so shall ye be my people, and I will be 
your God : That 1 may perform the oath which I 
have sworn unto your fathers, to give them a land 
flowing with milk and honey, as it is this day.' " 

" There are many other verses which teach us 
the same truth, that those who are set free from sin 
are thus set free, that they may become the servants 
of righteousness. But we must talk more of this 
another day. Now Nellie must run home, and think 
over what we have learned to-day." 

Nellie did think it over and talked it over too, 
for she told it all again to her friend Patty, and Patty 
made one remark to her which served greatly to 
press in upon her mind the truth which Mrs. Stan- 
combe had placed there — 

"It is, indeed, a blessed freedom," the sick 
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•girl said, '' with whicli Christ makes his people free. 
We become his servants, it is true; but what is 
:service when we love those we serve; it is the 
happiest life in all the world — ^it is joy, it is delight 
to do anything for a dear one — ^it is grief not to be 
able to do it.^' 

The tears filled Patty^s eyes, for she had often 
felt her crippled condition more keenly because it 
kept her from helping others than from any pri- 
Tations it imposed on herself, and Nellie sympa- 
thized, for she was beginning to delight in doing 
:anything for good old Mr. Stokes, because she 
liked him so much ; and as the thought of what it 
would be to wait on Mrs. Stancombe passed through 
lier mind, she realized to the full the truth of Patiy^s 
words. 

'^ I think that is true,^' she said ; '' it's very nice 
to work for those we love.'' 

'^ Nice !" exclaimed Patty ; " it's joy—it's bliss. 
And we don't love the devil ever, even when we 
are serving and following Him. You know the 
Bible itself tells us that love is of God, and I don't 
think any one can know anything about love, even 
earthly love — at least, not real, true, good love — 
till they belong to God ; till they are in Gt)d, and 
feel that those whom they love are in Him too. 
Yes, to serve those we love is hberty — ^perfect 
liberty — ^for it is our own free choice. To obey 
them, please them, work for them, is the thing we 
prefer above all others in the world. Don't you know 
what it says in the hymn, Nellie, that lovely hymn 
that begins — 



" Father, I knoi^ t^^ f^ mj life 
Is portioned out for me. ' 

''^ I hmo dw^^ loved that ^ymn so much^ laecanae it 
renunds ma of the time wlien tlie thought of ' Gad 
the Father haying mada me and att the worldi^ 
reconciled me to being made as I am^ and seeing 
ahnost all the rest of the world made so differently 
to me. The last verse is such a lovely one, and it's 
all about the happiness of Christ's service.'' The 
ardour of Patty's heart Ughted up her dark eyes, 
as she repeated it — 

'' In a service which thy will appoints. 
There are no bonds for me. 
For my inmost heart is taught ' ihe truth,* 

That makes thy children * free,* 
And a life of self-renouncing loye 
Is a life of liberty. 

" Self-renouncing love," she added, ^^ that is liberty 
indeed, blessed Uberty." 

The words of the hymn were rather beyond little 
Nellie's power of comprehension; nor could she 
understand all that Patty said. But she understood 
enough to seize the chief idea which Patty wished 
to convey, and she said, very heartily — 

'' Fm very glad Jesus came to set sinners free, 
and take them out of the power of the devil." 

'^To set us free," said Patty, emphatically; 
''yon and I, Nellie. We must have the chain — the 
chain with which we are all bound — taken off, 
each one of us, or Christ's coming won't be of any 
good to us." 

13 
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NeUie went homo with these words sounding in 
hor heart. Before she reached the farm she had 
turned them into a prayer — ^^ Jesus, I want to 
serve Thee. Set me free from sin and Satan. 
Take away my chains, and bring me safely to 
heaven.'* 




CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE FIEST COMMANDMENT. 

|GAIN BUen Stancombe was spending a day 
at Audley Park, again nurse had protested, 
and again, in spite of their love and respect 
for nnrse, had Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe resisted her 
protestations, and decided that it was better that the 
invitation should be accepted than decUned, better 
for Mr. Stancombe^s own desire of doing what good 
lay in his power at Audley, better for Mrs. Audley 
and her daughter, better for BUen herself. 

BUen's world at Oldfield was a very small one, 
but it had its own temptations and difficulties, as 
every other world has, however great or small. To 
teach their child to meet these temptations and 
overcome them in a strength superior to her own, 
seemed to her parents a wiser and a kinder plan than 
to shut her up from all sights and sounds but such 
as she had been accustomed to see and hear from 
childhood. 

The battle with temptation must be fought one 
day. Would it not be well to let her enter at once 
into such smaller slrirmishes as the providence of 
God seemed to place in her way, showing her which 
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piece of armour was needed £Dr et^, helping hfir to 
put it carefoUj on^ guiding her in <lie nee of it, imd 

thus preparing her for the struggle which hereafter, 
when they perhaps were laid to rest, she might be 
left to carry on alone. 

A little conversation that had taken place 
between Mrs. Stancombe and her child, whilst Ellen 
was dressing for this second visit to Audley Park, 
had confirmed the anxious mother in her opinion 
that she was right in allowing this intercourse 
between the Rectory and the Park, though i^ 
squire was a godless man, the governess a Bomanist, 
and the only daughter a spoiled and ill-taught child. 
Two years ago Mien would certainly not have been 
allowed to visit at the Park, for then it would pro^ 
bably have been to learn only evil, and gain no 
good. But of late her parents had perceived, wi& 
deep thankfulness, that the seeds of true and holy 
principles sown in her heart were springing 'up, and 
already bringing forth young plants of right and 
virtuous practice — of self-denial, of truth, end humi* 
Uty. These young plants must be* exposed to many 
a rough blast of temptation, to many a nigpng 
bli^t of evil ; but these would but strengthen their 
hardy growth. It was their part now not to prevent 
the winds and the blights, but to protect their pre- 
cious charge as it passed through ihem. What time 
they were afraid they must trust. And EUen^s little 
conversation with h^ mother that very morning had 
shown her that that trust had not been in vain. 

" Mamma,^^ said Ellen, " I did not know what 
frock you meaut me to wear at Audley to-day, but 
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I pi'6t>iured tliid one/' And she glanced at the blue 
m(ms8eUn0'de4am6 whicli lay on the bed. 

^'Toti wore that one last time, BUen/^ said Mrs. 
Stancombe. 

" Yes, mamma ; tod do you know that is just 

why I thought I had better wear it again/' She 

hesitated a little, then her unreserve with her 

mother overcoming that reluctance which even 

children feel to speak of those thoughts that are 

most sacred, when such thoughts are real and 

earnest, she added, '^ I thought at first I would ask 

you to let me wear my new silk, but then, mamma, 

I knew it was only because I was afraid Miss Audley 

would think I had only one nice frock, and tiiat, 

p^hi^, if that grand maid of hers saw me in a silk 

dresB, she would not look quite so contemptuously at 

me ad I fancied she did the other day. But then I 

thought you would say it was only pride that made 

me have such feelings > • . . that it would be 

better for me to wear my blue again. ... I 

thought, mamma, it would be like trying to ^ renounce 

the lusts of the flesh.' You know I said ^ greediness ' 

did not tempt my flesh, but fine clothes do, and I 

should like to do all I could to renounce them." 

''The lusts of the flesh, and the pomps and 
vanity of this wicked world,'' said Mrs. Stancombe. 
She kissed her little girl tenderly, adding, ''You 
may wear just which you think best, Ellen darling, 
only make haste and dress, and when you are ready 
come to the study to wish us good-bye. Nurse is 
to walk to the Park with you.*' 

A few minutes later and Ellen appeared in her blue 
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mousselme-de'lame, looking very neat^ and bright, 
and liappy. Her papa remarked that she had not 
on her new dress. Mrs. Stancombe only said, 
'^ Ellen preferred wearing this one.'' But Ellen 
was not mistaken in supposing that her mother's 
parting kiss, as she wished her good-bye, was even 
fonder than usual. She left the room feeKng yet 
more glad than before that after a short struggle 
with herself, she had chosen the old dress rather 
than the new one. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Stancombe told her 
husband what had passed up-stairs. '^ And what 
would you have done," he asked, ^^ had the selec- 
tion been made in favour of the silk ?" 

''Then," repUed Mrs. Stancombe, ''I think I 
should have said to her, ' Ellen dear, you have my 
leave to wear which dress you like, but after what 
you told me just now in your room, I believe you 
will spend a happier day if you go up-stairs and 
change that new silk dress for your old blue one.' 
But you see there has been no need to render any 
help in this little struggle. Ellen has gone through 
it unassisted, and come out on the right side." 

''Not quite unassisted, we may be sure," re- 
marked Mr. Stancombe. 

" I meant, of course, unassisted by me," said 
Mrs. Stancombe. "This is not the first proof I 
have had lately that Ellen, who used to look to us 
continually for every weapon she needed for the 
struggle with sin and self, is learning now to go 
direct to the Great Captain Himself, and receive 
what she needs from his own hands." 
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''I have thought so too/' said Mr. Stancombe; 
"BUen has given me much happiness lately. I 
have seen in her such a real desire to overcome 
besetting sins, and watched with joyful thankfulness 
the success of the struggle in several instances.'' 

*' I am sure this has been one of them,'' said 
Mrs. Stancombe; "for the love of dress was such a 
snare to her at one time, and she has long felt her- 
self that the desire of being admired was a besetting 
sin, and the dread of being despised one of her chief 
weaknesses. Yes, Ellen has laid to heart many a 
lesson learnt in earlier life, and now, thank God, we 
are beginning to see the results." 

Meanwhile these lessons were being impressed 
yet deeper into Ellen's mind by the experience this 
day was giving her at the Park. It was a totally 
different day from the last she had spent there, for 
then Mr. Audley had been away in London, and 
Mrs. Audley had been too poorly to leave her room, 
andEUen had not seen either one or the other. Now 
she took her dinner at their luncheon, and all she 
saw made a great impression on her mind. EUen 
knew it was not right for a little girl like herself to 
be passing judgment on her elders, and, conscious 
that the inclination to do so was one of her besetting 
sins, she sought to overcome it. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the sincerity of her struggles, she found herself 
thinkiug two or three times how glad she was that 
her papa was not like Mr. Audley, and wondering 
what nurse, who was so prejudiced against him 
already, would say if she could only see him eat. 
Once at table, he' seemed to have no eyes and no 
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ihonglits except for tlie dishes before WiA. He 
made so inany retnarks ^pon all that lie coni^dCTed 
good, found so mucSi fatdt with fdl iiiat ^*wu§ te)fe 
exadtly to his Kking, and carried on sac^ ail iDLCieB- 
sant conversation BiidtA, the different dii^te!3> &a!fc 
BUen, who ait fcst had been inclined to be amused, 
became extremely disgusted, and woii:dered how iflre 
gentle, ladylike, delicate-looting Mrs. Audley coi*! 
endure Sudh a main for her husband. No «ooi^, 
however, had this thought arisen in her ifiiind than ft 
"was checked. She remembered that she would iidt 
litive made this remark aloud, ttod that her pap^ hMA 
told her, only the day before, that evil-thinking '^Rnate 
evil-speaking in the siglft of Grod. So she went on 
"With her own dinner fend tried neither to lo6k aft 
!M*r. Audley nor thihk of him. She Was, howeVefr, 
very glad when the meal Was over, and they ttll ¥6fie 
*6En the table. Appiib'etttly so Was Miss Aiiffl^, 
•^ho uttered an eiclamittidn t)f satisfetctSon ^ 
"^lunch being o\^er at last,'^ which struck Wlek fe 
'being somewhat disrespectful in the ^resende.df -h^ 
^parents. 

'^ I thought we should never have ffidshed," ^flfe 
continued, as the two girls returned to tbe schcfdl- 
i^om, while Mr. and Mrs. Audlisy Vent into iSbk 
Kbrary. " Papk goes oti eating and eiating, taiSi 
never remeimbers that other pedple have not gift 
his appetite, and Want to be doing something else 
than sitting over their luncheon all day. I dbn*t 
-beUeve now we shall have time to drive, as maimna 
jpromised we should, to Lady Eag^t*^, and iHa 
dying to see those girls, Anstey says they dress to 



fexqmsitefy. Slfe^s longing for us to khow th^m 
better, that ske may take J)attertifl of theif' tkingft 
lot ttfe. Ohe iiever sees toything neW doWk In thk 

Ellen lookod, as ^he fett> completely ^hocki^a, 
peiiiapg a little a;niDOy6d> too> for it Was not fancy 
th^t made lier think that in saying the last wot*^ 
Mite Audley hted cast h coiitemptuons glance at 
the blu^ movMeUne'Si^Aame. Ellen's annoyance, 
however, Wa^ soon overddtoe. The two girls went 
tc^e^hier to Miss Andley^s dressitig-rootti, where a 
"soebe took place which had the effect of completely 
Reconciling her to h^fr simple d*re»s. 

The maid Anstey Vas in waiting for he* young 
lady, a^ her dress lay ready pr^ared on the sofa, 
a silk pelisse, Mmmed with far, very hahdsom^, 
but not perfectly new; a hat, wiili feather to 
in«£tch the ftur of I3ie Jmlisse, also lay ready ; gloves, 
-ribbdns, atl ready atrimged, atod all, Ellen conld 
*«efe, so arranged as perfectly to match one another. 
She conld not help admiring the taste and drdei* 
wldoh Mts. Anstey mnist possess. 

Mfes Audley saw nothing to admire, howevei*. 
^e found fbiult witii everything. '^ The dress was 
nafttok too shabby— indeed she wasn^t going to pity 
a first visit in that old dress— especially to Lady 
Paget/' 

Old ! Ellen felt sure the dress must have been 
new six months ago. In vain Anstey remonstrated. 
The young lady was determined. Another dress 
was produced ; it was declared too short, and was 
laid aside with some not very ladylike abuse on the 
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part of Miss Andley at its not having been let down 
as she had desired it should be. A third was taken 
ont^ and actaally tried on ; it had been let down^ 
and was pronounced to be a great deal too long, 
which called for still more angry words. At length 
a dress was chosen, bat the same hat did not suit, 
and another had to be selected, and then the 
feather in it had to be changed, and there was a 
fresh choice of gloves and ribbons, and so much 
time was spent in discussion and dispute, that 
Ellen wondered whether Miss Audley had remem- 
bered how anxious she had been to get away from 
the dining-room that they might have time for their 
drive, how much annoyed with her papa for keeping 
them so long at luncheon. She felt sure that nearly 
an hour must have been spent in this wearisome 
dressing-room. 

At last, however. Miss Audley declared herself 
ready, and had despatched Anstey to tell Mademoi- 
selle that she was so, and order the carriage round 
— all which orders she gave in a tone which, Ellen 
thought, would have become her mother a great 
deal better than they did herself — ^when another 
interruption arose, and with it returned all the 
young lady's impatience to be off. It was evidently 
only when she herself was the detainer, that she 
was willing to be detained. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE EIBST COMMANDMENT. 

IHE two girls were just leaving the dressing- 
room, when a servant met them with the 
inquiry ^^ Whether Miss Stancombe would 
not like to see the baby, and, if so, would she come 
to the library V 

Ellen was delighted, and said so, for she had all 
a girl's love for little babies. Miss Audley was 
extremely annoyed. 

^^TeU mamma,'' she said, '^we are going out 
now. Miss Stancombe can see him when we come 
back." 

But, at this, duty as well as inclination made 
Eflen interfere. 

*^ Oh, no," she said, '^ if Mrs. Audley is so kind 
as to send for me, I must go." 

And she turned to the servant in readiness to 
follow him. The servant, who suflfered often enough 
from Miss Audley's self-will to be glad to see it 
opposed for once, smiled, and actually took courage 
to say — 

" My mistress is waiting, miss." 
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This completed Miss Audley^s mnojtAcn^, ikid 
slife said, impafcientljr-^ 

'^ Pm sure we^ve waited long enough. Pray, 
Miss Stancombe, don't keep us another hour, which 
you're very likely to do, if mamma gets you with 
that baby. I declare he's a horrible nuisance. 
Mademoiselle said this morning that mamma made 
an idol of him, and so she does." 

And, turning impatiently away. Miss Audley 
went back to the dressing-room, while Ellen fol- 
lowed the servant to the library, where Mrs. Audley 
sat with the loveliest little baby thitt Ellen had evei* 
sedn. 

Her liking for Miss Audley had tter&t been yety 
great, it had been growing less all the morning, and 
especially during the last hour ; but there was very 
little left) as she gazed on tiie little angel face before 
her, and remembered with actual indignation Mis6 
Audley's remark about the baby's being '^ a hor^ 
¥ible nuisance." How much she widbied she might 
give up tiie drive, and stay with the baby all Hhh 
afternoon. She could not help expressing tkte 
WB^, but Mrs. Audley said— 

'^ Oh, no, that could not be, Miss Audley would 
not be pleased, ai^d besides, the baby was going 
out." 

Ellen's admiration of the little fellow, however, 
qtdte won for her his mother's heart, winch ce^- 
tainly did seem greatly en^x)ssed with this baby^ 
boy. No wonder, Ellen thought, when she had only 
one other child, and that one so disrespectful and 
disagreeable, whilst this one was such a Uttle 
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bewitpbJQg o^'ect of delight ap^ fa,£|cin4tioB. Ellep 
6Q^14 }u^ye 9pept hourp in o^dmiring its Uttle lK)^nd0d 
limbs^ soft as satiiij wUte as al^b^ter. Mi^- 
Aildley dmced him in ]^^? ai^s^ and he Q^owed 
^nd. She coTeved }dm with kisses^ and he s^pled 
m hiar fi^je. Sha called hw h^y joy-^her prid^^^ 
her dialing; and Ellen sympathised fuUyi §jid 
tiionght how sweet i^nd pretfy M?P* A^dley herpelf 
WW, as she played thu^ witti her bahy-rboy, hep 
Qsoftlly-pfde face flushed with exertion, her eyes so 
bright Qnd fall of feeling, they reifti^ded B^e^ of 
Uttie Patty Seymour. 

The mother, and h^by, fipd EUen were ail so 
well pleased one with mother, that their ga^i^e of 
fkf togef^^ might haye lasted some time longe?, 
without a»y o£ them growing tired, h^ iipt Anstey 
e^ter^d- with e> message-^ 

'^ Her yoimg lady wished to ^ow whether Miss 
StssK^ombe intended to drive V^ 

]# Ell^'9 home, such a me^s^ge &om i^ child %q 
% parent would have put a stop tP B^J drive th^t 
afternoon. But evidently there was a very different 
role of management at the Park. Mrs. Audjey 
merely said that Miss ^tancombe was coming, and 
told EUen she had better go, adding, 

''I'm afraid my Ellen will be vexed at my 
having kept you so long. Don't delay now, my 
dear, ^ Tou shall come and see bQ.by again another 
day. I wish his sister were as fond of him as 
you are.'' 

Ellen went unwillingly enough, and found the 
young lady, as her mamma had imagined she would 
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be, extremely vexed. Of course, her annoyance 
was vented on those around her, and the drive was 
an extremely disagreeable one. 

Mademoiselle, perceiying that Miss Audley was 
in a very ill humour, endeavoured to coax her into 
a better one, which was, indeed, one of her prin- 
cipal occupations at the Park. Failing, however, in 
all attempts at drawing her into conversation, she 
addressed herself to Ellen. Her first remark was 
unfortunate, for, not knowing what had happened, 
she inquired whether Miss Stancombe had seen the 
baby? 

Poor Ellen would have gladly entered into con- 
versation on this subject, but her French failed to 
get her beyond a monosyllable answer in the affirm- 
ative. She had been accustomed to consider herself 
a very good French scholar for her age, and had 
actually won the French prize at school, but she 
found that learning the language with a lexicon and 
vocabulary was a very different thing from speaking 
it to a French lady in a carriage. Miss Audley's 
lip assumed its most scornful curl ; and as if pur- 
posely to add to Ellen^s mortification, she came out 
of the stubborn silence she had till now maintained, 
and began to talk most volubly in French, without, 
however, paying any regard to the fact that the 
question she took on herself to answer had been 
addressed to Ellen. Evidently she had been more 
successful in learning the language of the French 
than in acquiring their politeness. Ellen could 
understand her French, however, a good deal better 
than the more fluent flow of Mademoiselle's Parisian 
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tongae^ and she made out that the yonng lady was 
giving her governess a description of the way in 
which they had been delayed by her mamma's 
wishing to show oflf the baby, as usual ; concluding 
by saying that her mother made an idol of it, and 
she did not wonder at Anstey's saying she was sure 
the baby would die— children always did when 
people made idols of them. 

EUen shuddered at the unfeeling tone in which 
this remark was made, and at the thought which 
passed across her own mind of what it would cost 
that loving mother if her baby were really to be 
taken from her, and she felt quite lovingly towards 
the little governess for answering with great warmth 
that she '' hoped no such terrible thing would ever 
happen, for it would be thedeath of his dear mamma, 
and Mademoiselle Audley ought not to say such 
things.^' 

This gave rise to a long dispute between pupil 
and governess, which lasted until they reached Lady 
Paget's, where Miss Audley and Mademoiselle paid 
the promised visit. Meanwhile BUen sat alone in 
the carriage, and reflected on all that had passed 
during the last few hours. The strongest impres- 
sion that her mind had received, the liveliest image 
that it had retained, was that of the lovely little 
baby in its mother's arms. What a bewitching 
little being it was, and how tenderly its mother 
loved it. Was it really, as Miss Audley had said^ 
an idol to her ? Ellen remembered the very last 
lesson she and Nellie had learned on the Church 
Catechism, and most sincerely hoped that it was 
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BQt : |br if it was^ perkapa those dc^adM words of 
^fiss Andley would come truOj aud the baby wo^d 
Ipfe tc^ken fVoiafi its motber. Mn^. gtigicombe ba^ 
afiii ilf^ex^ tbat anytbing wrongly loved was %a i^ol—r. 
ij^ 4^4 T^oi matter wbat tbe idol was^ wbetber a cbild 
or ^ friend, a pleasure or a pomp, a lu^t of tl^e fle^ 
or ^ deligbt of tbe imagii^ttiojx ; if it was put ^^\^ 
fore God ^' in tbe beart of man, if it engrossed moc^ 
of bii^ tl^ougbts, more of bis beart, more^ of bis 
devotion tban God — ^it WfitS an idol, it ^as a bre^i^dl^ 
of tbe First Commandment, an^ Go^^s ctq-s^ ^as upo^ 
it. Her motber bad told tbem bow a^ bearts ns^tu- 
ra,Uy went after idols of one sort or anott^er, ^(^ 
bf^ sbpwn tbem very clearly t^at tbere was just o^ 
mucb idolatry ci^ed on now as in tbe days| wbe;^ 
tbe cbildren of Israel made tbeir golden imase^ ^^ 
tbeir idols of wood and ^tone, and l)pweu dow^ 
before tbem, tbus mocking and insulting tbeir God* 
Sbq bad s^id, too, t]iat it was easy to see tbe idolatiy 
of ptbers, and to lay one's finger on the special idol 
wbich y^e could see was i^ snare to tbem, but very 
hard to detect tbe bidden image that was conceale4 
in our o^n bearts. 

Ellen felt tbat this was true, for she could se% 
easily enough that tbe good things of bis well-r 
furnished table were an idol to Mr. Audley, an4 
that the pontents of her handsome wardrobe were 
an idol to Miss Audley, and she bad begun to fear 
lest that darling little baby should be an idol to 
Mrs. Audley. 

But it was with herself she bad to do, and not 
with others. And then, remembering bow bei 
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mother liad often told her that the desire to be 
admired^ and the wish to excel, were likely to lead 
her astray, and be ja snare to her, she reflected on 
God's goodness in checking the indulgence of these 
things in her heart and life by the restraining 
arrangements of his providence. Thus reflecting, 
she no longer regretted that she had only two good 
dresses in the world; or that, whilst a little girl 
yonnger than herself was able to talk fluently in 
French, she had been obliged to sit by, and listen, 
thinking meanwhile how much less she knew than 
she had imagined. Were she as rich and well- 
dressed as Miss Audley— could she talk French and 
Italian as she did — she could quite understand that 
such superiority would be the snare most likely to 
lead her heart astray — ^to be ^' an idoP' to her. 

She must not allow herself to judge others 
harshly, since a very little reflection showed her 
how strong was the tendency in her own heart to 
put other things '^before'' God; and how much 
prayer, and diligence, and watchfulness were needed 
in order to maintain Him in his own lawful place in 
her heart, before and above all other thoughts, 
affections, hopes, desires, and imaginations. Not 
to do this, her mother had taught her, was to 
render one's self guilty of the greatest of all crimes, 
'^ high-treason '' — ^high-treason against the greatest 
of all monarchs, the Lord of lords, and King 
of kings. Ellen remembered her mother's very 
words — 

"Other sins," she had said, '^ selfishness, de- 
ceit, evil speaking, are hateful and displeasing to 

14 
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God, since they are injurious to the souls which 
He has made, and to our fellow-creatures who are 
his subjects. But to place any creature or any- 
thing except God on the throne which He Himself 
has made for Himself in the very centre of the 
human heart, is to insult his Majesiy, and must 
assuredly bring down upon us the wrath of a 
jealous and offended Monarch/' 



") 







CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

T'S reflections were interrupted by the 
return of Mademoiselle and her pupil to 
the carriage. The visit to Lady Paget 
had evidently produced the effSBct of putting Miss 
Audley into a better temper. She talked to her 
governess quite good-humouredly of all that had 
taken place^ and even condescended to tell Ellen 
how very elegant and fashionable the young ladies 
were, dwelling at length on the great advantage it 
would be to herself to have them as neighbours. 
Then she and Mademoiselle discussed together 
every article of dress they had worn, and seemed 
to sympathize much more satisfactorily on this 
subject than they had done on that of the baby* 
Only one point of difference arose between them, and 
that was concerning the beauty of the youngest 
Miss Paget. Mademoiselle pronounced her to be 
lovely ; Miss Audley could not see it. Mademoiselle 
persisted, and Ellen feared that, if the dispute con- 
tinned, the good temper so lately regained would 
speedily be lost. 

" Pm sure,'' she said, impatiently, ''I don't see 
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where her beauty lies. It is not at all the style I 
see p-nything to admire in, she^s so dreadfully (dark 
and foreign-looking/' 

Miss Audley herself was fair to a degree, with 
almost colourless hair and large duU blue eyes; 
but Mademoiselle was so dark, and her whole ap- 
pearance so completely that of a foreigner, that 
Ellen wondered how even Miss Audley could have 
the impertinence to address such a remark to her. 
Mademoiselle did not seem at aU offended, however, 
or, if 3he were, she knew how to conceal her annoy- 
ance — an art which she had indeed learned to 
practise, in order that she might at all events Hve 
in some degree of peace with her pupil. Besides, 
at this moment. Mademoiselle had her own reasons 
for wishing to keep Miss Audley in good humour, as 
was soon seen by her inquiring whether there 
would be time to pay the promised visit to the 
chapel close to Lady Paget's house. Miss Audley 
consulted her watch. 

'^Yes,^' she said; '^ we can go. I want to see 
the chapel myself: it wiU remind me of being 
abroad, perhaps; and anything that does that is 
pleasant in this poky place.'' 

So the order was given to the coachman, and to 
the chapel they drove, Ellen asked no questions^ 
but the thought was pleasant to her that perhaps 
they were going to attend afternoon service, as 
they used to do in their old parish in London. But 
she was mistaken; and Miss Audley was equally 
mistaken in supposing that they were going to see 
finything which could either amuse her for the 
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moment^ or remind her of the fine old churches to 
which she had been accustomed on the Continent* 
On their stopping at the chapel door^ Mademoiselle 
had first got out of the carriage^ and gone in^ 
Miss Audley followed with Ellen^ and then, for the 
Srst time, Ellen perceived that she must be in a 
Roman CathoUc chapel> and remembered what 
nurse had said about the governess at the Park 
being a Bomanist. It was the first time Ellen had 
ever entered a Bomish place of worship, and she 
felt half frightened at being there, uncertain whether 
her parents would like it or not. There was not 
much time for reflecting on this, however, for 
Mademoiselle was already at the other end of the 
diapel; and Miss Audley, putting her arm in hers> 
led her forward in the same direction, talking all 
the time, and drawing comparisons between this 
unadorned chapel and the beautiftd churches she 
had seen abroad, declaring she never would have 
supposed this to be a '' Catholic chapel.'' 

She, too, called it '' Catholic,'' and Ellen felt 
no inclination to correct her, at least not in that 
place and at that time^ She could not forget that 
she was in a churchy even though it were not, as 
Miss Audley had called it, a Catholic one ; and 
drawing away her arm> she had the courage to go 
forward by herself> that she might not have any 
farther remarks addressed to her, observing^ as she 
did so, to her very great relief, that Miss Audley 
iinmediately seated herself in one of the benches^ 
where she seemed disposed to go to sleep. 

Ellen walked further on, and entered another 
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bench. The building was gaudy and tawdry in 
appearance^ with nothing at all solemn about it; 
but it was different from anything Ellen had ever 
seen before^ and it made a great impression on her 
mind. There were very few people in it, and those 
few were apparently carrying on their devotions in 
a very different manner one from another. 

Immediately in front of the bench where Ellen 
sat. Mademoiselle herself was kneeling, holding a 
row of beads, which she was passing from one hand 
to another, whilst her lips muttered some words with 
the greatest rapidity. Her whole manner showed 
that no meaning whatever was attached to them, 
for every now and then she turned her head to 
look behind her; and after the two girls parted, 
she had kept perpetually glancing first at one and 
then at the other, without ceasing to count the beads 
or repeat the woirfla. 

Very different, however, from the demeanour of 
Mademoiselle was that of a poor woman, who was 
canying on her devotions close to EUen, She was 
Irish, as Ellen perceived from the broad brogue 
in which she was offering piteous pleadings to the 
blessed Virgin, before whose picture she knelt, 
beseeching her to have pity on her son — to save 
her boy. Ellen moved ftirther away, that she might 
not hear outpourings of a mother's heart, which 
were not meant for her ; but she had heard enough 
to excite her tenderest pity. She felt so sorry for 
that poor, ignorant, suffering mother ; she longed 
so much to go to her, and beg her not to pray to 
the Virgin to ask her Son to grant her prayer for 
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her sake^ because she was his motheiv— for these 
words had fEkllen on BUen's ear — ^but to go direct 
to that dear Son Himself^ and ask Him to grant 
her prayer for his own sake, because He had a 
human heart, and had had a human mother, and 
knew all the tender feelings that exist between the 
mother and the son — ^knew them as only He could 
know, who had Himself made man in heart and 
body, and, haying made, alone could save and heal. 
It seemed such a cruel mistake to put any one 
between one's own self and Christ. 

Ellen was sorry — ^truly sorry for the poor deluded 
woman, who was yet so earnest and devout. Such 
worshippers as Mademoiselle did not excite her 
compassion, although, as her mother explained to 
her afterwards, they might well have done so ; for, 
as she saw, there was no reality in that senseless 
counting of beads and muttering of prayers, but 
in the Irishwoman's wild cries for pity, in the tears 
that were falling down her brown cheeks, and the 
clasp of her strong hands, there was that which 
excites the deepest sympathy — ^there was heart. 
And to see such sorrow, and know, as Ellen knew, 
that there was One looking on who was both willing 
and able to grant her prayers, if only He Himself 
were asked to do so, filled the child's soul with 
deepest concern. Her only comfort was in knowing 
that He did see, and that He did hear; and in 
hfting up her heart to Him, begging Him to teach 
this poor woman that there was no need of saint or 
virgin to intercede for her with the Son of God, 
who was Himself the Intercessor, the one Mediator 
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between God and man^ into wtose heart alone we 
need pour all our griefs, from whose hand alone we 
can receive good and perfect gifts. 

Ellen^s mind was thoroughly engrossed with this 
new subject of interest, when a touch on her 
shoulder made her start. It was Miss Audley, who, 
with a laugh which Ellen thought as irreverent to 
the place she was in as it must be painful to the 
poor weeping woman close to them, inquired in a 
voice that was not even meant to be a whisper 
whether she were asleep, or wished to be left 
behind; and Ellen, rising to follow her, perceived 
that Mademoiselle had already left the church4 

'' I was nearly asleep myself when Mademoiselle 
roused me,'' remarked the young lady, in the same 
audible voice, as they went down the aisle together * 
''and I don't wonder you were too. What a 
wretched pretence for a church, so diflferent tvoia 
the churches abroad; even in Uttle villages one 
sees finer buildings than this. But then all the 
people there are Catholics, and I suppose there are 
scarcely any in this part of the world. Mamma 
said the Pagets were the only CathoHc family in 
the neighbourhood, and this chapel belongs to 
them. I believe it was built by some of the family 
in former days ; the present people don't seem to 
care much about keeping it in very good order.*' 
And she cast a parting glance of contempt at the 
walls, which were certainly somewhat shabby, and 
anything but adorned by the various pictures and 
images attached to them. 

On their return to the carriage, an inquiry from 
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Mademoiselle elicited the fact that this was the first 
time Ellen Stancombe had ever entered a Romish 
place of worship, and this called for many expres- 
sions of regret on the part of Mademoiselle that 
the first specimen of worship in her religion shonld 
be so poor an one, and gave rise to a long con- 
versation between the governess and her pupil 
concerning the various churches and chapels they 
had attended on the Continent. So far as BUen 
could see, they appeared to value or undervalue 
these wholly and solely according to the adornment 
or want of adornment for which they were distin- 
guished, and the proficiency or deficiency in the 
performance of the music. 

The conversation lasted till they reached the 
Park, and was' resumed by Miss Audley whilst 
dressing for dinner, during which operation, almost 
as lengthened an one as that of preparing for her 
drive, she gave Anstey an account of the visit to 
Lady Paget and her daughters, describing minutely 
their fashionable and elegant costume, and con- 
cluding with an account of their visit to the 
Catholic chapel, and its shabby appearancCi Ap- 
pealing to Ellen if it were not a miserable place, 
Ellen replied, ''Yes, she had thought it very 
neglected/' and took courage to add that she did 
not think it was a ''Catholic chapel.'^ And on 
Miss Audley's being inclined to dispute this fact, 
she was able to render a reason for the opinion she 
held, which Miss Audley was quite unable to dis- 
prove, whether she could understand it or not; and 
thus the conversation concerning the chapel dropped. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

BO more was said on the subject until Ellen 
returned home in the evening, and found 
herself, to her deUght, alone with her 
mother, in her own quiet little bed-room. There her 
tongue, which had seemed tied all day in a most 
tmcomfortable manner, was loosened at once, as she 
gave her mamma a lengthened description of all she 
had done, thought, and felt during the day. 

The lovely baby-boy came first in her descrip- 
tion, and Ellen repeated to her mother what Hs 
sister had said about his being an idol to Mrs. 
Audley, and her own fears lest such should really be 
the case, and he should, in consequence, be taken 
from her, as Miss Audley had so cruelly predicted. 

'^Mrs. Audley does seem so fond of him, 
mamma,'' she said ; '^ and Fm sure I don't wonder, 
for he's the sweetest little creature you ever saw. 
You can't think how lovely he has grown since that 
day you took me with you to the Park. He smiles, 
and crows, and knows his mamma quite well, and 
she seems just to doat on him. One can't wonder 
at people making idols of babies. I'm afraid I 
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shotdd if we had sncli a darling little creature as 
that here/' 

'^ Which, perhaps^ is one reason why we have 
not/^ said Mrs. Stancombe, smiling. ''I think, 
Ellen, I know where you get your love of babies/' 

''From you, mamma/' said Ellen; and re- 
marking the expression of her mother's face, she 
added, ''and you lost so many before I was 
bom." 

" Not lost, Ellen," replied her mother; " that is 
a word I never like to hear when one is speaking of 
the treasures God has taken from us. They are 
not lost. Perhaps they might have been, had they 
been left in our keeping, and that it was to prevent 
their being so that God took them into his own. 
Have you never heard the saying, 'What God 
keeps, is well kept?' We shall have them back 
again by and by. Perhaps," she added, "they 
were idols to me. I am afraid they were," 

"But I have not been an idol to you, mamma," 
said Ellen. 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled. 

" I don't think you have, Ellen; but who knows 
but that you might have been if God had not taken 
first one child from me, and then another, tlntil He 
had taught me that the very purest of his gifts 
were not to be allowed to come between Him and 
me; and then, when this lesson was taught. He 
was good enough to give me another child, in order 
that it might be a means of drawing me nearer to 
Him in love and thankfulness. You remember our 
lesson last night, Ellen, how we learned that God 
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could not bear idolatry, and would allow no creature 
to come between Him and his cluldren/* 

"Oh, mamma, I have thought so much of it 
to-day. For I have seen people worshipping idols, 
mamma, for the first time in all my life.^^ 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled again. 

" For the first time in all your life, EUen ! I 
am afraid you must always have been very blind, 
then. For my part, I see people worshipping idols 
every day and all day, and not other people only, 
but myself and my cMd.^^ 

'' Oh, yes, mamma,^' exclaimed Ellen ; '^ I know. 
But those are idols in the heart. But to-day I have 
seen people actually worshipping real idols, break- 
ing the Second Commandment — ^bowing down to 
graven images, and worshipping them.^^ And 
Ellen gave her mother an account of her visit to the 
Eomish chapel, adding, '^I could see that was 
idolatry, mamma, and I knew it must be displeasing 
to God.^' 

^^ Of course it is idolatry, Ellen, and must be 
most displeasing to God, who has expressly for- 
bidden that any likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above should be made an object of worship. 
There never has been but one Image of the true 
God, Ellen. Before that Image we may fall pro- 
strate, and before no other. But that Image is not 
now before the eyes of our body, and any other 
made to represent it is but a mockery, which it is 
insulting to Him to worship.^^ 

"But, mamma, there was one poor woman 
there who, I am sure, was praying in reality, though 
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she was not even kneeKng before the cmdfix ; tut 
before a picture of the Virgin Mary/' And EUen 
told her mother about the Irishwoman. 

'' Poor creature/' said Mrs. Stancombe, yrith a 
sigh; "doubtless hers was yeal prayer, though she 
was mistaken in the right manner of offering it. 
There are many worshippers in that church, which 
we call idolatrous, who look beyond the idols to the 
true God, whilst, alas ! there are many in our own 
purer faith who, though they would consider them- 
selves insulted if they were accused of idolatry, yet 
have their minds so full of one and another idol, 
that there is no place at all left in them for the 
true and spiritual worship of God, I do not mean 
mere outward idols, Ellen, such as pictures and 
shrines, and images. It is not necessary that an 
idol should be of wood and stone, is it V 

"No, mamma; I remembered that to-day. I 
thought of what you had taught us about an idol 
being'anything that came between us and God.'' 

"Anything that disturbs the flow of our heart's 
best affections towards Him," rephed Mrs. Stan- 
combe. She glanced, at the clear stream of water 
running beneath the windows, and said, " It would 
be easy to check the flow of that stream by some 
interfering obstacle, would it not, Ellen ?" 

^' Yes, mamma, very." 

'^ The obstacle might be of wood, or of brass, 
or of gold. It might be a heap of precious stones, 
rare and beautiful in themselves, and very useftil in 
their proper place and employment ; or it might be 
H heap of dust firom that neighbouring dust-heap ; 
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one would have the same effect as the other. If It 
were an hindrance^ and we wished the stream to 
flow on, it must be removed/' 

'^ Yes, mamma/' 

'' So it is with our hearts, Ellen. God demands 
that the steady, clear, undisturbed, and uninter- 
rupted flow of their affections should be towards 
Him. But the tendency of man's heart is to be 
always placing something between Himself and his 
God — setting up some idol in his heart. We, I 
mean you and I, Ellen, have nothing to do with the 
doctrines of another creed, excepting to pity and 
pray for those who we believe to be in error, as I 
hope you did for the poor woman who carried her 
troubles to the Virgin Mary, instead of taking them 
to the holy and loving Jesus," 

'^ Yes, mamma," said Ellen, fervently; '^I could 
not help praying for her." 

'^ But it is with our own hearts that we have to 
do," continued Mrs. Stancombe ; "lest whilst pro- 
fessing to believe only in the triune God, and 
worship none but Him, we should really be bowing 
down to and worshipping some hidden idol : it may 
be money, or pleasure, c^ vanity, or even better 
things — children, friends, duties, even religious 
duties, BUen, our prayers and our virtues, our works 
of charity — ^whatever is best and holiest, may, 
through the corruption of our hearts, be converted 
into an idol." 

" Mamma," said Ellen, '^ one must be always on 
one's guard against making idols." 

"Always," replied her mother. "St. John 
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knew Uiafc when he closed his lovely epistle with 
the words, 'Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols/ If you think of the various instances of 
idolatry in the Old Testament, you wiU see that 
they were not committed by those who knew 
nothing about God and the true nature of his pure 
and spiritual worship, but by those who, though 
they did know God, were yet led aside by the 
tendency of their own hearts to set up false gods, 
imd worship them. Think what great things God 
had done for Gideon, what proofs of his power and 
goodness He had given him, and yet we find this 
very Gideon taking the ear-rings of the people, and 
making them into an idol. Probably, too, he 
never meant that they should be worshipped. He 
thought he would follow the example of Moses, 
About which we read in the thirty-first of Numbers; 
but the heart of man is deceitful, and this ephod 
which Gideon made with the golden ear-rings 
became a snare to him and to his people. We have 
learned these things, Ellen ; they are not told to us 
as stories merely to be read and then forgotten; 
but they are intended as examples to be remem- 
bered and reflected upon. There are many such 
instances in the Bible which I am sure you can 
yourself recollect.^' 

" Yes, mamma ; Jeroboam was one.'' 
''A very striking one,'' replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe ; '^ a man who not only knew that idolatry 
was a great sin, but who had been expressly told by 
the prophet Ahijah that it was the special sin which 
had provoked God to take away the kingdom from 
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Israel-— worshippers of Ashtoretli, and Milcom, and 
CHemosli — and give it unto him — ^this very man^ 
though knowing this^ almost immediately fell into 
idolatry himself, and set up two golden calves, 
ordaining a feast, in the eighth month, on the 
fifteenth day of the month, hke unto the feast that 
was in Judah, and sacrificing unto the calves that he 
had made. You see, Ellen, the feast was like unto 
the feast of the Lord — like in outward form, but 
how different in reality. And what made the 
difference ? It was not the feast of God's ordering, 
hut one which he had devised of his ovm heart J^ 

^^It seems very strange,'* remarked Ellen, 
thoughtfully, ''one can scarcely understand how 
people could do so/' 

'' One could never understand it at all, or 
believe it either, if one did not know something of 
one's own heart, Ellen," replied her mother. '' But 
when one looks into that, and sees how desperately 
wicked and deceitful above all things it is, then I 
think it is easy to believe in any amount of wicked- 
ness, and especially in any amount of idolatry. For 
as in water &ce answereth to face, so the heart of 
man answereth to man, and how many idols are we 
not ourselves continually devising of our own hearts 
which are quite as offensive to God as the Ashtoreth 
of the Zidonians, or the Chemosh of the Moabites, 
or the Milcom of the Ammonites." 

'' God destroys the idols his people make," said 
Ellen. ''You said, mamma, that He overthrew 
them." 

"In his mercy He does, Ellen; but sometimes 
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not until after He Has punished his j)eople very 
severely for having forsaken Him to follow and 
worship them. And even when He has overthrown 
them^ let ns be careful that we do not, as the 
Philistines of old did with their Dagon, set them up 
in their place again. We may be very sure that we 
shall always be tempted to do so" 

Mrs. Stancombe kissed her Uttle girl, and left 
her to go to sleep. But it was long before Ellen 
could sleep that night. It had been an excitin 
day in her uneventful life, and its various scenes 
passed perpetually before her mind in recollection. 
The lovely little baby on its mother's lap in the 
hbrary — the gay dresses spread out on the sofa in 
the dressing-room — ^the poor Irish woman praying 
and pleading before the picture of the Virgin in the 
Popish place of worship — all these things kept 
passing and repassing perpetually before her. Yet 
what returned most upon her mind was the conver- 
sation with her mother, for which, doubtless, all 
these things had been the best preparation, and her 
last thought that night passed from a thought into 
A prayer, as sleep itself fell upon her. It was that 
she herself might be one of the little children who 
should, through God^s grace, keep themselves from 
idols. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



THE THIBD COMMANDHENT. 

HE must pass over some weeks in tlie history 
of our little NeUie. The Commandments 
liad all been learned^ and not only learned^ 
but so laid to hearty that NelUe Morton's chief 
desire had become to carry out the practice of th^ca 
to their full extent in her daily life. Months ago^ 
Mrs. Stancombe had expressed a hope^ and more 
than a hope^ a belief that the day would come 
when Nellie Morton would be a very different girl 
firom what she was then — different in person, in 
mind, in manner. Doubtless Mrs. Stancombe 
spoke so confidently of the end, because she knew 
well the power of the means — prayer and p^se- 
verance. The work of faith was to be begun, 
continued, and carried on in the Lord Jesus> and 
by the power of his Spirit, in favour of this poor 
little motherless child, whom Mrs. Stancombe felt 
to be one of the lambs whom the Good Shepherd 
had sent her to reclaim and feed. Many such stray 
Httle lambs had she been privileged to search out, 
and bring home to the dear Shepherd's flock. 
Some had caused her far more sorrow and trouble 
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thfai tliis little one^ who liad seemed^ as it were^ to 
come at the first call^ and when come^ to be so 
happy in her place of shelter^ as to have no desire 
to stray from it again. But even where it had not 
been so^ eyen where the lamb had been the most 
wilful and the most wanderings prayer and perse- 
verance had never failed in the end to bring it 
home ; and past experience of Grod^s goodness had 
made Mrs. Stancombe bdd to say^ that the day 
would surely come when there would be a great 
change in little Nellie Morton. She had not her- 
self dreamed how soon that day would come ; but 
Grod^ who is always better to us than' our fears^ is 
dften also better to us than our hopes ; an4 so it 
had been in this instance. 

The concluding lessons on the Ten Command- 
ments had not been given before Mrs. Stancombe 
could see, with thankful joy, that the good work 
was accomplished in little Nellie Morton's soul* 
The Grreat Redeemer had brought her out of the 
bondage of sin ; had freed her from the dominion 
of the prince of this world, and of those powers of 
dtokness who are his officers and taskmasters ; and 
now He was Himself leading her through the 
wilderness of this life into the better land beyond. 
She was no dead member of the Lord's body now, 
but a living and loving little member of the living 
and loving Saviour. She was no lost child, un- 
certain whether she were a child or not, but fearing 
she could not be, because she saw in herself no 
signs of family likeness. She no longer felt that, 
even if by Inrth and baptism she belonged to God's 
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great family, He most only look upon her as a 
banished child, unworthy to be acknowledged 
as such. No, Nellie felt herself now to be indeed 
a child of God, very weak and most unworthy ; yet 
the weakness and the unworthiness had no power to 
shut the Father's heart against her, for she had 
an Elder Brother, and it was his delight to do all 
for the weak, unworthy members of his Father's 
family which they could not do for them- 
selves. He had paid that heavy debt which the 
first of all the family had left behind as a load upon 
those who should come after; and not only 
that, but He paid all the many smaller debts 
which day by day, through weakness and through 
sinfulness, they were continually adding to it. 
When the members failed, and fainted, and fell, 
they were not left to perish. Faint and fall the 
children must, for theirs are ever the weak hands 
and the feeble knees. But theirs is never the woe 
of him who is alone when he falleth, another is 
always present to help them up again : and though 
they fail, yet is their strength speedily renewed. 

Thus it was already with our little Nellie as she 
trod bravely forward, working, as living members 
always must work, under the guidance of the 
Living Head, obeying and serving, as dear children 
always will obey and serve, their Heavenly Father j 
looking forward and pressing unto the glorious 
kingdom, as all will do who know themselves to be 
its lawful heirs. The love of God was in her heart, 
the law of God consequently was in her life, and 
the Ten Commandments were precious to her, not 
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as the stem demands of a strict and angry master^ 
who would be extreme to mark what was done 
amiss^ and, like Pharaoh of old, exact from his 
slaves that which they were without power to per- 
form ; but as a legacy of holy law left to her by 
a dear Master, who, in leaving these laws to 
be remembered and followed, left also a Divine 
Helper to be always present to aid her to fulfil 
them; whilst He Himself, at the right hand of 
God, oflfered his own one great atonement as the 
expiation for every omission and for every sin. 

All this little Nellie knew and realized, and she 
was very happy in her new life, though there were 
many little trials and troubles in the way ; but a 
change was awaiting Nellie of which she Kttle 
dreamed. It came upon her very suddenly, as the 
greatest changes often do— unpreparedly, as we 
say, not seeing often all the many circumstances 
that God has sent before to serve as preparation 
.for what, just at the right moment, comes upon us, 
unexpectedly certainly, but not unpreparedly. 

Patty Seymour still lingered, and Mr. Stokes 
had long ago resumed his daily morning visits to 
the cottage, his blue jug in hand, and his benevo- 
lent smile upon his face, when one day the tidings 
came suddenly on little Nellie at the Farm, and by 
her was carried to poor little Patty at the cottage, 
that Mr. Stokes would be seen by them in life no 
more. NelUe never forgot that morning. She had 
risen as usual at five o^clock, and had been greatly 
surprised to find that she was not, as usual, the 
first person moving in the house; and still more 
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surprised to find that hw mistress herself was np, 
yet had not called her, with a reprimand at finding 
her in her room after the clock had struck five. 
Yet the clock had struck — the minute-hand was at 
five minutes past — and her mistress, no doubt, was 
up, for Nellie heard some one moving in the room 
below. Then the door opened, and some one came 
out and went downstairs. The sound of that some 
one startled Nellie, for who could it be ? Not her 
mistress, for it was a man's step. Not her master, 
for he never rose at that hour ; it had long been 
her mistress's custom to carry his breakfast to him 
in his room. Besides, the master's tread was slow 
and feeble, and this step sounded strong and firm. 
Nellie's mind misgave her that there was some- 
thing wrong, and hearing the front door open, she 
went to the window in time to see a gentleman 
mount his horse and ride away. Nellie saw that it 
was Dr. Bartlett, and her heart failed her. The 
master was ill, and very ill, otherwise her mistress- 
would not be so quiet at this hour, when generally 
she was so stirring, seeing to her morning duties, 
and setting every one else to theirs. Nellie finished 
dressing noiselessly, and came downstairs. Some- 
body had been there before her. The fire was 
lighted, and the kettle boiling; and while Nellie 
was wondering who had done this, the mysterious 
somebody came in. It was Neighbour Simmons, the 
old woman who minded Patty Seymour when she 
was very ill, and who, as Nellie knew, had been 
servant at Heath Farm, when the care of her baby 
prevented Mrs. Stokes from doing all the work 
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herself^ but who had never entered the house since 
she had helped to lay that little baby in her coffin. 
That last act of hers^ which would have endeared 
her to so many mothers^ had made the sight 
of her hatefiil to Mrs. Stokes. She had sent her a 
message of thanks for the help she had rendered^ 
and money to purchase a whole suit of mourning 
for the little one in appreciation of her services at 
the Farm ; but since the day of her baby^s funeral^ 
Mrs. Stokes had never seen Neighbour Simmons^ 
except in the distance. 

All this Nellie knew. It was^ iherefore^ only 
natural that the sight of her in that house should 
confirm her fears about her master. Nellie at once 
guessed what was indeed the truths that Mr. Stokes 
had been very ill; that Mrs. Stokes had roused 
Joe^ who^ since his master's last attack^ had slept 
in the house; that Joe had fetched Neighbour 
Simmons firsts the only neighbour at all near them 
except the Seymours^ and then had fetched the 
doctor. 

All this Nellie guessed^ and it was soon con- 
firmed by Neighbour Simmons, who was a woman as 
remarkable for her power of talking as Mrs. Stokes 
was for her power of keeping silence. The old 
woman informed her, moreover, that Mr. Stokes 
would never set his foot on the stair of his own 
house again; that he was a ^^ done man '^ this time ; 
that the doctor was coming again at ten o'clock, 
but she much doubted whether he could last on till 
then. Thus Neighbour Simmons talked as she came 
in and out of the kitchen, little thinking what grief 
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her words were giving to the little senraiit-maid, 
who^ meanwhile^ moved so quietly aboat^ doing all 
the many little things which her mistress generallj 
did herself, and striving to do them all exactly as 
Mrs. Stokes would have done. It seemed her only 
way of showing sympathy in her mistress' sorrow. 
At length Neighbour Simmons went upstairs^ and 
did not come down again; and then the doctor 
came^ and^ though he knocked^ no one in the room 
above took any notice. So Nellie opened the door 
very quietly herself^ and the doctor passed her by^ 
and went upstairs. Then there was a long pause^ 
during which Nellie could hear no soimd^ though 
she hstened attentively^ her heart meanwhile seeming 
as though it was striving to do its best to prevent 
her hearing anything but its own loud beating. 




CHAPTER XXVin. 

THE THIBD COHtfANDMENT. 

|HE quiet lasted but half an hour; it 
seemed like a whole day to Nellie ; and 
then there was the opening of the door, 
and the doctor's step again, followed by Mrs. 
Simmons, and soon they both came into the kitchen 
together. At sight of Nellie the doctor looked 
surprised, and asked who she was. Neighbour 
Simmons explained, and the doctor said, with a 
kindly look at the girl, 

"Would not she be a comfort to the poor 
creature ? Children are good comforters often.'' 

" Not to them as can't bear the sight of them," 
repUed Neighbour Simmons. " I've wondered, sir, 
many times how Mistress Stokes ever made up her 
mind to have a child at all iu the house. She's had 
such an objection to them ever since her own was 
took. But now I don't believe she'll care to keep 
her; indeed, I don't believe she'll stop here 
herself." 

Then Nellie knew that her master was dead, and 
wondered how Neighbour Simmons could talk so 
coolly, and longed to go upstairs and see if she 
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could not do something for Mrs. Stokes^ even 
though children were such poor comforters, and the 
mistress had so great an objection to them. 

But in one thing Neighbour Simmons was right. 
Nellie^s mistress had evidently no desire to see her. 
Three, four, five days passed, and she never came 
downstairs, and Nellie never went up. Neighbour 
Simmons stayed in the house, and she went up and 
down, but never remained long ; and when Nellie 
questioned her as to how her mistress was, always 
returned the same answer, that shI " supposed she 
was pretty bad, for she did not eat enough to keep 
a sparrow alive ; but there was no getting a word 
from her, good or bad.^' 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe both 
called, and their visit was a great comfort to Nellie. 
Mrs. Stokes could not be persuaded to see them, 
but they sat some time in the kitchen with Nellie ; 
and though Mr. Stancombe's presence kept her 
from saying much to Mrs. Stancombe, she was 
greatly comforted and strengthened by all that Mrs. 
Stancombe said to her. After they had gone, she 
felt sure that God would take care of her, and pro- 
vide for her, even though she should lose her 
place at Heath Farm, as she thought was most 
probable. 

The fifth day was the day of the funeral, and on 
the morning of that day Mrs. Stokes' sister arrived 
from Scotland — a spinster lady, tall and stiff, like 
Mrs. Stokes herself. On that day, too, NelUe saw 
her mistress again for the first time. She came 
down to go to the fiineral, and though Nellie, 
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remembering Neighbour Simmons's words, kept 
well out of her sight, she saw enough of her to be 
quite shocked, so thin and worn had her mistress 
become in those few days. 

On that evening the probability of Nellie's 
losing her place at the farm became a certainty. 
There had been few guests at the funeral, and those 
few had not come back to the house. Mrs. Stokes 
and the sister spent the evening as Mrs. Stokes 
had spent all the previous days, in the upstairs 
parlour, and there, to her surprise, Nellie was sum- 
moned just as Neighbour Simmons was saying 
" Grood night '^ to her in the kitchen, and telling 
her that she herself was not going to stop any 
more now the mistress' sister had come from 
Scotland. 

''And it's my belief you'll not stop much longer 
either," she added. "Well, it would be a dull 
place for you if you did. It wasn't over lively 
when the poor old man was alive for a girl like you, 
but whatever life there was in the house came from 
him j and if that Scotch woman is going to take 
his place, I doubt if there'll be ten words spoken 
between the two of them, day in and day out." 

And Neighbour Simmons wished the child good 
night, and took her departure just as the mistress' 
sister summoned her upstairs. 

There she told her, in very few words certainly, 
that Mrs. Stokes would no longer need a servant, 
as she herself was . going to remain with her, but 
that she was willing to keep her till she had found 
another place. She must try and find one soon. 
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and no doubt the parson^s lady would help her; slie 
must go and see her to-morrow. 

Nellie felt thankful indeed that she had the 
parson^B lady to turn to. She was leaving the room 
when she was recalled. This time it was Mrs. 
Stokes who spoke. 

'^TouVe been a good girl, Nellie,^' she said, 
'^ and you shall have a whole suit of clothes, though 
you are not going to stay.^^ 

Nellie thanked her mistress warmly, tears of 
gratitude overflowing her blue eyes. Not that she 
cared to have the clothes, but she was so glad to 
think she should wear black for her master — her 
dear old master. Nobody in that house seemed to 
think it was any grief to her that he was dead, but 
it was — ^a very real soi*row. 

That night Nellie could not sleep, but she could 
pray, and many an earnest petition for protection 
went up to God from the little pallet-bed where she 
lay wide awake all night. The person she was 
most sorry to leave in the farm was Joe Stevenson, 
the farm-boy. A friendship had existed between 
them ever since the day when Nellie had so 
stoutly insisted that it was wrong to touch the 
cake and sugar. The little maiden^s courage 
had made a great impression on the boy, who 
had a special admiration for all that was darings 
and he and Nellie had had many a conversation 
together, until at last Nellie had even persuaded 
him to go to church, and through the help of Patty 
Seymour, had procured for him an old suit of 
Master Seymour's clothes to go in. 
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Mrs. Stokes liad asked her husband at supper 
that night " whether he had observed Joe Stevenson 
in church/' and Mr. Stokes had said, ^^Yes, in 
Seymour's old clothes /' adding, ^' It went a bit to 
my conscience, wife, to see him sitting there 
listening so attentive, and to think that if I'd taken 
a bit of trouble myself about it, he might have 
been sitting there long ago. Fm sure there's a 
lot of my old clothes that he might have had for 
the asking, only I never thought of oflfering them 
to him. But Seymour's a wonderful man for doing 
the thing that it's right to do. You see it's along 
of that girl of his. She is so bent on doing good, 
and it's wonderful what power even a child like 
that has got." 

But Mrs. Stokes, not responding with any 
sympathy to these remarks, Mr. Stokes dropped 
the conversation, little imagining, that good as 
both Seymour and his daughter were, it was not 
their influence which had brought Joe Stevenson 
to church, but that of a little child still nearer 
home. 

There was one thing, however, that weighed 
greatly on Nellie's mind with regard to Joe, 
especially now that she was likely soon to part from 
him, and that was his evil habit of swearing, and 
taking God's name in vain. ''He did not mean 
anytlung by it," he said ; '' it was only a way hQ 
had." But it was a way that made Nellie very 
unhappy, and during this wakeful night she resolved 
that she would make one last eflFort to get Joe to 
promise her that he would overcome this sinful 
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cnstom. An opportnnity of speaking to him veiy 
soon occurred, for no sooner had Nellie told him 
next day that she was going to leave the farm, than 
he exclaimed, with an oath, that if she went, he 
would not stay a day after her, especially now the 
master was gone ; it would be nice work stopping 
with mistress and that stiff sister of her's; if she 
was as like her in ways as she was in face, it would 
be a cheerful place for a lad to live in/' 

" Oh, but I hope you will stop, Joe,*' said 
Nelhe. 

"Not I,** was the reply, with another oath 
Then seeing the look of sorrow on Nellie's face, 
^' There ! I didn't mean to swear. But you know 
it's a way I've got. I'm so much used to it; 
I can't break myself of it, even to please you, 
Nell." 

"Oh, but you must," replied Nellie ; "not to 
please me, Joe ; that doesn't matter." 

"Yes, but it does," interrupted Joe. ''It 
matters a great deal. If ever I want to do right, 
it's just that I may please some one I've got a 
liking to. There ain't a better way of making a 
chap do what's right. There's many a thing Vi 
have done before you came, Nell, that I wouldn't do 
now, for fear of vexing you. There's nothing that 
would make me turn this way or that like having it 
in my mind to please some one." 

" Then, Joe," exclaimed Nellie, fervently, " I 
do so wish you had it in your mind to please God, 
and then you wouldn't swear. You could not,*' 
die added, " for it's just one of the things thfit 
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makes Gtod most angry. IVs taking his Holy Name 
in vain/' 

''YouVe said tliat many times^ Nell; but I 
don't quite come at your meaning/' replied Joe. 

'' I wish you'd heard the parson's lady explain 
it," said NeUie, ''and then you'd understand it 
well enough — ^better than I, because you're so much 
cleverer. But there was one thing she said I'm 
sure any one could understand^ Joe, and I often 
think of it when you use words such as you did 
just now." 

'' And what's that, NeU ?" 
" Why, that if we liked any one very much in this 
world, or had a greafc respect for them, we shouldn't 
like to hear even their name called about without 
any meaning or respect." 

''Well, no," said Joe, "that's true, for I 
wouldn't let any one use your name, Nell, hke that." 
His aflfection for her warmed little Nellie's 
heart into yet deeper fervour. 

"And what's my name?" she said; "just 
nothing, Joe — of no matter at all, compared with 
the name you said two or three times over just now 
without any meaning or respect. Oh, Joe, dear 
Joe, I'm going away from you, and it will make me 
so unhappy if I think you're going on breaking 
Gk)d's Commandment — for it's God's own Command- 
ment, Joe — ^if s the Third Commandment He gave 
his people, that they should not take his name in 
vain. But if you'll try not to do it, Joe, it will 
make me happy to think you're trying, when I'm 
gone, and you're left here." 
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*' I shan't be left here, not I, when you're gone, 
by ^' He did not finish his sentence, but look- 
ing at Nellie, not in his old queer way, when she 
could never know whether he was laughing at her 
or not, but quite gravely and very seriously, he 
said, "Yes, Pll try to break myself of it. See if 
I don't/' 




OHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE rOTTETH COMMANDMENT. 

jIX weeks later, and Nellie's life had, 
indeed, undergone a great change. Very 
great had been the contrast between 
KeDie's first place, with its order, and neatness, and 
regularity, and her early home, with its neglect, and 
disorder, and confusion. But yet greater was the 
contrast between that first place, with its quiet, 
and economy, and sin^plicity, and her second place, 
with its grandeur, and luxury, and gaiety. 

For six weeks after that day when Mrs. Stokes^s 
sister desired Nellie to look out for a place, a place 
had been found for her, no less important than that 
of under-nurse at the Park — ^under-nurse to the 
heir of Audley himself, under-servant to the two 
fine ladies, as NeUie considered them, whose busi- 
ness it was to attend upon that young gentleman, not 
yet a twelvemonth old ; the province of one being 
to wash and dress him, put him to sleep, and take 
him out walking ; that of the other to make his 
clothes when new, and ^'get them up,'' as she 
termed it, afterwards, into such a perfect state by 
washing and ironing, that they should look like 

16 
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new. Botli tliese ladies considered themselves 
quite above sucli menial offices as the laying of a 
fire, or the sweeping of a room, or the preparing of 
the table for the usual meals, and it was to wait 
upon them that a girl was required. 

Mrs. Audley left the charge of every other 
branch of her establishment as entirely to the house- 
keeper as though the house and aU in it belonged to 
that worthy woman, rather than to herself; but since 
the birth of the son and heir, she had taken great 
interest in the concerns of her nursery, and had 
actually herself inquired of Mrs. Stancombe whether 
she knew of any nice girl in the village who could 
fiU the vacant place of maid to Master Audley's 
nurses. This request was made on the afternoon 
of the very day in the morning of which Mrs. Stan- 
combe had undertaken to find another place for 
Nellie. It seemed providential, and she named 
Nellie, so tidy in her appearance, so bright and 
sweet-looking ; so well trained by Mrs. Stokes, one 
of the most particular of aU the housewives in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Audley was charmed with all she heard, 
and insisted on driving herself to Heath Farm that 
very afternoon and seeing Nellie, and speaking to 
Mrs. Stokes. She saw Nellie, and was delighted 
with her — such a bright, intelligent face; such 
clear, truthful blue eyes ; so tidy in her appearance ; 
so respectful in her manner. 

Mrs. Stancombe could not help contrasting the 
Nellie of to-day, as she stood before Mrs. Audley, 
in the Heath Farm parlour, returning such civil 
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answers to all the questions addressed to her^ with 
the Nellie of only a few months before— the 
uncombed, unwashed, unmended, and altogether 
uncared-for Nellie whom she first saw that day in 
her father's dirty kitchen, dividing her attention 
between the Church Catechism and the '^ Children 
in the Wood/* It was a striking contrast cer- 
tainly, and Mrs. Stancombe thanked God for it. 

Mrs. Audley did not see the mistress. She 
positively refused to appear, sending a message by 
the stiff sister that the child was a good child; she 
had no fault to find with her; and the Hector's 
lady knew all about her. 

So Nellie was engaged by Mrs. Audley herself 
— ^the first servant who had ever had that honour — 
regularly engaged to be a servant to three of Mrs. 
Audley' s servants, for in addition to waiting on 
Mrs. JoUiffe, the head-nurse, and Mrs. Soper, 
Master Audley's maid, Nellie was to render some 
assistance to Mrs. Anstey, the personal attendant 
of Mrs. Audley. 

Mrs. Stancombe began to fear, when she found 
out what the child's work would be, whether she 
might not have a heavier charge laid on her, and 
one which she would find more difficulty in fulfilling 
than in being sole servant at Heath Farm. She 
had many other fears, too, about the child, and 
was tempted to wish that it had been some other 
place, rather than this particular one that had 
offered itself for her. But this seemed so clearly 
the especial plot of pasture-land prepared at this 
moment for this Httle lamb to feed in, that Mrs. 
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Stancombe felt ste must leave her to the Good 
Shepherd^ s guidinfjf and guarding, and again trugt 
what time she was afraid. Weeds, thorns, and 
thistles, she felt sure there must be in siK^h a 
situation as this. It must be her work now to 
teach her charge how to eschew the evil and pursae 
the good. And Mrs. Stancombe held a long con- 
versation with her on the evening before she entered 
on her new duties in her new home, which was 
concluded with these words — "And oh! Nellie, 
remember God^s commandments.'' 

Yes, Nellie thought, that was what she had to 
remember — God's holy Commandments. Not one 
of them, but all. There were ten of them — ^ten, 
which for weeks Mrs. Stancombe had been explain- 
ing to her. All other precepts were included in 
these. Nellie tried to remember aU Mrs. Stan- 
combe had said about them, after she had gone to 
bed in the little room prepared for her — such a 
room as it was ! Nellie compared it with Miss 
Ellen Stancombe's bed-rooin at the Rectory, and 
thought that it was much in the same style — ^neat 
white dimity curtains to the bed, painted oak fur- 
niture, a pret^- small-patterned carpet in the 
middle of the floor; all quite as good, perhaps 
rather better, than the bed-rooms at Heath Farm, 
of which she had thoiight so much on first going 
there, Nellie was so much taken up with her room, 
that she got very little sleep in it that first night; 
but especially after the clock struck twelve, and she 
remembered that Sunday had begun, she tried dili- 
gently to keep her mind fixed on good and holy 
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tliiiigs ; and remembering Mrs. Stancombe's part- 
ing words that evening, she repeated to herself the 
Ten Commandments, and whilst repeating them she 
at length fell asleep. 

Next morning she awoke with these command- 
ments still in her mind. The room was light, and 
Kellie sat np, and looked around her in the bewil- 
derment which always accompanies a first waking 
in a new scene. Little by little she remembered 
where she was, and how she had got there, how 
Mrs. Stancombe^s housemaid had brought her to 
tiiie '^ house,^' as the back of Mr. Audley^s mansion 
was called, the evening before, and there a smart 
maid had taken her to a parlour — a very nice par- 
lour — something like the parlour at the Eectory 
which Miss Ellen called the dining-room — ^with 
mahogany chairs round the room, and pictures in 
gilt frames hanging on the walls, and a square 
mahogany table in the centre,, at which table 
sat an elderly lady, working. Who this lady was, 
Nellie had no idea, except that it was not Mrs. 
Audley, nor the least like her ; for Mrs. Audley, 
the pretty lady who had come with Mrs. Stancombe 
to Heath Farm, was young, and slight, and deli- 
eate-looking, whilst this lady was rather old, and 
very stout, and somewhat red in the face. She 
had. told Nellie to stand by the door, and desired 
the maid to fetch Mrs. Anstey; and while this 
GtdBT was bang obeyed, she had given NeUie a 
little lecture on the duty of being tidy and obedient,^ 
and, above all, very respectful and submissive to 
her superiors. 
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When Mrs. Anstey airived, Nellie was handed 
over to her chaise, with a hope on the part of the 
housekeeper that the child would do, as my lady 
had taken quite a fancy to her. To this had been 
added a request that Mrs. Anstey would be good 
enough not to keep supper waiting, with the 
assurance that, if she did, they could not wait for 
her, as they had done the evening before. 

In answer to this last remark, Mrs. Anstey had 
made reply, that no one but herself knew what it 
was to wait on Miss Audley, and attend to all her 
whims and fancies ; adding, that Mrs. Jolliflfe com- 
plained of being a slave to the baby, but that, for 
her part, she thought spoiled and selfish young 
ladies gave a thousand times more trouble than 
half-a-dozen babies. 

Nellie recalled all this to her remembrance now, 
and how Mrs. Anstey had taken her afterwards to 
this same little room where she now found herself^ 
and left her with the injunction to get up as soon 
as she should hear the bell ring, and go and knock 
at a door just opposite to her own. Nellie had 
ventured to ask at what o^clock this would be, and 
was told seven ; and if she wanted to know what 
o'clock it was^ «he had only to look out of her 
window ; and as for the bell, there was no fear of 
her going on sleeping after it had once begun to 
ring. Remembering all this, Nellie concluded that 
the bell had not yet rung, and unbarring the shutter 
of her little room, and drawing up the blind, she 
saw that it had not done so, and also perceived the 
truth of Mrs. Anstey^s words respecting the clock. 
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Straight before her, looking at her from an opposite 
turret of the great house^ was an enormous white- 
&ced clock, the hands of which pointed to half- 
past five, half an hour after her usual time for rising 
at the Farm, but apparently the dead of night here. 
The room in which NeUie was formed one side 
of a square, which enclosed a paved court. There 
were -four rows of windows, one above the other, 
and the blinds of all were drawn ; not a sound was 
heard anywhere, and NeUie felt almost frightened 
at her new position, and anything but comfortable 
in it. How different this rising from that to which 
she had been accustomed at the Farm, where, how- 
ever early she might get up, there were always 
sounds stirring around her. For a little while 
Nellie stood looking at the yard, and wondering 
who could possibly Hve in all those rooms, until 
she remembered what day it was, and turning from 
the window, she made haste to dress, repeating to 
herself, as she did so, the hymn for Sunday Mrs. 
Stancombe had given her lately. It had seemed 
a little difficult to learn at first; but after Mrs. 
Stancombe had explained the verses to her in her 
dear way, there had not been a word into the full 
meaning of which the little simple viQage girl had 
not been able to enter. Now she dwelt slowly on 
each verse, making it, as it is meant to be, as much 
a prayer as a hymn : — 

rThoa gl(»rions Snn of Bighteonsness, 
On this day risen to set no more, 
Shine on me now to heal and bless 
With richer beams than e'er before. 
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Shine on il^ work of grace within. 
On each celestial blossom there ; 

Destroy each bitter root of sin. 
And make thy garden fi:esh and fair. 

Shine on thy pnre eternal Word, 
Its mysteries to my sonl reveal. 

And whether read, remembered, heard, 
Oh let it qnicken, strengthen, heal. 

Shine on the temples of thy grace. 
In spotless robes thy priests be clad; 

There show the brightness of thy fiace, 
And make thy chosen people glad. 

Shine on those friends for whom we monm 
Who know not yet thy healing ray ; 

Qnicken their sonls, and bid them tnm 
To Thee, the Life, the Tmth, the Way. 

Shine on those nnseen things displayed 
To fidth's far-penetrating eye ; 

And let their brightness cast a shade 
On every earthly vanity. 

Shine on those tribes no country owns. 
On Jndah, once thy dwelling-place ; 

Thy children think npon her stones. 
And long to see her day of grace. 

Shine on the missionary's home. 
Give him his heart's desire to see ; 

Collect the scattered ones who roam i 
One fold, one Shepherd let there be. 

Shine till thy glorions beams shall chase 
The blinding dim from every eye. 

Till every earthly dwelling-place 
Shall own the day-spring from on high. 

Shine on, shine on, Eternal Snn, 
Ponr richer floods of life and light, 

Till that bright Sabbath be begun- 
That glorious day that knows no night. 



^J 
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NeDie, as we liave said^ dwelt cm eadi verse in 
thought and prayer. In praying for the friends for 
whom one can only moum> her heart turned^ as it 
always did, to the cottage where her father Hved, 
where the sonnd of prayer was never heard, and 
the name of God never mentioned, save in oaths 
and cnrses. She thought of Joe, too, for Nellie did 
not believe Joe knew God yet; but she was not 
very unhappy about him. Where there was so 
much hope, there could not be much moiuning. 
She never could think of Joe as a lost sheep, only 
as a wandering one, whom the Good Shepherd was 
even now going after with the crook of his care 
and love. But her father! Nellie was very un- 
happy about her father. He never came to see 
her ; during the whole of her stay at Heath Farm, 
he had not paid her a single visit. But NelHe 
went regularly to see him, and had paid longer 
visits since learning the Ten Commandments. 

Once a month she went to that dreary cottage 
in the wood, and, though she always came away 
dispirited, her father seemed to care so Kttle for 
her visits, indeed sometimes appeared unwilling to 
see her come, and relieved to see her go, yet she 
persevered . in going. Mrs. Stokes had always 
allowed her to go and see him once a month, and 
she was to have the same liberty at the Park. 
Next Tuesday would be the day, and, whenever it 
was drawing near, little NelHe always repeated this 
verse of her Sunday hymn with especial fervour. 
Her dressing over, she knelt in prayer, then took 
her Uttle Bible, and was stiU reading it when the 
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clock struck seven ; and immediately a large bell 
above it began to swing backwards and forwards^ 
sending forth such a clanging noise^ that Nellie 
thought Mrs. Anstey might well say she was not 
likely to sleep through it. 







CHAPTER XXX. 

THE POUETH COMMANDMENT. 

JHTLST the bell was still sounding, Nellie's 
tap was heard at Mrs. Anstey^s door, and 
her morning began cheerfully by a word 
of praise from that personage on her punctuality. 
She was then shown the rooms of which she had 
charge, and two of which she was now to prepare ; 
the one for Miss Audley^s dressing, and the other 
for Mrs. Jolliffe's use. She was told to sweep and 
dost them, and not to pry into anything. These 
were Mrs. Anstey's orders, and Nellie strictly 
obeyed them. 

The great clock had sounded eight before NeUie 
saw anything of the two persons upon whom she 
had chiefly to wait; then they both came into 
the room together, but only for a minute, for the 
large bell in the turret rang out again ; this time 
to summon the servants to breakfast. Mrs. JoUiffe, 
the nurse, and Mrs. Soper and Mrs. Anstey, the two 
maids, all prepared to go down and take it in the 
servants^ -hall, Mrs. JoUiffe telling NeUie that she 
would breakfast afterwards, and that she must 
always be ready to go down about half-past eight. 
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as there would not Be any bell to call her. How- 
ever^ she would be snre to see them OHxie np^ and 
then she must go down. 

Poor Nellie was beginning to feel very nervous, 
and to realize what a diflFerent thing it was to be a 
servant, even an inferior servant, in such a place as 
Audley Park, to being only servant at Heath Farm ; 
but she did exactly what she was told — step by 
step she set her little feet down on the precise spot 
pointed out to her, and in doing this she found, as 
many another has found also, that this simple mfo 
made easy a path which would otherwise have beea 
altogether too puzzKng for her to follow. 

As soon as she saw Mrs. Jolliffe and Soper re- 
turning, she took her way downstairs ; not but what 
she would much rather have gone without her 
breakfast than have gone thus in search of it, and 
she thought it was rather imkind of Soper, at all 
events, not to go down with her, if only to show 
her the way. But Soper was not much in the habit 
of thinking of others, or of what she could do to 
help them. 

The way to the servants^-hall, however, was as 
easy to find as Mrs. Jolliffe had told her it would 
be, for it stood exactly at the foot of the staircase, 
and several servants were going in, all young girls, 
though none as young as she was. One of them 
was the same giril who had opened the door of the 
^' house'* to her and Mrs. Stancombe's maid last 
night j and to Nellie's thankful relief the girl 
recognized her, and took her into the room under 
her wing. There, at the top of a long table, sat 
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the same stout lady whom she had seen in the 
parlour last night; and as all the other servants 
made a curtsy to her on entering, Nellie did the 
same, asking herself again who she could be. This 
question was soon answered by her new friend, one 
of the under-housemaids, who, observing Nellie^s 
inquiring look, informed her in a whisper that it 
was Mrs. Downton, the housekeeper. " She^U stop 
there while we're at breakfast,^' she added, '^but 
she won't take any notice of us unless she's got 
some orders to give. Sometimes she keeps one of us 
back to give us a talking, if she isn't pleased about 
anything. She's doing her accounts now; she 
most always is at this time ; and by and by she'll 
read the paper." But Mrs. Downton looking up 
at this moment, the' girl ceased whispering, and 
began to help Nellie to some break&st, and to take 
her own. But Nellie was too busy with her thoughts 
to care much for food. She looked at Mrs. Down- 
ton, who sat with a heap of small papers before 
her, referring first to one and then another, and 
jotting down figures in a pocket-book, and won- 
dered whether she had ever learned her Catechism, 
whether she could remember the Fourth Command- 
ment. There had been a time, as Nellie recollected, 
when she herself read the '^ Children in the Wood" 
on Sunday, and that was as bad as adding up 
accounts, or as reading the newspaper, which, just 
as Jane had said, Mrs. Downton soon proceeded to 
do. But now Nellie could not do such things, and 
it made her quite unhappy to see others doing 
them. '^Eemember the Commandments," Mrs. 
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Stancombe had said. Before breakfast was over^ 
NeUie had began to think that there would be very 
Kttle^ in this house, to keep the Fourth Command- 
ment in her remembrance ; before the day was over, 
this idea became confirmed. 

At Heath Farm, though Mrs. Stokes, as she 
used often to say, and as, indeed, it was easy to 
see, '^ made no profession of reKgion,^' and though 
Mr. Stokes, always afraid of his more strong- 
minded wife, and unwilling to excite her opposition, 
believed far more in his heart than he could make 
confession of with his mouth, yet the Sabbath was 
always decently observed. There it had been more 
the absence of anything suitable to the day than 
the presence of anything unsuited to it that had 
grieved Nellie. But here Sfenday seemed a day 
specially devoted to self-pleasing and amusement. 
The carriage drove to the door at eleven o^clock, 
and Mr. Audley and his daughter went to church in 
it. Mrs. JoUiffe and Mrs. Anstey also went, and a 
party of men and maids. Others, amongst whom 
seemed all the under-servants, did not seem to 
think of going. Nellie summoned courage to ask 
if she might go, and was told, ^'Tes, if the break- 
fast things were all put away.^' They were not, 
for Nellie had not been told that this was a part of 
her work, and amongst so many servants it was 
difficult to understand what were her own particular 
duties ; and though she longed to have them defined, 
she did not dare to ask any one to define them. 
But on learning that washing up the breakfast things 
as one duty, she washed them up at once, resolving 
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that next Sunday tMs, at all events, would not 
prevent lier going to churcli. 

It was a verj dreary Sunday morning to Nellie, 
but she felt at the end of it that now that she knew 
what her diflferent duties were, she could arrange 
tHem, so as to have a great deal more time to her- 
self than she had had at Heath Farm. In the 
afternoon she went to church with the under- 
servants, and walked home with Jane, who gave 
her a great deal of information about things in 
general, which showed NeUie that though she, Jane, 
was a good deal '^ looked after," and kept up to 
her work, from being under Mrs. Downton^s super- 
intendence, Nellie herself was likely to have a very 
easy life of it, as she would have nothing to do with 
any one but Mrs. Anstey, Mrs. Jolliffe, and Soper, 
and very little to do with them, except in the 
mornings. After dinner, except attending to the 
fires in winter, and bringing in the water into the 
rooms, there was very little to do. 

'' Then what shall I do all day V said Nellie. 

" Oh, they'll give you needlework," said Jane, 
''but not on Sunday. You'll have nothing to do 
from this to bed-time, but if you like to come down 
to the servants' hall, we'll be having plenty of fan 
there by and by." 

'' Fun !" exclaimed Nellie, " on Sunday !" 

'' Oh, we shan't be doing anything bad,'* repKed 
Jane, with a laugh, observing the expression of 
NeUie's face, ''Mrs. Downton looks too well after 
us for that, but she likes well enough for us to 
amuse ourselves on Sunday evenings. It's the only 
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day in the week flhe lets us, though/* she added. 
'^ People talk of there not being much work in 
grand houses like this, but I'm sure Mrs. Downton 
keeps us hard enough at it all the week, cleaning 
first one place and then another. One has to work 
pretty hard before one can get places and things 
polished up to her liking. But on Sundays she 
does let us housemaids have a bit of rest. It is not 
so with the kitchenmaids, nor yet with the men. 
I think Sunday's the hardest day in the week to 
them ; there is always such a grand dinner to cook^ 
and the cook is in an extra bad temper, and sends 
the kitchenmaids here and there, and scolds and 
fusses more than any other day in the week, always 
saying the same thing — ^that this is the only house 
in the county where there is so much company on 
Sunday. I think master likes to ask gentlemen on 
that day better than on any other. Ton see there's 
many gentlemen that go up to London on other 
days, and Sundays they have got more time to enjoy 
themselves. Besides, it is a duU day, unless one 
does something to pass away the time. There is 
almost always a dinner-party here, and the men get 
very cross, having so much waiting to do, but it 
does not trouble us maids much. WeVe got otip 
bit of rest on that day, thank God, and always have 
a merry evening enough. And if you can get away 
from upstairs, and come down to the servants'- 
hall, FU take care of you, and see that you enjoy 
yourself/' 

Nellie felt inexpressibly shocked. Here was 
this nice, good-natured girl, to whom in the grati- 
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tude of her heart she had already taken a liking, 
for she was the only one of the Park servants who 
had shown her any friendliness, breaking two of 
God's commandments in one sentence. It was 
taking the Holy Name so completely in vain to 
" thank God " that she was in a position to enable 
her to break the Fourth Commandment with ease 
and enjoyment. It was an eflfort to Nellie, although 
she did possess so large an amount of moral courage, 
to express her feelings to one so much older than 
herself, and a stranger to her. But she made the 
eSort, and was rewarded in the peace of her own 
conscience afterwards. 

*' Thank you, Jane,'' she said, boldly, yet 
humbly, '^ thank you for wishing to be kind to me. 
But it wouldn't be kindness to make me break the 
Fourth Commandment. I promised Mrs. Stancombe 
I would try and keep all the commandments." 

What Jane might have said to this speech 
Nellie did not know, for just at that moment they 
entered the house, and meeting Soper on the door- 
step, she sent Nellie upstairs with a message, which 
cut short the conversation. 

Jane turned into the still-room, and repeated 
wliat had passed between herself and the new 
nursemaid to a group of servants who had not been 
at church, and were now assembled there, one or 
two reading, one or two writing, but the greater 
nnniber gossiping together. She ended her ac- 
count by saying, 

" I wish you'd heard the way, too, in which she 
spoke. I declare the parson himself could not have 

37 
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been graver. For the life of me, I shonldnH liave 
known what to say to her. I^m sure I conldn^t so 
much as tell what the Fourth Commandment is 
about/' 

^'I suppose Esther can," replied one of tiie 
maids, with a laugh, glancing at a gentle-looking 
girl, who was one of the readers. 

Esther coloured crimson, but said nothing, till 
Jane put the question to her directly, asking — 

'' Can't you tell us, Esther V 

Then she said, ^^ It's about keeping the Sabbath 
day holy," and she took up her book, and left 
the hall. 

Straight upstairs went Esther, into her own 
little room in the turret, the next to that in which 
Nellie had slept. There, shutting and locking the 
door, she threw herself on her knees by her httle 
bed, and burst into tears. 

^'Oh, God,'* she cried, "my wretched cowardice! 
How often I have felt the same thing, and yet never 
had courage to say so. And I am put to shame by 
this child, years younger than I am, yet so much 
stronger in grace." 

Meanwhile Jane remarked to her fellow-servants, 
that '^ if Mrs. Jolliffe and Soper had got a young 
saint to wait upon them, she did not quite see how 
things were going to turn out. She'd always heard 
say that saints and sinners had such different ways." 
At which there was a general laugh, in which, 
Esther not being there, the other maids all joined. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

MONTH passed, and by this time, short 
as it was, Nellie had learned what her 
duties were, and had grown accustomed 
to their regular fulfilment. They were not very 
difficult, and she had a great deal of quiet time, 
when she could sit for hours, in the little room 
leading out of the day-nursery, working at her 
needle. Mrs. Soper set her work every day, hem- 
ming and sewing, and unpicking, and doing all the 
easier parts of ^'Master Audley's^* wardrobe, as 
the son and heir of Audley was always called, 
though he was not yet twelve months old. Nellie 
liked work, and was clever at it, and Mrs. Stokes 
had taken much trouble in teaching her, and Soper 
soon found that so handy a little needlewoman 
could render her a vast amount of help, of which 
she did not fail to take advantage. 

The pleasantest part of Nellie's day was that 
in which she was allowed to mind the baby. He 
was generally asleep when he was given into her 
charge ; but even in his sleep he was most fasci- 
nating to Nellie, and the proudest and happiest 
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moments of her life at Audley Park were those 
whicli she spent, work in hand, by the side of the 
baby's cot. She was always so happy when Mrs. 
Jolliflfe called to her to bring her work and come 
and sit by Master Audley while he slept ; always so 
sorry when his moving obliged her to ring the 
nursery bell, according to order, to summon Mrs. 
JolliflFe upstairs; always so glad when the sum- 
mons was not immediately answered, and she liad 
time to stand by the cot and watch that first 
bewitching waking of the lovely baby boy. It vras 
so delightful to Nellie to see him wake with the 
bright flush of sleep on his soft rounded cheek, 
whilst he would open his large dark eyes full upon 
her, and part his rosy lips into a smile — a slow, 
meditative smile, such as babies give affcer long and 
earnest looking into the face beside them. No 
baby lips had ever smiled on Nellie before ; she had 
never known the dehghts which are so common to 
those who have Uttle brothers and sisters of their 
own ; and when this beautiful baby first smiled in 
her face, her warm, loving nature gushed forth in a 
flow of love to meet the smile, and it was all she 
could do to restrain herself from catching him up 
in her arms, and hugging him to her breast. But 
Mrs. Jolliffe's orders were that he was never to be 
taken up till she came, and these orders Nellie 
obeyed as strictly as she did all others. Baby 
was allowed to he and smile, and NeUie would talk 
to him, and make him crow till Mrs. JoUifie came. 

One day, however, she was longer than usual in 
replying to the beU, and baby grew weary of 
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smiling^ and cried loudly and lustily, and Nellie's 
face was flushed with fear and with the efforts to 
amuse him before the mirse arrived. Then she 
scolded Nellie for letting him cry, and told her, " of 
course, she should have taken him up f' and though 
she felt a little grieved at what she considered 
an unjust reproof, she was very thankful to have 
the liberty granted which she had often longed to 
possess ; and after that, many a happy half hour did 
she spend, walking up and down the long nur- 
sery with that dear baby in her arms. 

Mi*s. Jollifle used to declare sometimes he was 
getting ''quite a lump,'' and ''it was enough to break 
any one's back to have to carry him "; but either 
Nellie was very strong, or she loved the burden too 
well to feel its weight, for she never wearied of 
those walks, and the oftener she could enjoy them 
the better she was pleased. 

At length a shadow passed over this bright bit of 
sunshine in Nelhe's life at the Park. Into this 
sweet cup a drop of bitter fell, which took oflF the 
pleasant taste. Nellie began to fear that there was 
soniething wrong in these watching of hers over 
the baby. Her suspicions were, first aroused by a 
remark she fancied she heard Mrs. Audley make 
to JoUiffe. Mrs. Audley was the object of so much 
admiration to little Nellie, that more than once the 
child had remembered the second commandment 
when thinking of her, or looking at her, and said 
to herself that it was forbidden to worship any 
image, however fair. 

The feelings that the lovely lady at the Park 
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called forth in Nellie^s little mind were altogetlier 
different from those excited by Mrs. Stancombe, 
the dear, good lady at the Rectory, with her sweet 
face and gentle voice, whom Nellie loved so truly. 
She did not love Mrs. Audley — she had never drawn 
near enough to her for that, but when that lady 
came into her presence, and Nellie looked at her in 
her beauty, so wonderfully lovely as she certainly 
was, and watched the queenly dignity of lier 
manner, the exquisite grace of her movements, tlie 
imaginative child felt as if she could have fallen 
down and worshipped her. She seemed to her to 
be more a realization of the beings of whom slie 
had read long ago in her favourite fairy tales, than 
to be anything of earthly mould ; and there was 
never any need to tell Nellie to stand up respect- 
fully when Mrs. Audley swept past her, her long 
silk or velvet robe trailing across the soft carpet. 
Nellie never thought of her as her mistress. Mrs. 
JoUiffe was that ; Mrs. Audley was like a queen to 
her, and her visits to the nursery Uved in Nellie- s 
remembrance for days after she had paid them. 
These visits ceft^tainly had something royal in them^ 
for they were, as .we say of the visits of other 
superior beings, '^ few, and far between.'' 

Master Audley was carried constantly to his 
mamma — in the early mornings, while she wets 
dressing — after luncheon, while the upper servants 
were at dinner, and before she took her carriage 
drive — and again on her return from driving, before 
she dressed for dinner, and whilst Mrs. JoUiffe and 
Soper were taking their tea. 
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But Mrs. Audley herself rarely came to the 
nursery. Its arrangement was entrusted entirely 
to Mrs. JolliflFe, and Mrs. Audley was delicate, and 
the stairs tired her. Occasionally, however, she 
did come, generally on wet days, when she could 
not drive, and was equal to a little more indoor 
exercise ; and on one of these days Nellie heard, or 
thought she heard, for she was not quite sure, 
something that made her very uneasy. Mrs. 
Audley had passed through the little room where 
Nellie sat sewing, and had spoken a few kind words 
to her, which had made Nellie flush and tremble all 
over with excitement. Then going into the nur- 
sery, Nellie heard her mention her name to the 
nurse, evidently making some inquiry about her, to 
which Mrs. Jolliffe had replied, 

'^ Yes, ma^am, I could not be better satisfied.'^ 

Nellie had not heard the inquiry made in Mrs. 
Audley's low, soft voice, but Mrs. JolliflFe^s answer 
was so distinctly uttered, she could not help hear- 
ing it, and she felt thankful to know she was being 
praised. But the next moment all her pleasure 
was taken from her. What was it Mrs. Audley 
said? 

" But you never leave baby to her, JoUiflfe V 

Nellie thought she heard these words, but 
surely she must have been mistaken, for again Mrs. 
JoUiffe's voice, in reply, was distinct enough — 

'^ Oh, no, ma'am, never ! I would not do so for 
all the world V 

Mrs. Audley passed from the room ; but those 
words did not pass from Nellie's mind. Again and 
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again she repeated to herself that " charity thought 
no evil,'' that to suspect was to think evil. She 
tried not to think evil, but she could not help 
thinking, and her suspicions once roused, every- 
thing seemed to strengthen them. She observed 
that she was never left alone with the baby except 
when Mrs. Audley was dressing — she knew she 
dressed about ten o'clock, for it was then her bell 
summoned Mrs. Anstey to assist her — or in the 
afternoon, after she had seen her drive away id the 
carriage— or, and this was the most frequent time, 
in the evening, when the family were at dinner. 
These were the times when Nellie was left alone 
with the baby, and Nellie, with all the wish in the 
world not to think evil, could not help observing 
that they were also the times when Mrs. Audley 
was sure not to come to the nursery. Her sus- 
picions grew stronger, but before long they were 
suspicions no more, but became a most unpleasant 
certainty. 

Miss Audley's visits to the nursery were even 
more rare than her mamma's. She had no love for 
her little brother, and did not profess to have any. 
Mrs. JoUiffe and Soper often discussed this matter 
together openly before Nellie, and always declared 
it was perfectly natural, since if it had not been 
for this baby brother. Miss Audley would have 
been one of the greatest heiresses in the county ; 
but now she would be "scarcely anybody." It 
was no wonder, according to Mrs. Jolliflfe and Soper, 
that Miss Audley did not look kindly on her 
little brother, paid so few visits to the nursery. 



I 
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and so often, during these few visits, made such 
severe remarks about him. But to Nellie it was 
80 great a wonder, that she could by no means 
understand it, only it made her unhappy, and 
she was always very sorry to see Miss Audley in 
the nursery. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

IHB day was at Hand^ however, when one 
of Miss Audley^s visits to the nursery 
was to make NeUie more unhappy than 
any of her previous visits had ever done, though 
not for the same reason. 

It happened one day, not very long after the 
conversation which Nellie had overheard between 
Mrs. JoUiffe and her lady, that Miss Audley came 
to the nursery in search of Soper. Anstey, being 
engaged with Mrs. Audley, had not answered her 
bell, and consequently she came to summon Soper 
to assist her in dressing. In the nursery she found 
NelUe, walking up and down the room, lulling the 
baby by singing to him the words of the hymn 
Ellen Stancombe had taught her. 

" Where's Soper ? whereas JoUiflTe V^ was Miss 
Audley's authoritative demand. 

Nellie replied that she did not know. 

Miss Audley pulled the bell impatiently. The 
peal sounded through the gallery as the young lady 
asked " how long they had been gone V^ 

'^ About an hour/' was the only answer that 
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Nellie could in truth make, though her mind mis- 
gave her, as she made it, that it might bring her 
into trouble. But before any more questions could be 
asked or answered, Mrs. JoUiflFe appeared, very red 
in the face, and out of breath with the haste she 
had made in replying to that bell, which, from 
its sound, she knew well NeUie^s hand had never 
rung. 

'^ Pretty work this !^' exclaimed Miss Audley. 
'^ I wonder what mamma would say if she had come 
in and found her idol in the care of that bit of a 
girir 

^'Indeed, Miss,^^ exclaimed Mrs. JolliflFe, readily, 
*' you^re not more surprised to see him there than 
I am 'y^ and snatching the baby from Nellie's arms, 
she hugged him in her own, adding, " I left him 
sleeping sound but a minute ago, and can^t think 
what^s possessed him to wake.'' 

^^ A minute P' exclaimed Miss Audley. ^^ Do 
you mean a minute or an hour ? You and the girl 
seem to have diflferent ideas of time/' 

" Did she say it was an hour ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
JoUiffe. '' You'll not believe her, miss ; for, though 
I'm sorry to say it, there's no depending on a word 
she says." And Mrs. Jolliffe cast such a withering 
look of anger at poor NelUe, that the child, innocent 
as she was, could not have turned more pale had 
she really been guilty of falsehood. 

Mrs. JolliflFe took advantage of this to ask Miss 
Audley whether she thought the girl looked as 
though she were speaking the truth. 

'^ Oh ! it's no business of mine," said Miss 
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Audley ; " I don't care whether she's left with the 
baby or not. Only,'' she added, with a malicious 
tone of amusement — for nothing gave her more 
pleasure than to feel it in her power to teaze any- 
body or anything — ^'only I must, of course, tell 
mamma what I've seen, and then she can settle it 
as she likes." 

Mrs. Jolliflfe herself turned pale then, and her 
manner changed. ^^Tou wouldn't be so unkind. 
Miss, as to do such a thing, when you know it 
would be the very thing to worry my mistress, and 
happening, too, for the first time in all my hfe.'' 

But Miss Audley was determined, or pretended 
to be. It was so pleasant to feel — at all events 
for once in her Hfe — that she had power iu her 
hands. She declared that she must do what was her 
duty. 

*' Then, Miss," said Mrs. JoUiffe, again changing 
her tone from one of entreaty to one of defiance, 
'' then. Miss, I must do my duty, too, and tell my 
mistress what I know about the bay mare." 

'' And what do you know about the bay mare ?" 
asked Miss Audley. 

^' Only that a certain young lady gave Roger 
the groom a crown-piece to change the saddle, and 
let her ride it, after her mamma had ordered her 
never to mount it again." 

''Roger shall pay for this," muttered Miss 
Audley. 

'' I dare say. Miss ; but I'm afraid that will not 
satisfy the master, when he comes to know it, as 
know it he surely shall, if you're to lose me my 
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place by telling of such a trifling thing as my leav- 
ing the baby alone in the nursery for a moment/^ 

These threats produced the desired effect. Miss 
Audley would probably not have cared much about 
her mother's knowing of her disobedience, but she 
was really afraid of her father, when once his anger 
was aroused, which she was aware it would be, if he 
knew that she had ridden the bay mare after he had 
expressly forbidden her ever mounting it again. 

" Come, Jollifie,^' she said, ^' you needn^t alarm 
yourself. I was only laughing, and trying to frighten 
you. Mamma's a wonderful fidget, we all know. 
It's her ^ nervousness,' as she calls it, that makes 
her fancy the son and heir would go into fits or a 
fever if you were not here to prevent it; audit's the 
same nervousness that made her think that because 
the bay mare took fright at one dog-kennel, he 
was never to be ridden any more, except by Roger 
himself. There's no more harm in your leaving 
the baby, when you know mamma won't be worried 
• by knowing anything about it, than there is in my 
riding Coquette when she isn't there to see. We're 
neither of us going to worry her, and put her 
into one of her states of mind, by telling her any 
such nonsense." 

Mrs. Jolliffe was all civility. " I'm sure, Miss, I 
never thought of such a thing. It would be the 
last of my wishes to make mischief about such a 
trifle." 

''And I was only in fun, Jolliffe," replied the 
young lady; ''and here's Soper come at last. 
Soper, you must come and put new ribbons into 
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my dress, for Anstey has to stay with mamma; 
she's nervous to-day, and there's no knowing when 
I shall be able to get Anstey away/' And the 
young lady left the room, followed by Soper. 

Then Mrs. JolliflFe remembered how imprudent 
it had been to carry on all this conversation before 
Nellie. In her first alarm at Miss Audley's threat, 
her mind, which was not a particularly strong one, 
had been so possessed with the one idea of keeping 
that young lady, by some means or other, from 
telling her mother what she had discovered, that 
she had quite forgotten Nellie. Now, seeing her 
pale and frightened before her, and not knowing 
exactly what to do or say, she vented her feelings 
by scolding her soundly; calling her a deceitful, 
mischief-making, impertinent hussy, and declaring 
that it would not be very long before she had got 
rid of her, or her name was not Susannah Jollifie. 

If it had not been for the baby, Nellie would have 
been glad to leave the place then and there. But 
to leave the baby ! Her heart turned sick at the 
very thought, and she felt that she would do and 
bear anything rather than leave him — anything, at 
least, short of wrong. But here was the difficulty. 
It would always be wrong now for her to watch the 
baby when Mrs. JolliflFe was not there ; it would 
always be wrong for her to walk up and down with 
him. It would be helping to disobey, helping to 
deceive; and not even for the sake of that great 
delight, the greatest Httle Nellie had ever known 
on earth — the delight of acting sometimes as nurse 
to that darling baby — ^would Nellie bring upon her 
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soul the sin of breaking God's commandments. 
Just at first she could not tell what to do, but she 
carried the matter to God in very earnest prayer, 
and afl^er that her mind was at rest, for she felt 
sure God would manage it for her in some way or 
other. 

On the evening of that same Tuesday, in the 
morning of which this scene had happened, ^NelUe 
went, as she always did on Tuesday evenings, to 
her father's house. She found him alone, and, if 
possible, in a less agreeable mood than usual. 
Something in his manner made her feel as if he 
wished to get rid of her, and she did not stay long. 
Poor child ! she did her best to cheer him, and try 
and draw out some friendly feeling towards her, as 
Mrs. Stancombe said it was her duty to do, but it 
was a difficult matter. She did not feel that she 
met with any success. But Mrs. Stancombe had 
tried hard to show her that the duty must be done, 
whether it seemed to succeed or not. Whatever 
John Morton was in himself, Nellie remembered 
that to her he was a father, to him she was a child. 
His neglect of his duty towards her would be no 
excuse for any neglect of her duty towards him. 
She might not be able to honour the man— alas ! 
how could she ? — but honour the father she must, 
and, God helping her, she would. And then, 
remembering how it had grieved her to hear Miss 
Audley speak as she had done that morning of her 
parents, with open disrespect, and that in the pre- 
sence of a servant, Nellie saw what a dreadful thing 
it was to break the Fifth Commandment. That had 
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been a most important day for Nellie, and a very 
miserable one. Still, as she lay down lier tired bead 
on her pillow, after telling God all about it, she did 
so with a feeling of rest, for she had resolved that, 
come what might, in God's strength, she would do 
what was right; and having resolved thus, how 
could she but trust, and leave results to God ? 
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CHAPTEE XXXin. 

THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 

|0E some days after this scene in the nur- 
sery, Mrs. JoUiflFe did not leave Nellie in 
charge of the baby; and though Nellie 
greatly missed the enjoyment of those hours which 
had always been the pleasantest part of her life at 
the Park, she felt deeply thankful that it should be 
BO. For come what might, NeUie had resolved 
that she would no longer consent to take care of 
Master Andley in his nurse's absence. To do so, 
after the conversation she had heard between Nurse 
Jolliffe and Miss Audley, would be to render herself 
'' a partaker of other men's sins." 

NelUe had given Mrs. Stancombe some idea of 
the way in which the Sabbath was kept among 
Squire Audley'^ servants, and this word of Scripture, 
'' Neither be partaker of other men's sins," had been 
the special verse which Mrs. Stancombe had im- 
pressed upon her mind in begging her to resist 
every possible temptation to profane that solemn 
precept of God, to keep holy his Sabbath-day. 
This word had returned to Nellie's mind with regard 
to Nurse Jolliflfe and the b%by, and she had deter- 

18 
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mined to refuse all charge of him, which she knew 
was to be carried on without Mrs. Audley's know- 
ledge, and in contradiction to her commands. But 
the very thought of openly opposing so formidable 
a person as Mrs. JolliflFe had made Nellie, courageous 
little maiden though she assuredly was, tremble 
with apprehension ; and great was her relief when, 
day after day passed without calling for the needful 
trial. Nellie was beginning to hope that there was 
no longer any fear of this dreaded day coming, 
when all of a sudden it came upon her. 

^^ Nellie,^' said Mrs. JolliflFe to her one evening, 
just after the last dinner-gong had sounded; 
'^ Baby^s asleep — stay by him till I come back. I 
shan't be a moment.^' 

Poor NelUe ! the words fell upon her like an 
unexpected volley from the enemy's camp upon a 
timid warrior^ who had begun to hope that fear of 
attack was over. But though she was so timid, and 
the attack came so suddenly, Nellie was not unpre- 
pared to meet it. The needed armour had been 
all prepared before, when first she had felt that she 
might want it, prepared by faith and prayer, and 
now she laid her hand upon it, trembling as that 
hand was. ^ 

^' Please Mrs. Jolliflfe,'* she said, ^' please don't 
go, for indeed I couldn't stop here alone with 
Master Audley." 

'' And pray why not ?" exclaimed Mrs, Jolliflfe, 
and she turned on the child the same angry 
look she had cast at her on hearing that the 
girl had informed Miss^A-udley that she had been 
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an hour, and not a minute in charge of the baby. 
''And pray why not ? I thought it was the busi- 
ness of young girls to obey those who had the 
authority over them. And it's my orders that you 
should stop here till I come back." 

" I can't obey them, ma'am/' said Nellie, '' for 
indeed I know it isn't right. I couldn't stop after 
what Miss Audley said, I'd rather go away this 
veiy minute." 

''And go you shall," exclaimed Mrs. Jolliffe, 
turning positively pale with passion; "but not 
this minute, nor quite so pleasantly as you sup- 
pose. An impudent little puss of your size to set 
yourself up above your superiors. If you don't 
live to repent this, and rue the day you stood 
up against me and my orders, my name's not 
Susannah JolliflFe. Eing that bell," she added, 
angrily. 

Nellie rang it, though her hand trembled so 
violently that she could scarcely steady it sufficiently 
to pull the rope. Mrs. Soper soon appeared, and 
going to meet her in the gallery, she and Mrs. 
Jolliffe held a whispered conversation outside the 
room, the subject of which Nellie did not hear. 
Whatever it was, it did not tend to improve Mrs. 
Jolliffe's temper. Soper went downstairs again, 
and Mrs. Jolliffe returned to the room, muttering 
something to herself about "making Soper sorry 
for this too." 

For a few seconds she walked up and down the 
room without taking any notice whatever of Nellie, 
who felt equally afraid to go or stay. At length. 
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suddenly turning upon her, she ordered her out of 
the room, an order which Nellie had obeyed almost 
before it was concluded. Nellie sat down to her 
work in the ante-room, but it was some time before 
her trembling fingers could make much progress 
with it. 

The evening seemed unusually long, for it was 
not often that it passed so quietly in the next room. 
Nellie heard no sound there during the quiet hours 
in which she sat steadily stitching away the soli- 
tary time. The baby did not cry once. Mrs. Soper 
did not return. Nellie never remembered a whole 
evening pass like that before, stiU no particular 
suspicion was excited in her mind. It struck her 
as a little strange, however, that the following 
evenings were almost as remarkable for their still- 
ness as this one had been. Eegularly as seven 
o^clock came round, and the last gong had sounded, 
Mrs. JoUiflfe put the baby to sleep in his little cot, 
and no sooner had Nellie cleared away the bath and 
basket, and set all things in their places, than she 
was ordered into the next room, there to ^^mind 
her work till she was wanted." The order was 
always given in the annoyed and irritable tone 
which Nurse JolliflFe had used towards Nellie ever 
since the day when she had refused the charge of 
the baby. Not one unnecessary word had Mrs. 
JoUiffe ever addressed to the child from that day 
to this, and evening after evening had Nellie spent 
in this solitary fashion, never moving from the little 
room opening into the nursery until Mrs. JolliflTe's 
voice summoned her to do so, and gave her the 
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sharp command to go and get her supper^ and be off 
to bed. 

The sunshine of NelKe's outer Ufe at the Park 
had all departed^ when she declined taking any 
ftirther charge of the baby during Mrs, Jolliffe's 
absence^ but she never regretted her decision, for if 
there was less peace without, there was more 
within, and young as Nellie was, she had already 
learned that a cloud on the life is nothing compared 
to a cloud on the conscience, the one has always, 
as we know, its " silver lining," the other is sable 
throughout. Sometimes Nellie wished she were in 
another place, where she would have more work 
but less care, less company but more companion- 
ship, and at length she took courage to mention this 
wish to Mrs. Stancombe. 

But there was no opening for any other situation 
for her, and Mrs. Stancombe, after hearing all that 
the girl had to say, did not think that she could be 
better than where she was. Bough winds were 
there to blow upon her certainly, but the fair flowers 
of newly-developed graces seemed in no danger of 
being beaten down by them. On the contrary, these 
blasts seemed to have had a beneficial effect in 
strengthening them — faith, prayer, resolution were 
bearing up bravely in the struggle, and so long as 
this was the case, Mrs. Stancombe felt that all was 
weU. The temptation that did not weaken must 
inevitably strengthen. And Nellie was strengthen- 
ing day by day through the trials that met her 
within and without the Park, within, there was nurse 
JoUiffe, without, there was her father. Nellie's last 
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visits to him had been so unsatisfactoiy, he had 
received her so badly, that she had doubted whether 
she could go any more. This trouble she carried, 
as she now did every trouble, to God, and He made 
her way clear, as Mrs Stancombe had assured her 
He would do. A very memorable visit was this 
which Nellie paid to her father, a most painful 
(Bvening altogether to poor little Nellie. Her father 
had made her visit so uncomfortable, had evidently 
been so unwilling to see her come, and was so 
openly desirous to see her go, that Nellie remained 
only a few minutes in the house. She did not dare 
to make any effort at tidying it up, and setting 
things more comfortable in it, as she sometimes did; 
but almost immediately obeyed what she saw plainly 
was her father's wish, and left the cottage not a 
quarter of an hour affcer she had entered it. Small 
circumstances lead to great results, even in such 
apparently unimportant little lives as Nellie's, and 
the " wheels within wheels," which are ever turning 
round and round, work in a way which is wonderful 
to all, and must indeed be past all understanding to 
those who do not know what hand it is that guides 
them. 





CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THE SIXTH COMMANDMEKT. 

JAD Nellie returned at her usual hour from 
the cottage in Arnewood Forest, she 
would probably have gone quietly to her 
little bed, without even entering the nursery, where 
she would have seen the light burning, and con- 
cluded that Mrs. Jolliflfe was sitting ; but returning, 
as she did, more than an hour before her usual 
time, she was startled on entering the house to 
meet Mrs. Jolliffe herself — ^it surely was Mrs. Jol- 
liffe, NeUie knew her tall figure so well and her 
peculiar way of walking, although her face was hid 
by the bonnet and veil she wore — ^passing through 
the stone passage carrying a large bundle in her 
arms — such a large bundle I Nellie wondered what 
it could be, and what could possibly make Mrs. 
Jolliffe carry such a load, for Mrs, Jolliffe never 
carried even a small parcel. That was Nellie's 
work, she always said, and everything she had to 
fetch or carry was conveyed by Nellie ; but now, 
here was Mrs. Jolliffe and a large bundle in the 
stone passage at half-past seven in the evening. 
A sudden thought flashed across the girVa mind— a 
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remembrance of some words that Had passed be- 
tween Mrs. JoIIiffe and Soper that same aftemo<m ; 
and at this thought Nellie tamed sick^ and shook 
all over, for she remembered that Soper had said 
there would be fine doings in the servants' -hall 
that evening— the Squire and Mrs. Audley dining 
out — Mademoiselle and Miss Audley staying away, 
and Mrs. Downton gone to a wedding, and not to 
return till the next day — it was too good an oppor- 
tunity for merry-making to be lost. Soper had 
said this in Nellie's hearing, and Mrs. JoIIiffe, as 
NeUie now remembered, had bid her hold her 
tongue, and not talk at wrong times — the wrong 
time being, as Nellie felt, in her presence. Could 
Mrs. JoIIiffe have gone down to this merry-making, 
and could that bundle be the baby whom she was 
taking with her — ^the precious son and heir, who 
was so delicate that at no time was he allowed to 
be out of hifl nursery after ^' the heat of the day 
was over.*' It surely could not be, for at this 
moment he was suffering from such a bad cough 
that the doctor had ordered he should not leave 
his room at aU, an order which Mrs. Audley, who 
had actually travelled to the nursery twice that 
day to see him, though she was going to dine 
out in the evening, had repeated to Mrs. JoIIiffe 
in Nellie's hearing. *' Eemember, nurse,'' she 
had said, ''he must not even go downstairs;" 
adding, ''I can't bear to leave him, but Mr. 
Audley makes such a point of my going to this 
particular party; and then I know he is as safe 
with you as with me, and safer, for you are 
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just as loving and careful, and a great deal more 
experienced/' 

Nellie reproached herself for the thoughts that 
came rushing into her mind; but come they would, 
and there was no getting rid of them. The light 
was burning in the nursery just as usual when 
Nellie passed into the next room. Nellie tried to 
force herself to believe that Mrs. Jolliffe was there, 
and the baby too, sleeping in his cot ; but the con- 
viction grew stronger that the room was empty, 
and Mrs. Jolliffe and the baby below stairs. Nellie 
took her work, but not a stitch could she make. 
At length she became so nervous that she felt she 
must know whether or not Mrs. Jolliffe were in 
that room, and not pausing to consider what she 
should say if the door were opened to her, she 
drew near, and knocked. There was no answer. 
She knocked more [loudly. Still no reply. Then, 
growing bolder, she tried the handle of the door. 
It was locked. Then, feeling more sure, and at the 
same time more sick than ever, she sat down in the 
next room, her knees trembling, her head giddy, 
her heart beating violently. The baby was gone, 
she was sure — gone somewhere with Mrs. Jolliffe, 
with that bad cough, all through the cold galleries 
and along the stone passages. 

Nellie never went downstairs to supper on the 
evenings when she visited her father. She had her 
supper at the Eectory, and on her return to the 
house, in charge of Mrs. Stancombe's servant, went 
straight to her own room ; but to-night she had not 
stayed at the Eectory at all. Mrs. Stancombe and 
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Ellen were drinking tea out, and Nellie^s spirits 
were low after her father's treatment of her, and 
she had had no heart to stay, but had merely gone 
in to say she had a headache, and was going back 
to the Park. 

And now she sat, expecting to hear the gong 
ring, and disposed to go downstairs, if only to see 
if she should meet Mrs. JolliflFe. There was no 
gong at all, however, this evening; and though 
Nellie waited long for Mrs. Soper to come up, no 
Mrs. Soper came. The Ught still burned steadily 
on through the key-hole of the next room and 
underneath the door, but there was no sound within. 
Somehow NelUe longed to go to bed, yet felt fasci- 
nated to the spot, though half afraid to prolong her 
stay in it. The turret bell sounded ten, then half- 
past ten, then eleven, and Nellie had just made up 
her mind that to bed she must go, when there was 
a sound in the next room that made her pause to 
listen, wishing with all her heart as she did so that 
she could keep her knees from trembling, and her 
heart from beating. The door in the nursery 
opening on the back staircase was evidently opened, 
a step crossed the room — ^Nurse Jolliffe^s, Nellie 
was sure ; and then she heard the baby cry — ^the 
cry Nellie knew so well, which he so often gave 
when, after having been sleeping in the arms, he 
half awoke to consciousness on being laid in his 
cot. Nellie doubted no longer. Mrs. JolliflFe had 
been spending the evening out, and had taken the 
baby with her — taken him this cold evening, when 
the east wind was blowing through the passages. 
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and she had been told that he must not leave his 
room. Whatehould she do ? whom should she tell ? 
Mrs. Audley ? Mrs. Stancombe ? Mrs. Downton ? 
One thought after another rushed through her 
mind, but, before she had had time to give any one 
of them an instant^s hearing, the partition door of 
the nursery was unlocked on the inside, and Mrs. 
Jolliffe, candle in hand, appeared in the room. All 
the looks of anger and revenge which she had 
hitherto cast at poor NeUie were as nothing com* 
pared to the fierce scowl with which she gazed at 
her now, as she demanded, in a voice which she 
could scarcely control from passion, how ^'she 
dared to be up at that hour.^^ The frightened 
girl, not knowing what to say, took refuge in 
silence; and Mrs. Jolliffe had just repeated the 
question when the sound of carriage-wheels was 
heard under the windows, and the bell pealed 
through the house. 

''Be off to bed this very instant,^' was the next 
command, and Nellie hastened to obey. Before 
she reached her little room, however, she met Mrs. 
Audley hastening up the stairs to see how her 
darling was. Amazed at meeting the girl at that 
hour, she inquired if anything were the matter. 
Before Nellie could answer, Mrs. Jolliffe, who, with 
open door, was awaiting her lady^s arrival, stepped 
forward, assuring her mistress that there was 
nothing wrong, but the girl had evidently fallen 
asleep in the ante-room while she herself was watch- 
ing the baby in the nursery ; she had just opened 
the door and found her, and had sent her off rather 
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Bliarply to bed. Mrs, Audley repeated this order 
very gently — she never could be anything but 
gentle — and leaving Nellie to obey it^ she passed 
into the nursery. 

A quarter of an hour later Nellie heard tbe rustle 
of her silk dress again, and the few words that 
passed between her and Mrs. Jolliflfe, when Mrs. 
Audley said anxiously that she was sure the baby^s 
breathing was more oppressed than it had been in 
the morning, and Mrs. Jolliflfe assured her that it 
was merely her fancy, and that there was nothing 
whatever the matter with him. 

Nellie had little rest that nigkt, and had scarcely 
fallen into her first sleep when she was awoke by a 
most unusual noise in the usually quiet gallery- 
steps coming and going, the sound of a man's foot, 
of more than one man ; and surely it could not be— 
for it was scarcely daylight, and yet it surely was — 
the sound of Mrs. Audley' s voice, speaking hurriedly, 
anxiously, excitedly, as Nellie had never heard her 
speak before. She rose quickly and hurried on her 
clothes, yet felt afraid to go out of the room since 
no one called her. At length the handle of her 
door turned, and Jane, the under-housemaid, ap- 
peared. 

'^ What, you're up I" she exclaimed. '^Well, I 
don't wonder you couldn't sleep in all this noise. 
You're to help me bring up more water. I've been 
up this hour." 

'^ Doing what ?" exclaimed Nellie ; '' is any one 
ill— Master Audley ?" 

" Is dying, they think," replied Jane. ^' Mas- 
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ter's been for the doctor himself, and they're all in 
the nursery — ^mistress and Mrs. Jolliffe, and master 
and the doctor. They called me up an hour ago, 
and I thought you might as well come and help. 
You never saw people in such a state in all your life. 
Master's as bad as mistress, or worse, though, for 
the matter of that, I suppose he'll live through it, 
and I don't beUeve mistress wilL If the baby dies, 
I believe she'll die too. But come on and get the 
water." 

NelUe could not help saying, as she followed 
Jane, ''And Mrs. JoUiffe." 

''Ah, Mrs. Jollaffe," exclaimed Jane; "it's my 
belief she isn't as happy in her mind as she might 
be. But ' least said soonest mended ' on that matter, 
Nellie. Pm not going to say anything about Mrs. 
JoUiffe, not I. I know my own interests too well 
for that. She's one of those folks whom one had 
far better have for one's friend than for one's enemy. 
But she looks downright dreadful, NeUie, most 
awful. There's no other word for it." 

Mrs. Jolliffe's looks certainly justified Jane's 
description; and at sight of NelUe her pale face 
grew, if possible, yet paler, and the tight lips were 
still more firmly compressed together. She seemed 
unwilling that Nellie should stop a moment in the 
room, and whenever she saw her there, sent her off 
again with some message or another. At length 
she bid her keep outside till she was wanted ; and 
outside Nellie kept, but always near enough to the 
door to know all that was going on. At length she 
heard Soper say that there was no use in hoping the 
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baby would live, when it was plain enough to see he 
woidd die ; and at these words poorNellie^s strength 
of mind gave way, and leaning her head, so weary 
with want of sleep and all she had gone through the 
evening before, against the wall, she hid her face in 
her hand and cried with all her heart. She never 
remembered crying like that before. It was NeUie's 
first grief. Trials she had had all her life, many and 
sharp, and much long discipline, but the thought of 
this baby^s death — ^the thought of parting with him, 
of never seeing his darling little face again, or hear- 
ing his sweet little voice, was her first sorrow, and 
she sobbed bitterly as it drew near. 

A gentle hand was laid on her shoulder, and a 
voice which NeUie knew at once to be Mrs. Down- 
ton's, bid her not to cry like that, or she would be 
iQ. Nellie checked her tears, and with a violent 
eflfort begged pardon. ^^ But I couldn't bear to see 
him so ill, ma'am. Fm very sorry." 

'^ You are a good girl," said Mrs. Downton ; 
'^ and Mrs. Jolliffe should let you stop in the room. 
Come IQ with me. Baby is asleep ; perhaps he may 
do better." And Mrs. Downton made Nellie go 
before her into the nursery. 

'^Here's your little maid, Mrs. Jolliflte," she 
said; ^^ crying her eyes and her heart out in the 
passage. It is not often in these days one sees girls 
show so much feeliug. I told her she might come 
in and stay here till she's wanted." 

Mrs. Jolliffe muttered something about not 
wanting more people in a sick room than was neces- 
sary, though she was alone with Mrs. Audley 
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in the room now, Mr. Audley having gone to the 
library with the doctor, 

Mrs. Downton looked somewhat offended, apply- 
ing the remark perhaps to herself; but Mrs. Audley 
settled the matter by saying, in her own sweet way, 
" Let the girl stop here, nurse. Pve seen before 
how fond she is of our baby ; sit down, child, by the 
door till you^re wanted,^^ and then turning to Mrs, 
Downton, she herself answered all the inquiries 
which that good lady had come up all the way from 
the housekeeper^s-room to make concerning the 
son and heir, always speakiug in a low whisper, for 
the baby slept soundly, though his little chest 
heaved and his breathing came heavy and laboured 
with oppression. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Jolliffe sat by the cradle, dark 
and gloomy ; a gloom which Mrs. Audley attributed 
solely to anxiety, while Nellie wondered how much 
of remorse might not be mixed with it. '^ She took 
him out last night,^^ she kept saying to herself. 
'^ Pm sure she did ; and if he dies, it^s her fault. 
She will have killed him — ^killed him. And then if 
that sweet lady dies, as Jane says she is sure she 
will — and I believe Jane's right, she looks so pale 
and weak already, how could she ever stand up 
against such a grief — and if she dies, then she will 
have killed her too.^^ 

And Nellie remembered how Mrs. Stancombe 
had taught her, in explaining the Sixth Command- 
ment, that this Commandment was broken by many 
besides those who actually committed what is called 
murder. All those, she had said, were guilty of 
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breaking it who hated their neighbour, since '^ who- 
soever hateth his brother is a murderer/^ and every- 
one must be also held guilty of it who in any way, 
either by unkindness or neglect, or by unfaithfulness to 
the charge given to them, shortened or injured the 
lives which it was their duty to perserve and pro- 
long by every means in their power. Nellie had 
felt very unhappy when Mrs. Stancombe had said 
this. It had gone home to her heart then, for she 
remembered how, before they came to Oldfield, she 
had overheard one woman say to another, in speak- 
ing of her father with that carelessness with which 
thoughtless people do speak before children, that if 
John Morton was left with a motherless child on his 
hands it was hia own fault, for he had killed his wife 
by his bad treatment. 

Now Nellie remembered Mrs. Stancombe's words 
again as she thought of Mrs. JoUiffe and the baby, 
and when at length Mrs. JoUiffe spoke to her, giviug 
her an order to execute, the sound of her voice 
firightened the child. But if Nellie was afraid of 
Mrs. JoUiffe, so was Mrs. JoUiffe, for reasons of her 
own, afraid of Nellie. And if '^whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer,^^ which we have God's 
own word for knowing that he is, Mrs. JoUiffe was 
rendering herself doubly gmlty of that most awftil 
sin ; for the feeUngs which she entertained towards 
the innocent girl, who she feared had it in her power 
to prove that she was the cause of this precious 
baby's illness, and if he should die, of his death, 
were nothing short of hatred. NeUie^s very pre- 
sence was unbearable to her. And she gave hep 
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now a message to do^ wMch she knew wonld take 
some time, for the sole purpose of getting her out 
of the room into which she had been brought by 
Mrs. Downton, and kept by Mrs. Audley herself. 

When Nellie had left the room, Mrs. Audley re- 
marked that ^' she liked the child, she was so pretty 
and bright, and had such winning manners, add 
then she seemed so fond of the baby ; one liked to 
see such love." 

To which Mrs. Jolliffe replied, that '^she was 
convinced the child was a bad child, she was watch- 
,ing her well, and knew she should soon be certain 
of what she now suspected. She had never liked 
the girl, and was certain her mistress had been 
mistaken in the Cetncy she had taken to her/' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 




WEEK later, and all anxiety concerning the 
son and heir of Audley Park was over. Sus- 
pense — eager, anxious, miserable suspense, 
had given way to sorrow, such sorrow as Nellie had 
never seen before, and as it nearly broke her loving 
Kttle heart to witness now. Mrs. Audley had never 
left her child^s nursery during those last terrible days 
and nights. The slight, fragile creature who until 
now had been considered too deKcate to bear a 
mile^s extra drive, or sit up an hour later than usual, 
had watched nnwearingly beside her child^s bed for 
long hours when he slept, and when he woke had 
walked the room with him in her arms, refusing to 
allow that she even felt the fatigue. Some of the 
servants said among themselves that it was plain to 
perceive that a great part of their mistress* former 
delicacy must have been fancy, or she could not 
have become so strong all at once. They did not 
know the passing strength that a strong motive can 
give to a weak frajne. There was nothing real, 
nothing lasting in the power that for a time lent 
strength to those delicate limbs. Only the heart 
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and the will were strongly roused, and the body for 
a while was forgotten, to make itself remembered 
by and by, however, when that poor hoping heart, 
and that strongly roused will, should both be laid 
low by sorrow and disappointment. For days the 
baby's life had hung, the doctor said, upon a thread. 
At length the thread gave way, and Nellie, on 
entering the nursery with something she had been 
sent to fetch, saw a sight which never afterwards 
passed from her remembrance — ^the sight of that 
lovely infant lying on his mother's lap in a stillness 
which NeUie knew at once from the look on his 
face, and the look on hers, was not the stillness of 
sleep, Mrs. Jolliffe stood near, her face set and 
livid, her eyes fixed ; no one could have told what 
she was thinking or feeling. No one else was in 
the room ; the squire and the doctor Nellie had just 
herself seen walking together in the garden. The 
awe which fell on Nellie^s soul as she entered that 
room was broken by Mrs. Jolhffe^s desiring her> in 
an agitated voice, to summon the master directly, 
and the doctor with him. NeUie was on the terrace 
in another moment, so breathless that she could not 
find voice to speak. But the doctor at once recog- 
nized the girl who, for a whole week, had been 
moving within and without the sick-room as quietly 
as a shadow, and inquired if the baby were worse, 
then, without waiting for an answer, went into the 
house. Mr. Audley repeated the question, and 
Nellie said, ^^I was to call you quick, sir.^' She 
did not dare to say more, and she was thankful she 
had not done so, when, on returning herself to the 
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nursery turret^ she met the squire coming along the 
passage, with a look on his face that frightened her. 
An instant after, and he was followed by Mrs. 
Audley. Nellie felt that her mistress could not 
look whiter than she was now were the remainder 
of Janets prjediction to be fulfilled, and she, too, to 
be lying pale in death. But ashy pale though she 
was, she was perfectly quiet, and her soft step was 
quite firm as she passed quickly by NeUie, probably 
without even perceiving her, and followed her hus- 
bcoid down the broad staircase. NelKe paused in 
the passage. She heard the squire enter the Kbraiy 
at the foot of the staircase, and the door shut 
violently, then she heard it softly re-opened, and 
as softly closed, as evidently his wife entered after 
him. 

For a moment or two Nellie stood where she 
was, leaning against the balustrade of the gallery 
overlooking the hall beneath, her eyes fixed on the 
dark mahogany door, which shut from her sight the 
sorrow-stricken suflferers within, her heart positively 
aching with the sympathy she felt for them, as well 
as with her own share in this great grief. She 
realized now how small all men are in the presence 
of God. Wealth, rank, power, these things had 
their day of triumph and influence, but there were 
times — and this was one of them — when their utter 
nothingness was felt. Squire Audley would and 
could have laid down his thousaAds and tens of 
thousands to have brought back the breath into 
that little body, but what could money do against 
death, and where was the diflference between the 
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grief in this poor fe-tlier^s heart, or in that of the 
poorest cottager in the village ? Indeed, was not it 
harder for the squire to bear. For, as Nellie knew, 
when God took the poor people^s children away, 
they comforted themselves and one another with the 
thought that theii* ^' little ones were much better off 
than ever they could have made them/^ The squire, 
Nellie knew, had no such thoughts, for he was not 
a holy man like Mr. Stancombe. Nellie had lived 
long enough in the house to know Hiat though the 
squire went to church sometimes on Sunday morn- 
ings, it was from no fear of God, or love to Him, 
that he did so. He read his paper the rest of the 
day, he examined his greenhouses and hothouses, 
he walked about the home-farm, and entertained 
his friends at dinner, but he did not keep God's 
Sabbath holy, he was not a godly man; and now, in 
the hour when Gt>d's hand was laid so heavily upon 
him, what would he do ? how would he ever bear 
it ? Nellie, young as she was, knew that it was not 
only sorrow, at least not alone such sorrow as Widow 
Grant had felt when she lost her only little child, 
that had brou^t that dreadful look into the squire's 
face. There was grief, no doubt, but besides the 
grief, there was disappointed pride, and the over- 
throw of earthly and ambitious hopes and plans. 
How often had not Nellie heard the servants say, 
whilst discussing — as servants are too fond of doing 
— ^their master's affairs in the servants' hall, that 
it was only since the birth of a son and heir that 
the squire had set about the vast improvements on 
the estate that now occupied his time and thoughts. 
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So long as ttere liad been only a daughter to inherit 
the property, Mr. Audley had seemed to care very 
little about it ; he had been willing to live abroad, 
and leave the management of Audley Park to 
stewards and bailiffs, but when there was a prospect 
of a son being bom to inherit the place, Mr. Audley 
had wished to return home, in ordier that he might 
be born, as his father and forefathers had been 
before him, on the soil which belonged to him; and 
after the fulfilment of this hope he had never cared 
to leave the place, but spent all his thoughts and 
all his energies in its improvement and adorn- 
ment. 

All this Nellie knew, and all this came to her 
mind as she leant, so deep in thought, over that 
gallery balustrade. At first it was of the squire 
that she thought most; perhaps because that 
look on his face had so startled her. But then her 
mind turned to Mrs. Audley, who, she guessed 
rightly, had roused herself from her own distress to 
seek to console her husband in his. 

Nellie knew Mrs. Audley would not think about 
the lands or the estates, or the name of Audley, 
which, in that branch of the family, had died out 
with the last breath that little baby had drawn. 
But her grief would be for her baby — her treasure 
— her darhng. How would she live without her 
boy? Nellie thought Janets words would come 
true, and she would die. And then, the thought 
occurring to her mind that it was scarcely her place 
to stand here, her eyes thus fixed still on the 
library-door, and her mind thus full of her master 
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and mistress, even thougli she did so truly share in 
their sorrow, she roused herself with a great effort. 
She did not go to the nursery, however ; she would 
have been afraid to venture there unless summoned 
by Mrs. Jolliffe, so she went into the ante-room and 
looked about for some work. But all the work 
ever done there was for the baby. NeUie^s eyes 
» fell on the Uttle frock Soper was embroidering for 
him ; on the socks cast on Mrs. JoUiffe^s needles, 
which she was knitting for him ; on the petticoats 
and pinafores prepared in the nursery work-basket, 
which she herself was helping to make for him. 
All she saw was for baby, and baby needed none to 
work for him now. 

Sick at heart, Nellie turned to the window and 
stood overlooking the broad lands which that day 
had lost their heir. But Nellie did not grieve for 
this. She knew that he had suffered no loss : for 
he had another and a better inheritance beyond, 
and he had now passed into the possession of it. 
The little member had been early called to join the 
Great Head of the Church above, and was for ever 
beyond the reach of suffering. The earthly father 
was crushed and broken in sorrow here, but the 
child was rejoicing in the presence of the Great 
God, who was his heavenly Father. The '^ inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven,^^ now entered into his 
heavenly possessions, would have no regrets for the 
earthly heritage, over which his departure seemed 
to have thrown a deep shadow of grief and dis- 
appointment. No, none need mourn for him. 
Nellie could not, though for herself and others she 
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was grieving bitteriy. Yet, bitter as her grief was, 
Nellie did not cry any more. The feeling that Mrs. 
Jolliffe was in ihe next room, and might at any 
moment open the door upon her, took away all wish 
OTpower todo so. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE SEVIENTH COMMAKDKENT, 

jRS. JOLLIPFB, however, was quite as little 
desirous of Nellie^s society as Nellie was 
of hers, and all that first day she never 
saw her once. During the following days she saw 
as little of her as possible, and the first time she 
spoke to her was on the evening before the day 
fixed for the baby's funeral. It was Nellie's usual 
day for going to the Rectory for her weekly lesson 
with Mrs. Stancombe, and from the Rectory to 
Amewood Wood to see her father. 

How well she remembered her last visit, and 
how she then had thought that she would never 
go again^ since the sight of her in his house seemed 
to anger her father, and he had taken no pains to 
conceal his desire to get rid of her. Other thoughts, 
however, had driven this trouble fi'om her mind for 
a time, but now it returned. She resolved to do 
just what Mrs. Stancombe thought best, and aSj 
after hearing all she had to say, Mrs. Stancombe 
thought that she ought not to leave oflF going to 
see her father until he himself told her to do 
BO, Nellie went as usual to Amewood that afternoon. 
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But Mrs. Stancombe did not know the state of 
the case. 

On Nellie's arrival a woman opened the door to 
her — a strange woman, whom she had never seen 
before, and the sight of whom frightened her now. 
She looked coarse and rough, was untidy in her 
appearance, and spoke in a loud and disagreeable 
tone when, in answer to Nellie's timid inquiry as to 
whether ''her father was at home,'' sherepUed, 

'' No, and wouldn't be for these many days to 
come; he was gone a way oflF, and had left her 
in charge of the place; if she'd any message to 
leave, she'd better give it, and be off, for she wasn't 
fond of children bothering about." 

Nellie said she had no message, and departed. 

On returning to the Rectory, Mrs. Stancombe 
met her. Her face was very grave as she took 
Nellie into the little sitting-room, and told her she 
was very sorry she had allowed her to go to her 
father's house, as, since she had been gone she had 
heard something which must prevent her going 
there any more, inquiring whether her father were 
at home, and whether she had seen any one. 

''Father was out," repKed Nellie; "but there 
was a strange woman there. I can't think who she 
can be ; not one of the people of the village. I Ve 
never seen her before. She was very rude and 
cross, and told me she did not wjmt any children 
bothering about, and that if I had any message to 
leave, I was to leave it, and be off, for father had 
gone away, and left her in charge of the honse. 
Who can she be, I wonder ?" 
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These last words Nellie addressed to herself as 
much as to Mrs Stancombe. But that lady replied 
to them, 

'' I can tell you who she is, Nellie/^ she said 
gravely ; " and I would wish to tell you myself, for 
you are sure to hear of it from some one else. She 
is the wife of one of the men who have come to 
help in the alterations at Audley Park, and she is a 
very wicked woman. She has left her own husband 
to go and live with your father, and that, you know, 
is breaking one of God^s holy commandments. 
You must not go home any more now, Nellie. Tour 
father will not wish it, we know ,• but even if he 
did, you could not be in the same house with that 
woman. I am only sorry that I did not know of her 
being there before you went to-day.^' 

NeUie burst out crying. Not that she was 
sorry to hear that she was not to go to her father^s 
house any more. It had never been a home to her. 
But it seemed so dreadful altogether. Little NeUie^s 
eyes were opening more and more to the wicked- 
ness of the world that lay around, and her lot 
seemed cast amongst -those who were not afraid to 
break God's strictest and l^oliest commandments. 
Mrs. Stancombe soothed and comforted her, and 
told her that she must not cease to pray for her 
father ; and then she asked her if she had heard 
anything about her place at the Park — ^whether she 
would be likely to remain there now that there 
would be no more nursery work. But Nellie had 
beard nothing : indeed, no one had taken any notice 
of her at all. She had had scarcely anything to do. 
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and it liad been a miserable week altogether. 
Jane^ the housemaid^ had told her that Miss Audley 
had told Anstey she believed her papa would put a 
stop to the work going on^ and take the familyabroad 
again ; and for her part she hoped he would. But 
Nellie iiad heard Mrs« Jolli£fe say to Soper that her 
mistress had told her that it was her .inte^ition 
never to leave the spot where her baby had died^ 
and would be buried ; and that she never meant 
to part from the faithftd nurse who had taken charge 
of him. 

NeUie^s heart had felt very sick when she heard 
Mrs. JolUffe say these last wordsy but she did not 
tell Mrs. Stancombe this, nor had she breathed a 
word, even to that kind friend, of the terrible sus- 
picions that were in her own mind. Convinced as 
•Nellie felt of their truth, she would not .even run 
the risk of bearing false witness against her neigh- 
bour; besides which, she knew that it was wrong, 
without nec^sity, to bear any witness at aU against 
any one. 

'^Well, Nellie,^' said Mrs. Stancombe, "we 
must wait until we hear something more certain, 
and meanwhile you had better not listen to any- 
thing the servants may say. I have tried to see 
poor Mrs. Audley myself, and Mr. Stancombe has 
gone up every day to try and see both her and the 
squire, but they will not see even us. Mademoiselle 
told me Mrs. Audley refused even to see her, and 
that no one was allowed to go into her room except 
Miss Audley, and the nurse and housekeeper. We 
must wait patiently till the family plans are settled. 
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before thinking of any other place for yon. But 
you know, NeUie, you will never want friends so 
long as we are near you. God has given you into 
our charge now, and you must trust yourself 
to tis.'' 

And Mrs. Stancomhe laid her hand on the 
little girl's shoulder with a tenderness of touch 
which went to her heavy heart, and took away at 
once a great part of the load. 

" Yes, yes, I know you are good and kind, and 
will take care of me,'^ she cried ; " but there's so 
much trouble always. Master Audley dying when 
I loved him so much, and father doing such wrong 
things. One's got so much grief in this world.^' 

''Through much tribulation we enter into the 
kingdom of heaven," said Mrs. Stancombe, gently ; 
'' what little girl has learnt that she is an inheritor 
of this very kingdom — ^the kingdom of heaven V^ 

Nellie's face brightened through her tears. 

'' And if we are to reach the kingdom, we must 
pass along the road that leads to it, must we not ? 
Atx are not called to feel the thorns and tread on 
the rough stones so early as you have been, Nellie, 
but every child of God, every member of Christ, 
every inheritor of the kingdom, must taste sorrow 
sooner or later. It is the family discipline in which 
all the children must share. It was the portion of 
the Great Head Himself, and all his members are 
called to partake in it. Joy, endless peace a^nd 
bliss, an incorruptible crown, unfading pleasures, 
and imperishable riches, are the inheritance laid up 
for us in the kingdom of heaven ; but tribulation is 
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the path through which we must enter into this 
kingdom. Tou have had a great deal of this 
trouble^ Nellie, a great deal at home and at Heath 
Farm, too, and now at the Park in the dear little 
baby's death/' 

" Oh, it is not that so much V^ exclaimed NelUe. 
Then, remembering that she ought not to say what 
it was that troubled her most, she added, '^ I would 
rather go and live somewhere else. I would rather 
not stay on at the Park.'' 

" I would rather you did not also," said Mrs. 
Stancombe ; ^' so far as my own wishes are concerned, 
Nellie, I have often thought of some other place for 
you, but none seems to offer ; and so long as I feel 
that this is the one particular spot where God's 
providence has placed you, I do not feel as if I ought 
to take you from it. Now you shall have your tea 
and rest, and Barker shall walk home with you ; and 
we will wait a Ut'tle while longer, to see if God has 
not prepared a way for us before we seek to make 
one for ourselves." 

That same evening Nellie thought the first step 
into the new way was opening before her. For on 
her return to the house, the first person she saw 
was Mrs. Jollifie, coming from the servants' hall, 
where the upper servants had just finished supper. 
She came out of the door with Mrs. Downton just 
as Nellie was passing it, and the child stood back 
to let them go on. 

Mrs. Jollifie passed without a word, but the 
housekeeper asked her where she came from, and 
Nellie told her. Mrs. Jollifie had paused to hear 
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what the housekeeper had to say to the child, and 
now she added her word — ' 

^' You'd better let the rector's lady know, Mrs. 
Downton, that the child will not be wanted here 
any more." 

NelUe just heard these words, as she passed on. 
They told her, as she thought, just what she wanted 
to know, whether or not she would be kept at the 
Park. For she did not hear Mrs. Downton's 
reply^ — 

'^ I don't know what will be settled about the 
girl, Mrs. Jollifife. Theresa not much for her to do 
in the nurseries, no doubt. But I'm unwilling to 
part with her, for she seems to me just what the 
rector's lady said she was, a most imcommon child, 
and it seems a pity to send a likely sort of girl away 
from the place in these days, when it's so diflEicult 
to get young servants. If she has not work enough 
to keep her in one place, we could find plenty for 
her in some other. That's what I said to my lady 
to-day when I spoke to her about her, and she paid 
more heed to me than she has about anything else 
since her trouble came. I told her I'd taken a fancy 
to the girl, and she said so had she, and gave as 
a reason, that she had shown so much aflfection for 
the baby when he was aUve, and so much grief when 
lie was taken. That's quite enough to make my 
lady take an interest in the girl for ever.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXVII, 

THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 




JRS. DOWNTOliPS words had considerably 
disconcerted Mrs. Jolliffe, who, having 
arranged in her own mind that, now that 
there was so good a pretext for getting rid of 
Nellie, no time should be lost in taking advantage 
of it, was greatly annoyed at finding that there waa 
a probability of her remaining in the house in some 
other situation than that which she had hitherto 
filled. There would be no comfort for Mrs. JoDiffe 
so long as Nellie was at the Park, who was likely at 
any moment to mention to any one what she had 
seen and heard, and therefore Mrs. Jolliffe resolved 
that get rid of her she must, as soon as possible, by 
some means or other. But there seemed to be 
some difficulty in the way of carrying these inten- 
tions into execution. 

No sooner had she entered on the subject with 
Mrs. Audley, than that lady expressed her wish to 
keep Nellie in the house, giving as her reason for 
this desire the great affection the girl had shown for 
the darling little baby who had been taken fix)m 
them. '^And besides this, Jolliffe/' she added. 
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" Mrs. Donivnton tells me she has an excellent opi- 
nion of the girl^s character, and Mrs. Stancombe 
recommended her so strongly. Mrs. Downton says 
it would be a great pity to let such a valuable girl 
go out of the house. She has taken quite a fancy 
to her.'' 

Now, Mrs. JoUiflFe's feeling of dislike to poor 
little Nellie was quite great enough already. But 
these words of Mrs. Audley tended to make it yet 
greater. For one of the strongest feelings in poor 
Mrs. Jolliflfe's heart was her jealousy, and conse- 
quently her dislike to good Mrs. Downton. Mrs. 
Jolliffe had been maid to Mrs* Audley before 'she 
married, and had held that situation until the birth 
of Miss Audley. Then her lady, considering that 
no one would look so well after her children as 
Jolliffe, had entrusted her with the superintendence 
of the nursery, and had engaged Mrs. Anstey to 
wait on herself instead. 

Mrs. Downton had been housekeeper to Mr. 
Audley before he married, and from the first these 
two old servants, the one of the master and the 
other of the mistress, had taken a violent dislike to 
each other. 

There was no ground whatever for Mrs. Jol- 
Me's dislike to Mrs. Downton, further than that, 
being herself utterly deceitful and unprincipled, 
she could not bear any one who was exactly 
the reverse; and good Mrs. Downton, though 
ignorant of the things belonging to God, was a 
strictly upright, conscientious woman, straight- 
forward in all her words and ways, and devoted to 
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her master^s interests. From the first she had per- 
ceived the utter falseness of Mrs. Jolliflfe^s character^ 
and her dislike to her increased every day, as she 
saw more and more how completely she had won 
from her mistress the confidence of which she was 
undeserving. 

Mrs. Audley soon discovered that no kindly 
feeUng existed between her own former maid and 
the squire^s former housekeeper, but she set this 
down to a little jealousy on both sides, which she 
thought very natural, and by her own amiability 
and happy power of conciliation, she generally ma- 
naged to smooth down any difficulties that arose 
between her two upper servants ; and as both were 
unwilling to lose a situation such as they were 
neither of them likely to find again, the various 
quarrels that had arisen on different subjects had 
always been made up between them. 

^^Mrs. Downton is very ready to give her 
opinion, ma'am, of what she knows nothing at all 
about,'' was Nurse Jolliffe's offended reply to the 
concluding words of her lady's remark. " I should 
like to know what in the world she can tell about a 
girl who has never come under her superintendence 
since she has been in the house." 

^^ Except at meals, Jolliffe," remonstrated Mrs. 
Audley ; ^^ you know Downton always superintends 
the lower servants then and on Sundays. Do you 
know, Jolliffe, she says that she beUeves that child 
is a really good girl ? Mrs. Stancombe told me that 
she was, and Downton says her conduct in church 
and in the servants' hall on Sundays is something 
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quite remarkable. Sbe tells me that she and 
Esther, that pretty little housemaid we brought 
from London, are quite an example to the other 
girls, so quiet in their ways, and so modest in their 
dress and behaviour." 

^' For the matter of that, ma^am," replied Mrs. 
JoUiffe, ^^ Mrs. Stancombe dressed the girl to come 
here according to her own notions, and her things, as 
I know, were all chosen and made for her by that 
lady and her maid. They've taken the child tmder 
their protection, I know, and think a great deal of 
her. But I know something about her, too, ma'am, 
from Mrs. Blake, the schoolmistress, who had the 
girl in her school for years before ever the rector's 
lady came to live here. Mrs. Blake tells me she 
was the most troublesome child she ever had to 
deal with — ^self-wiQed, obstinate, impertinent. And 
so she is now, ma'am, at heart, only she finds it 
pays her better just now to act the part of a hypo- 
crite, and keep her good friends by pretending to 
be aU they wish. Mrs. Stancombe and that prim 
old servant of hers — ^you'll excuse me, ma'am, but 
I can't bear the sight of that woman — ^think they've 
reformed the child, and made another girl of 
her; they as good as told Mrs. Blake so — ^but 
it's my belief she's just the same as ever she was — 
a good-for-nothing little thing. ^Like father, 
like son,' you know, ma'am, is a very old proverb, 
and I suppose it appUes to daughters as well as 
sons." 

And Mrs. JolMe repeated to Mrs. Audley the 
story she had heard from the schoolmistress. 
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whicli Iiad 8o distressed Mrs. Stanoombe and poor 
Utile NeUie herself. 

Mrs. Audley was equally shocked^ but she 
remembered that little Nellie was not responsible 
for her father's sins. A recollection of the child 
weeping so bitterly for baby's loss returned also 
vividly upon her mind^ and she said gently^ and 
with a soft smile on the face which was now 
so sad — 

'' Well, JoUiffe, you don^t like the girl, that is 
certain, so we will take her away from you alto- 
gether. And if Downton does like her so much, 
she had better have her. Once engaged about the 
house, you will have nothing more to do with her, 
you know. Tou need never speak to her, or even 
think of her.'' 

Had Mrs. Jolliffe felt certain that NelKe, on her 
part, would never speak of her, or even think of 
her, she would have cared very little whether the 
girl remained in the house or went out of it. But 
most truly has it been said that '' conscience doth 
make cowards of us all,'' and therefore Mrs. Jolliffe 
felt that there would be no peace for her mind, so 
long as that girl stayed in the place, with the power 
at any moment of mentioning what she had seen 
that evening. 

And therefore Mrs. Jolliffe resolved to get her 
out of her way, by some means or other, and set 
herself quietly, but very resolutely, to watch for the 
first opportunity. Satan, we know, is ever ready 
to help the wicked to do evil, quite as watchful, 
and quite as willing, though, through God's mercy. 
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not Iialf as powerful in helping liis servants to do 
wrongs as the good Spirit of God is in assisting his 
people to do right. And therefore^ when Mrs. 
JolUffe set herself to do what was sinful^ we may be 
Teay sure that the devil set himself to help her^ and 
to secure the evil intention being brought to speedy 
and successful execution. 

Happily for us, the great enemy of our souls 
has no power whatever either to arrange or alter 
the providential circumstances which surround us. 
Yet has the devil such immense influence over our 
evil natures in suggesting temptations to them, 
according to the opportunities afforded by passing 
events, that it is wonderful to observe to what 
extent he can make these events serve . his own 
purpose, aud prove to men an occasion of sin. 

So wonderful is his power in this way, that 
some, seeing how men fall, and observing how 
exactly the temptation was fitted to the sin, are 
apt to say, or if a&aid to say, at all events to think, 
that the fall was unavoidable — ^the circumstances 
were such that they led directly to it. But in 
reality we know that it was not so. For God, and 
God alone, is the disposer of every earthly circum- 
stance that ever has happened, or ever can happen, 
and God tempts no man. " Let no man say when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God, for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He 
any man.'' 

But the devil knows how to tempt, and to 
tempt successfully. He is a keen observer of men's 
natures, and knows the exact spot which is likely 
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to prove a sUppeTj place to eadi one's feet^ and he 
bends all his energies and all his schemes to lead 
towards that spot^ and to make the yarioos circmn- 
stances of life as they arise serve his purpose of 
temptation and destmction. It ¥ras to be so with 
Mrs. JoUiffe and little Nellie. 




CHAPTER XXX Vm. 

THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 

|0T on© week after the resolution had been 
framed in Mrs. Jolliffe's mind to injure 
NelKe, an event happened at Audley Park 
which promised to help her in speedily effecting 
the desired injury. 

Mrs. Downton, as usual, was superintending the 
second breakfast in the servants' hall, and, as usual, 
the letters were brought to her whilst so engaged, 
and she opened and read them. 

NelHe happened to have finished her breakfast, 
and, sitting quietly thinking of the new duties 
that had been allotted to her now that she was no 
longer nursery-maid, but had been promoted to be 
Mrs. Downton's own little servant, she paid very 
little attention to what was passing around her, 
until the servants rose from table, and dispersed to 
their different duties. 

Nellie's duties lay in the housekeeper's room, 
and to the housekeeper's room she went at once. 
Mrs. Downton had preceded her there, having, 
according to the usual custom, left the servants' 
hall first, whilst NeUie, the youngest of all the 
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servants^ had, according to the usnal custom, fol- 
lowed last. She had also met with a delay of a 
minute or two, having stopped to tie the string of 
her apron on the way. 

On reaching the room, she foxmd the house- 
keeper in the act of unlocking her desk to put her 
letters away, and was greeted with these words — 

" There, if I haven't left a five-pound note under 
my plate in the hall ! Bun, my dear, and fetch it. 
I was afraid to put it in my pocket, and put it 
there for safety, and there IVe left it. Bun and 
get it, NeUie.'^ 

Nellie ran so quickly, that, meeting one of the 
under^'housemaidB on the way, she almost knocked 
her down in her speed. The breakfast things bad 
not been touched, and there was Mrs. Downton's 
plate just as she had left it. But there was no five- 
pound note underneath it. And Nellie returned as 
quickly as she had gone, to say so. 

Mrs. Downton could scarcely believe the child, 
and went herself to see. There was a general com- 
motion, and a general confusion, but no bank-note 
was to be found ; and no one, except Mrs. Down- 
ton herself and Nellie, had seen or heard of such a 
thing that morning. It was a very serious matter, 
for Mrs. Downton was perfectly sure that she had 
left the money under the plate, and was deter- 
mined, she declared, to discover what had become 
of it. 

It was the duty of Jane, Nellie's first friend, to 
take away the breakfast things, but she had not 
begun to do so, when she heard Mrs. Downton 
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inquiring about the note, nor had she been in the 
room since she had left it with the other servants. 
She had gone to fetch some hot water in the 
kitchen, and was still there talking to the cook 
when she heard Mrs. Downton^s voice in the ser- 
vants' hall, and came to see what it was that she 
had lost, and declare her own innocence in the 
matter, the cook following her, and bearing witness 
to the truth of what she declared, that she had been 
one of the first servants to come from the hall, and 
had been talking to her in the kitchen ever since. 
The question now was, had any of the servants 
been into the hall since Mrs. Downton left, and one 
and all of those present replied that they had not, 
all declaring that they had gone to their respective 
duties, and not been near the place. 

The loudest voice in making this assertion was 
that of Lavinia, the under-housemaid, whom Nellie 
had met coming down the passage leading to the 
haU as rapidly as she herself had been running up 
it. On hearing her declare thus boldly that she 
had not been near the place, Nellie started, and the 
blood rushed into her face, crimsoning it all over, 
whilst the words almost started from her Ups— 

" Oh, Lavinia, I met you myself/' 

Mrs. Downton's quick eye remarked the child's 
agitation, and she inquired into its cause. But 
Nellie was afraid to speak out. It wpuld seem, she 
thought, like accusing a fellow-servant. It might 
perhaps bring a charge of guilt against an innocent 
person, and this would be a dreadful thing to do. 
Brave as Nellie was, and straightforward, too, her 
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moral courage failed her now. Mrs. Downton re- 
peated her question as to what had made her turn so 
red, and Nellie's answer was inaudible to any one, 
whilst her confusion and trouble were manifest to all. 

'^ This matter must be inquired into,'' said Mrs. 
Downton, sternly. '^ Mr. Audley must be informed 
at once of what has happened, and every servant in 
the house must be examined.'' 

Mrs. Jolliffe smiled sarcastically at this remark. 
She had been the first to come into the servants' 
hall, on hearing that something was going on there, 
but had not spoken till now, when, with her dark 
eyes fixed on Nellie, she remarked that ^' she should 
not think it would be very difficult to discover the 
guilty person, considering that the bank-note had 
been left in a room, which only one person had 
entered since." 

'^Tou mean the girl NelKe," said Mrs. Down- 
ton. '' I do not believe she knows any more about 
it than you do, Mrs. Jolliffe." 

On hearing which remark poor Nellie burst into 
tears, earnestly imploring that she might be 
searched, that her innocence might be proved. 

Her desire to be searched was soon gratified, for 
Mr. Audley was not a man to let a matter of this 
kind pass unnoticed, and a rigorous search of 
everything and everybody was instituted; but 
without any result. No bank-note was found ; and 
it was evident that the suspicion of having taken it 
fell on Nellie. No one else had been seen near the 
room, no one else was suspected of having been 
there. Nellie knew well that she had met Lavinia 
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coming along the passage wliicli led to it, but she 
dared not say so now. She might have said so at 
first, perhaps it would have been her duty to have 
done so. But now the time had gone by ; it would 
be quite useless to speak. She should not be 
believed. Anything she might say she would be 
accused of having invented in order to screen her- 
self at the expense of a fellow-servant. Lavinia 
had told one lie about it, and of course she would 
tell others. There was nothing now to do but to 
carry her trouble to God. He knew all ; He could 
do all. The knowledge of this upheld little Nellie's 
failing footsteps as she obeyed her master's orders 
to go to her own room, and remain there until sent 
for. And once within the door, she threw herself 
npon her knees, and sobbing out her heart before 
her Saviour, begged Him to do something to help 
her. And, in her heart, she heard Him promise 
that He would do so, telling her that there was a 
" needs be " for this heiavy trouble, but she should 
not sink under it, for He Himself would uphold 
her, and would Himself prove her innocence and 
redeem her character. Jesus knew that she was 
innocent, and He Himself would plead for her — 
what better advocate could she desire ? 

But Mrs. Stancombe, what would she think? 
Would she ever beUeve that Nellie had been guilty 
of breaking one of God's strictest commandments, 
the commandment which her kind Mend had most 
specially implored her sacredly to remember when 
first she went to service — would Mrs. Stancombe 
think her guilty 7 
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Again did Nellie kneel at the feet of Jesns^ and 
beg Him to make Mrs. Stancombe fedl that this 
was a false accusation, and then^ with an aching 
head but a lightened hearty she resolved to wait on 
the liord and trust in Him* And having so re* 
solved^ one scene after another of Bible history 
passed before her mind to strengthen and support 
her* 

She saw Joseph lying in the prison under false 
accusation^ and {^erwards standing before Pharaoh^ 
hearing himself praised in the ears of aU the people. 
She saw Daniel brought into the lion's den, through 
the planning and plotting of wicked people, and 
afterwards brought out, and promoted to honour 
by the very king who had been made to attempt 
his destruction. 

She saw Meshach, Shadrach, and Abednego, 
thrown bound into the midst of the fiery fiimace, 
and afterwards exalted in the province by the king, 
who had seen those he sought to kill walking in 
the midst of the fire, accompanied by the protecting 
presence of the Son of God. 

If that presence were with her also, Nellie need 
fear no evil, for Jesus was the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. He was the *^ good Shepherd,*' 
and this was just the time when the good Shepherd 
would look alter one of his lambs, who had fallen 
amongst wolves. 






CHAPTER XXXIX. 




THE NINTH COMKANDMENT. 

iO fai* as Mrs. Stancombe was concerned, 
poor little Nellie's prayer was answered at 
once. No sooner had a note from Mrs. 
Audley informed her of what had happened at the 
Park, than, showing the note to her husband, and 
telling him how sure she felt of Nellie's entire inno- 
cence, she set oflf to see the child, and do what she 
oonld for her. She was allowed to see Nellie, and soon 
learned the whole truth, Nellie being unable to con- 
ceal from her that she had met Lavinia, and her own 
suspicions that Lavinia must have taken the money. 

"We must not allow ourselves to think this, 
Nellie,'' said Mrs. Stancombe j '' for we are told not 
to imagine evil in our heart against our neighbour ; 
at the same time, this fact must be mentioned, and 
I shall mention it now. Tou ought to have done 
80 before." 

" They wouldn't have believed me,'^ said Nellie ; 
"Lavinia declared she had never been near the 
place. She said so at once, and/)f course she would 
have said so again. I knew it was no use to say 
anything; besides, I was afraid of bearing false 
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witness against her. You know, ma'am, you said 
tliat was sach a dreadful thing to do so/' 

'^ So it is, NeUie ; it is as dreadful a sin as any- 
one could commit; but stating the truth would not 
have been bearing witness against anyone, it would 
have been merely telling the whole truth, which is 
the best thing we can any of us do in times of diffi- 
culty and trouble like these. The wisest way is 
always the most straightforward/' 

'^ But," said Nellie, '^ I was afraid, if I said so, 
that they might really think she had taken it, when 
perhaps she had not." 

'^ Could she have been coming from any other 
room than the servants' hall ? " asked Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

'^ She might have been coming from the laundry," 
replied Nellie, ^^only one never goes there on a 
Wednesday, it's always locked up; and besides, 
Lavinia hasn't anything to do with the laundry. 
Still, that passage leads to it, and through the 
drying-closet out into the yard. I thought of that, 
and oh I I was so afraid to make people think she'd 
done it, when perhaps she hadn't. If s such a 
dreadful thing to be accused unjustly; it seems to 
me as hard a thing as one can have to bear, and I 
can't help feeling glad that I've said nothing to bring 
suspicion on any one else. If you please, ma'am, 
I'd rather even now you didn't tell about my meet- 
ing Lavinia. You know, ma'am," she added timidly, 
^^ God can prove my innocence, and I hope he will, 
without my doing anything that might injure any 
one." 
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Mrs. Stancombe smiled, althougli she was so 
sad. It was not tlie first time that she had observed 
in Nellie a fault — for a fault it is — common to all 
generous natures, a readiness to injure herself, 
perhaps even to bring reproach upon her Christian 
character, and thus to injure God, rather than to be 
the means, however innocent, of injuring a fellow- 
creature. 

^^ We are told to love our neighbours as our- 
selves, Nellie, but not better than ourselves. We 
win follow out this rule as regards Lavinia.^' 

'^ But I don't love Lavinia at aU,'' said NelHe ; 
'' I never have even liked her. She's the one of aU 
the servants Pve always liked the least. That's 
one reason, ma'am, why I've been so afraid of saying 
anything about her. It seems so bad to do any- 
thing to hurt any one that one does not like." 

^^ I am sure it does to you, Nellie," replied Mrs. 
Stancombe. '^Well, we won't talk about loving 
Lavinia, since you say you don't like her, but we'll 
consider what is just to her. We are to be just to 
our neighbour, but not more just than we are to 
ourselves, only as just. God requires us to be quite 
as careful of ourselves — of our own character and 
our own true welfare — as we are of our neighbours. 
And you know, Nellie, you have something to pre- 
serve which belongs to God more than it does to 
you, and that is your Christian character. You 
read your Bible before the other servants, you keep 
(Jod's holy day, you are devout and attentive at 
church ; in all these ways you have made a profes- 
sion of being God's servant, and we must do all in 
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our power to prevent any stain resting on the 
character eyen of the smallest and humblest of 
God's servants. If we are willing to forget cm** 
selves for the sake of others, we must not forget 
Him, and that it is our duty to keep our character 
clear for his sake/' 

'^ He can clear it/' said Nellie. 

'' And will, if we ask Him, and trust in Him, I 
do not doubt," replied Mrs. Stancombe. '^ But we 
must use the means. Gbd helps those who help 
themselves. And when we are in trouble, Nellie, 
He does not mean us to sit down and do nothing 
but pray to Him, and expect Him to work miracles 
in our defence. God gives us minds, and He gives 
us friends, and He works by means, and intends 
that we should use the brains and the opportunities 
which He Himself gives us for our own defence, 
and our own deliverance, always remembering our 
dependence on Him both for the gifts He has given 
us, and the power to use them rightly and wisely." 

Mrs. Stancombe spoke strongly, and little Nellie 
was the better for her words, for like most ardent^ 
imaginative, and inexperienced characters, her nature 
would have led her to act very generously and un- 
selfishly, and trust very confidingly, and then to 
look to God to bring about the desired blessing, 
while, perhaps, she was neglecting to use those 
very means by which God intended that it should 
be produced, Nellie's was not the first character 
of this kind with which Mrs. Stancombe had had to 
deal, and while she loved the child for her generosity^ 
she resolved to teach her that there are other virtues 
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quite as important to the Christian, and that one of 
these must be practised now, justice — -justice to her- 
self and her own character. 

But while Nellie was thus shrinking from what 
might even have the appearance of bearing false 
witness against her neighbour, and [thus breaking 
the Ninth Commandment, that same commandment 
was being openly outraged in another room of the 
same house, Httle Nellie herself being the innocent 
victim. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

leaving NelKe, Mrs. Stancombe returned 
to Mrs. Audley^s dressing-room, and there 
she found Mrs. Jolliffe, evidently much 
interested in a conversation with her mistress, 
which was interrupted by Mrs. Stancombe's en- 
trance. There was a most unusual flush on her 
sallow cheeks, her dark eyes were bright with 
eagerness, and she was speaking rapidly and loudly. 
She stopped abruptly, however, when Mrs. Stan- 
combe entered, but not before that lady had heard 
the last words that had fallen from her lips. At 
once acknowledging that she had done so, she said — 

'^Tou think, then, Mrs. JolliflFe, that Nellie 
Morton is guilty of having taken this money?'* 

^^ Nurse is convinced of it,'* said Mrs. Audley ; 
'^ and I am afraid, from what she tells me, that she 
is right, indeed there seems to be very little doubt 
of it.'* 

^^ And what does she tell you ? ** asked Mrs. 
Stancombe. And detaining the woman, who was 
leaving the room, she added, ^^ I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Audley, but I am sure you will allow me to 
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ask Mrs. Jollifie to remain and repeat to me wliat 
she has said to you.^' 

'^ Of course/^ said Mrs. Audley. *' It is a very 
painfpl business^ more painful to you, Mrs. Stan- 
oombe, than to any of us, since you have liked 
and trusted the girl so much. I am afraid that you 
have been terribly deceived, that we all have, indeed, 
and that this child, of whom you thought so well, is 
a very bad girl, and a very clever hypocrite, who 
has been playing into a bad father^s hands all this 
tim.e. Have you heard that her father is in jail ? '' 

Mrs. Stancombe had not heard it, but it did not 
surprise her very much to do so now, considering 
that she and her husband had often remarked how 
strange it was that a man who led the dishonest 
and irregular life Morton was known to lead should 
never yet have fallen into the hands of justice. 

^^Tes,'' continued Mrs. Audley, ''he was taken 
np on a suspicion of having stolen three pounds 
from another man with whom he was driving back 
from the races. It seems that both men stopped to 
drink at a public-house on their way back, and that 
this other man, becoming a good deal excited, 
boasted of the good fortune he had had that day in 
some betting transaction, and made a display of the 
money he had in his pocket-book. It also seems 
that this man afterwards became so tipsy that he 
was quite unable to drive himself home. Morton 
took him home under his charge, and assisted his 
wife to get him to bed, where he remained until 
next day, when, on coming to his senses, he inquired 
for his pocket-book^ and told his wife the same 
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story he had told at the public-house of his success 
no the race-course. When, however, he wished to 
show her the money he had won, no money was forth- 
coming; the pocket-book was safe enough in his 
pocket, but the money was gone. At first his wife 
was disposed to believe the whole story was an 
imagination of her husband's brain, but on his in- 
sisting that she should go to the ^ Montagu Arms ' 
and ask the landlord whether he himself had not 
seen the money, and whether there had not been 
others present who. had seen it also, the woman 
went, and found that it was just as he had said. 
The landlord was ready to swear to the fact of the 
man's having counted out three sovereigns on the 
table, and declared his ability and readiness to pro- 
duce three or four other men who could swear to 
the same thing. On hearing this, the woman went 
at once to John Morton's cottage, and there taxed 
him with having taken the money. Unfortunately, 
she acted on impulse, and went herself, taking no 
witnesses with her, so that there is no one to vouch 
for the truth of what passed, although no one has 
any doubt that her story is perfectly true. She 
says that at first Morton stoutly denied having seen 
the money, or even known that the man had any 
money about him, whilst both he and the woman 
who lives there, abused the poor woman in the most 
violent terms for daring to bring such an accusation 
against him. On her telling them, however, that the 
landlord of the ' Montagu Arms ' had seen the money 
displayed in Morton's presence, and was ready to 
take his oath to this fact, and also to the &ct of his 
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kaving carefully replaced the money in his pocket- 
book, and the book in his pocket, before he became 
intoxicated, and also to the fact of John Morton 
having afterwards driven him home when too intoxi- 
cated to be conscious of what was happening around 
him — on the woman telling him all this, she says 
his whole manner changed ; he evidently saw that 
he had made a mistake in denying that he had even 
seen the money, and he declared that the whole 
affair was a mere joke, but that unfortunately he 
had got himself into a little trouble, declaring that 
he had taken the money out of the pocket-book for 
fun, to frighten his friend, and meaning to give it 
to him again when he had a bit of ftm about it, but 
* that unhappily, not being himself quite sober, he 
had lost the greater part of the money on his 
way home, all, indeed, but a few shillings. It 
had been his intention to go over that day, 
and tell his friend just what had happened. He 
appealed to the woman to confirm the truth of this, 
which of course she did, declaring at the same time 
that Morton had only returned with a few shillings 
in his pocket, and in great distress at the mis- 
fortune that had befallen him. This story they 
both declared was the true one, but, as you may 
suppose, it did not satisfy the other man^s wife, who 
announced her intention of putting the affair at 
once into the hands of the police. This, however, 
was not done at once, for, on John Morton's asking 
her to give him three days in which to pay up the 
money he had, as he then persisted in afltoning, 
lost> the woman consented to wait this time, pro- 
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bably not being of a character herself to care for 
making any nearer acquaintance with the law than 
was absolutely necessary for the recovery of the 
money. The money, however, was not forthcoming 
at the end of the three days, and John Morton's 
friends put him into the hands of the police, who 
put him into the county jail, where he now is/' 

Mrs, Audley paused in her story, and Mrs, 
Stancombe remarked that it was a very sad one. 
There could, of course, be no doubt of the man's 
guilt, but she did not see what it had to do with 
Nellie. This latter observation she addressed par- 
ticularly to Mrs, Jolliffe, who had been standing by, 
whilst her mistress was speaking, with such a bitter 
sneer on her thin lips, and such a look of triumph 
in her cold black eyes, as roused Mrs. Stancombe 
to feelings of indignant anger, such as that lady 
very rarely experienced. 

'^ I beg your pardon, ma'am," Mrs. JolMe re* 
marked, ^'but there does seem some connection 
between this story and the money the girl has 
taken." 

''Or rather is accused of taking," said Mrs, 
Stancombe. 

^^Tes," said Mrs. Audley, "of course. Jolliffe, 
we must believe her innocent until she is proved to 
be guilty, however much circumstances may go 
against her. But, as Jolliffe says, ihere is some 
very «trong evidence to prove the girl's share in the 
father's guilt, and to make us believe that she stol# 
tiiat money on purpose to enable him to get out of 
his difficulty. The man Morton, who never comes 
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here now^ who has not been near the place since 
Mr. Audley's steward dismissed him months ago> in 
consequence of the bad character he heard of him, 
came here the very day after this affair at the racea. 
He was here the next evening lurking about the 
shrubberies ; one of the under-housemcdds saw him. 
It was one of the housemaids, was it not, JoUiffe V' 

''Yes, ma'am,'* repUed Mrs. JoUiffe, "it was 
Lavinia, the new maid; she both saw him and 
spoke to him.'' 

'^ Lavinia 1" exclaimed Mrs. Stancombe> "I 
should be inclined to doubt her word." 

Mrs. Audley inquired why, but Mrs. Stancombe 
preferred not giving her reasons in the presence of 
a third person. 

''Well, ma'am," said Mrs. JoUiffe, with a tone 
of pertness now in her voice, for &he was not a 
little offended by Mrs* Stancombe's last remark; 
" well, ma'am, it doesn't depend on Lavinia's word> 
though, for the matter of that, she's as much to be 
trusted and more than most of the girls in the 
house, for Mr. Drewe, ma'am, master's own man, 
saw him too. He saw^him, and saw Lavinia speak 
to him ; and said so to me himself before Lavinia 
came in, and said so too." 

" I don't think Nellie has any idea her father 
has been near the house," said Mrs. Stancombe. 

" I dare say you don't, ma'am," 6aid Mrs. Jol- 
liffe, in a tone which was meant for simplicity, 
though it did not require much discernment to 
perceive how much bitterness there was in it ; " the 
girl would take good care of that. But pray. 
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ma'am^ wliat do you think brought the man here if 
it wasn't to see his daughter V^ 

'^ Yes,^^ said Mrs. Audley, " he had no business 
here at all" 

^^ Unless he came to see some one else. You 
have many servants in your house, Mrs. Audley. 
Morton may be. on more friendly terms with some 
of them than he is with his own daughter, with 
whom, as I know for certain, he has had nothing 
whatever to do for some time past. This Lavinia, 
for instance, may not she be an acquaintance of 
his?'' 

Mrs. Audley turned to JoUiflfe, '^ I should not 
think it at all likely. Downton told me when she 
engaged her that she was quite a stranger here. 
Do you know anything about her, Jolliffe V^ 

^^ She's only just come to live here, ma'am, and 
doesn't know a soul in the neighbourhood. As for 
Morton, ma'am, she probably never set eyes on him 
till that night. Mr. Drewe asked her how she came 
to be speaking to him, and she said he was merely 
asking her whether he was likely to be able to see 
his daughter. Mr. Drewe told her what sort of a 
man he was, and she said she was glad to know it, 
as she should know how to treat him another time. 
Lavinia's a steady girl> ma'am, and it would be a 
good thing if others were as much to be trusted.'' 

Mrs. Stancombe said nothing more, and Mrs. 
Audley perceiving that nothing more would be said 
while Mrs. Jolliffe remained in the room, dismissed 
her, and then gave her attention to Mrs. Stancombe, 
who repeated to her aU Nellie had told her about 
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her meetmg Lavinia in the passage. Bat Mrs. 
Audley evidently did not believe it, and all that 
Mrs. Stancombe could do for Nellie that morning 
was to obtain permission from Mr. and Mrs. Audley 
to take the girl home with her for the present. 
This, however, was a great point gained, and, once 
out of the Park and in the Rectory, NelHe felt that 
Grod was hearing her prayers j and if she only went 
on praying, and patiently waited his time, all the 
rest would follow* Only it was hard to bear — ^this 
terrible weight of suspicion resting on her little 
innocent head. Still Mrs. Stancombe did not believe 
her to be guilty. This morning the dread of this 
had been almost the heaviest trouble, and now it 
was gone. The same good God who had taken 
away thus much of the burden could take away the 
rest. She must pray, and she must wait. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. JoUiffe, having watched Mrs. 
Stancombe and Nellie fairly out of the house, and 
learned that Mrs. Audley, wearied out with the 
moming^s excitement and exertions, had gone to lie 
down in her own room, went in search of Lavinia, to 
whom she communicated all that had happened. 

'' And a lucky thing it is for you,'^ she added, 
'' that no one here knows that you^ve anything to 
do with John Morton. I only hope they mayn't 
,find it out before this matter's well over.'' 

"It's not likely/' said Lavinia; "how should 
they? No one knows I've anything to do with the 
workpeople at the clay pits. I came down straight 
from London, and I'm glad now I never so much as 
mentioned to the stiff old housekeeper that I had 
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any cotmeotions down here. The moment I saw 
her^ I knew she was one of your particular sort^ bo 
when she asked me how I came to hear of the situ- 
ation^ I said I^d seen it advertised in the paper; 
and so I had^ for my sister cat out the advertise- 
ment and sent it me in her letter ; but I never said 
anything about any of my own folks being near 
here^ only that I knew nothing of these parts^ whicdi 
for the matter of that I don^t/' 

"Well/' said Mrs. Jolliflfe, "it's my beUef the 
best thing we can do to get rid of the girl^ and in- 
deed to get rid of the whole matter out of hand^ is 
to find some way of getting this money into some 
place where it will be founds and no one know how 
it got there unless NeUie Morton put it there." 

^' I wouldn't like to hurt the girl," said Lavinia^ 
'^ and Fd like John to have had the money^ on account 
of what he promised me if Pd get it for him. It was 
a most extraordinary thing his coming to me in 
his trouble that evenings when Pd spent the last 
bit of my wages^ and then this money felling in my 
way the very next day. If it h€id been anything 
good now, one would say it was Providence, 
wouldn't one f " 

"I can't see much Providence in it," said 
Mrs. Jolliflfe, "unless it helps me to get rid of that 
girl Nellie, who knows a deal niore than it's at all 
convenient for me, or Sopw, or you either, Lavinia, 
that she should know. This business has done 
some good already. The girl's out of the house 
now, and it will be no fault of mine if she ever 
comes back to it/' 
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^ But I should be sorry really to injure her/' 
said Lavinia, '' she never did me any harm/' 

Mrs. Jolliffe laughed. The voice of conscience 
still Kngered in Lavinia's heart, and strove at times 
to make itself heard, however faintly. It had long 
since been deadened in Mrs. JoUiffe's. 

'^Tou'U not injure her,'' she said, "you may 
set your mind at rest about that. She's got fiiends 
that will stick to her through thick and thin— aU 
the more closely because she's in trouble, so that it 
will be good, you see, rather than harm, that wiU 
come from this business ; good to me in getting the 
girl away from the place where Mrs. Downton had 
determined to keep her fixed and rooted, as much 
I believe out of opposition to me as for any other 
reason ; and good to the girl herself, for her dear 
friends, Mrs. Stancombe and her prim old servant, 
and the rest of them, will take pleasure in pro- 
tecting her all the more now they consider that 
she's being persecuted. You needn't trouble your* 
self at all about her, I assure you, but may just 
leave the matter to me. Only you must give me 
the money. Unless it's found somewhere, and 
found quickly, the whole will be spoiled, and it's 
no good to you now." 

" But it may be," remonstrated Lavinia ; " and 
no one ever expects to find it. They all think the 
girl destroyed it at once, finding there was such a 
hue and cry about it." 

"No," repUed Mrs. Jollifie, "they don't all 
think so. Mrs. Stancombe does not, for one, and 
as I tell you, she suspects you, Lavinia. I could 
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see that plainly enough^ thoagh she did not choose 
to speak out before me. Take my word for it. I 
know what Vm about. Give me the money^ and 
leave the management of the matter to me. It will 
be better for you in the end.'' 

Thus influenced by a mind far more powerftd 
than her own, the weak, unprincipled girl took 
from her pocket a sealed envelope and gave it to 
Mrs. Jolliffe, who, delighted to possess it, put it 
carefully into her own pocket, and departed, medi- 
tating in her evil heart in what way the possession 
of this five-pound note would enable her most 
effectually to bear false witness against her neigh* 
hour. 




CHAPTER XLI. 

THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 

OR some days it was difficult even for Mrs. 
Stancombe to comfort Nellie. The child 

could neither eat nor sleep. She believed 
all that her kind friend told her of God's readi- 
ness and power to help her in her trouble. She 
knew that her affairs were safe in his hands^ 
and could pray to Him, and trust in Him, and 
love Him, through all her anxiety. But her 
nerves had been completely shaken, and the 
result was that she lost all appetite, sleep forsook 
her, and she became so ill that Mrs. Stancombe, 
thinking she might be better farther away from the 
Park, and perhaps more at ease with a younger 
friend than she was with herself, resolved on send- 
ing her to Heath Cottage, to stay with Patty Sey- 
mour, whose interest and confidence in her, and 
sympathy for her, were equal to her own. It was a 
wise thought; and no sooner was Nellie at the 
cottage than she rallied at once. Patty Seymour 
was very, very ill. The change which she had 
herself told Nellie must come before the end, 
had taken place now, and she was sinking 
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filowly but very surely. She required constant 
attention^ and this her father gave her. He had 
not liked to leave her even to neighbour Simmons^ 
care since she had become so very weak, but had 
remained himself at home to nurse her, and keep 
her company. This devotion to his child, however, 
was a great temporal loss to him ; for Seymour was 
a poor man, and dependent on his' own earnings, 
and of late years these earnings had been all the 
more necessary to him, because they were needed 
for Patty's comfort and support. Now that NeUie 
was with them, he saw he could return more, to his 
work. Patty persuaded him to do so. She knew 
that he troubled himself more than he would allow 
her to see as time passed on, and he earned less 
and spent more each day; she saw, too, that &o 
much confinement within doors was beginning to 
injure the health of one accustomed all his life to 
outdoor employment; he was growing paler and 
thiimeT every day, and in spite of his eflforts to b^ 
cheerful, his fa«e was becoming more aud more 
anxious. 

AH this Patty had perceived for some time past. 
It had not been a trouble to her, for she was very 
near the door of heaven now ; it stood, indeed, as 
it were, open for her, and within were such bright 
glimpses of the glory and the rest, that no earthly 
(»re could very much affect her. Besides, she was 
able to talk so much to Jesus; He was so very near 
her, that she could tell Him aU about it, and hear 
his dear voice swei^ and close in answer. Still, 
when Mrs. Stancombe called to ask them to take 
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m Nellie, offering to pay for her board and 
lodging with them, Patty was very thankful. She 
felt that Jesus had done this ; that it was in this 
way that He was answering her prayer, and sending 
money to refill the fast emptying purse, whilst, at 
the same time. He was providing for her dear 
father^s health and Btrength, by enabling hun to 
return to his former work. 

And so it proved. Mrs. Staneombe could not 
have made a better arrangement for all parties. 
S^mour, seeing how happy Patty was to have 
Nellie with her, and how thoughtful and skilful 
Nellie was in attending to her, left his darling very 
much to her Httle friend's charge. And this was 
the best thing that he could have done for NelHe. 
She could not, indeed, forget her trouble, and the 
terrible suspense that was hanging over her ; but 
half the burden seemed gone now that she could 
teU it all out to Patty, with a freedom which, dearly 
as she loved h^, she could not feel with Mrs. 
Staneombe. The many duties she had to perform 
for Patty were very good for her also ; they took 
off her thoughts and occupied her time in a manner 
that soon brought back some of the roses to her 
^eeks, and restored to a great degree both sleep 
and appetite* Many and many hours did the girls 
spend together in the little* cottage, and in spite of 
the illness of the one, and the anxiety of the other, 
it was a happy time, a time on which Nellie always 
looked back in after life with feelings of deepest 
thankfuhiess, and far more of pleasure than of 
pain. 
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The days passed very quietly, Nellie had been 
accustomed to nursing Yrhen the darling little baby 
at the Park was alive, and she had been left for 
hours together to watch him, and she had learned 
many thoughtful, helpM ways then which were 
very useful to her now; besides, Nellie was by 
nature a most womanly little woman, and all gentle 
and homely duties came naturally to her. Those 
who had only known her some time ago in her ill- 
kept, untidy home, might have had some trouble in 
believing that it was so ; but all that Nellie's nature 
needed was some motive power strong enough to 
call into active exercise the womanly energies and 
capabilities which were lying dormant within. And 
this motivQ^ power had been supplied; first at the 
Park, and now still more strongly at the cottage. 
Nellie had not been there a week before the whole 
charge, not only of the sick girl, but also of the 
little home, seemed to have settled upon her. It 
was she who rose in the early morning to light the 
kitchen fire, and get breakfast ready for Seymour 
before he should go to his work ; it was she who 
tidied up the room and made it look as it never had 
looked since Patty's mother had been laid to rest, 
and Seymour left to do all his own daily house- work, 
with only such help as his little crippled child could 
render him ; it was she who made the tea so well 
with water boiling from the kettle, always carrying 
the first cup to Patty's bedside on the tidiest of 
trays, with the milk in a certain blue jug, which 
Nellie remembered well, sent still, as it had been 
years ago, from Heath Farm, Neighbour Simmons 
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brouprht it every morning by Mrs. Stokes^s order. 
Tet Nellie found that though thus mindful still of 
the sick child her husband had loved so well, Mrs. 
Stokes had never once come to see her. She and her 
sister continued to live together in the dreariest 
manner, never going out save to chapel, and then 
going and coming without ever exchanging a word 
with any of their neighbours ; indeed, it was said 
that they never so much as exchanged a word 
together, but had a curious way of walking always 
one a little in advance of the other. Nellie had 
thought whether it might not be her duty to go 
and see her former mistress, but Patty^s &ther 
advised her not to do so, and certainly she had no in- 
clination to make the attempt, especially under pre- 
sent circumstances, and without the only person in 
the house whom she had ever cared for. But the 
httle blue jug was dear to her, for her old master's 
sake, and Patty and she held many a talk about it, 
as they did about many things that had happened in 
the past, and yet belonged so closely to the present. 
It happened one day that their conversation had 
turned upon the Church Catechism. Mrs. Stan- 
combe had called to see the girls tibiat afternoon, 
and had talked a good deal to them about the Com- 
mandments, which had been much in her mind in 
connection with Nellie and her troubles. Later in 
the evening the two girls sat together, recalling 
much she had said, especially about the Ninth Com- 
mandment, and Patty ended by saying, " I think, 
Nellie, you must have been very mdch tempted to 
break that Commandment.^' 
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" No/' said Nellie, '' I don't think I was. I was 
too much afraid of accusing any one wrongly» It 
wouldn't be the Ninth Commandment so much that 
I should feel tempted to break. It would be one 
that Mrs. Stancombe didn't say anything about this 
afternoon. It would be the Tenth, Patty. You 
don't know how much I feel about this Command- 
ment. I have for a long time, and more than ever 
lately, since I've been living with you here. Do 
you know, l^atty, I'm afraid I'm always breaking 
the Tenth Commandment in my heart." 

" Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house," 
said Patty, thoughtfully, with a glance round the 
homely little kitchen. '' There isn't much to tempt 
any one to break this Commandment in our home, 
Nellie, it's a very humble one." 

*' If s a home," said Nellie, ^^ and you don't 
know how hard it is not to long for a home when 
one hasn't got one; besides, it isn't only that, 
Patty, there's your father ; it must be so delightful 
to have a father like that, so good and kind, and 
so fond of you. And you know the Commandment 
says we must not ' covet our neighbour's house, nor 
his wife, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor his man-servant, 
nor his maid-servant, nor anything that he hathJ 
There is not a night, Patty, that I don't go to bed 
feeling that I've broken this Commandment. All 
my life I've longed so much for a home of my own. 
I mean a real home, where one is loved and cared 
for, because one belongs to the place ; it seems 
almost ungrateful to say this, when God has been 
so good to me in giving me other friends who are 
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as kind to me as though I belonged to them^ Mrs. 
Stancombe, and you, Patty, and your father. I'm 
sure I^m very grateful to you, and love you all 
dearly, only — " 

Nellie paused, and her friend concluded the sen- 
tence for her, " Only it isn't as if we were your own 
— ^actually your own. No, I can quite fancy that it 
is not, that it never could be. Father might do all 
for me that he does, and be all to me that he is, and 
yet I Bhould not feel for him as I do unless he were 
father — ^my father.'' 

Patty's sympathy unlocked Nellie's heart still 
further. '^ That's just it," she cried ; ^^ I think there 
must be something bom in one that makes one want 
one's own, and when one hasn't got it, it makes one 
long for it, and when one sees others with it, then 
itanakes one covet." 

'^But desiring is not coveting," said Patty, 
thoughtfully. 

'at's very like it, I think," said Nellie; •'first 
cousin to it, as Mrs. Stancombe said one day of 
weakness and wickedness." 

''No," said Patty, *'! don't think it is, and I 
don't think Mrs. Stancombe would say that it was. 
I'm sure she wouldn't, indeed, for she and I had a 
long talk on this very subject one day. And strange 
enough, Nellie, it was about you, too." 

" About me," said Nellie ; " do tell me all about 
it." 



CHAPTEB XLH. 



THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 




lELLIE had drawn her chair nearer to Patty's 
conch as she made this request^ and now 
wcdted eagerly for her friend to begin. It 
wonld be snch a relief to her little anxions mind and 
scmpnlonsly tender conscience, conld she really be 
assured, on such good authority as Mrs. Stancombe's, 
that it was possible to long for a home and a father 
like Patty's, without, at the same time, breaking the 
Tenth Commandment. 

'^It was when you lived at Heath Parm,^^ said 
Patty. ^^ Don't you remember that one evening 
Mr. Stokes sent you down to bring me some straw- 
berries, and you found Mrs. Stancombe sitting here 
with me, at least not sitting here, but out of doors 
under the lime trees V^ 

^^ Yes,^' replied Nellie, "I remember it perfectly. 
It was a lovely evening. I didn't come in, for I was 
in a great hurry. Mrs. Stancombe took the straw- 
berries into the house, and I ran home.'' 

'' I think I can see you now, Nellie,'' said Patty, 
^^ running so quickly along the common. I was look- 
ing BO eagerly at you when Mrs. Stancombe returned 
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from carrying the strawberries into the house^ that 
she asked me what I was thinking, and I told her I 
aearcely liked to say, for I was afraid it was a wrong 
thoi:^ht. For I was thinking, Nellie, how delight- 
ful it must be to feel well and strong, and be able 
to run like that. I was wishing that I could have 
your active limbs, if only for one hour, so as to 
know, just to know, what the feeHng was Hke. For 
you know, NelKe, I've never set foot to the ground 
all my life except upon cratches. And that morning 
such a feeling of envy came over me, as I watched 
you running along. I told Mrs. Stancombe just 
what I was feeling, and that I knew it was breaking 
God's Commandment.'' 

^' And what did she say V* asked Nellie, much 
interested. 

" She said," repUed Patty, ^^ that it might or 
might not be ; and that there was a great difference 
between desiring anything and coveting it." 

^' Do tell me the difference," said Nellie, won- 
dering in her heart whether she had been desiring 
or coveting Patty's peaceftd, pleasant home, and 
Patty's good kind father all this while. 

'' She said," replied Patty, '' that to desire good 
Mid pleasant things was natural to us, and right, too, 
a part of our nature which God Hiijaself had made ; 
and without which we could not value his gifts 
rightly, or take the trouble that He intended we 
«^ould take to procure good to ourselves and others. 
She said that if people desired nothing, they would 
seek nothing, and there would be no effort and no 
improvement in the world." 
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'^ I can understand that/' said Nellie ; " but one 
must not desire what other people have/' 

"That's just what Mrs. Stancombe said/' re- 
plied Patty, smiling ; *' but do you know, Nellie, she 
made me quite happy that day by showing me that 
I was not desiring what others had ; and perhaps I 
may make you happier to-day by showing you that 
you are not doing so either." 

" But I think you were," said honest Nellie, '^ if 
you were coveting my strength, and my power of 
running." 

" But I was not coveting i^" said Patty. " I 
thought I was, too, and was unhappy about it ; but 
Mrs. Stancombe showed me that I was not. For 
she asked me whether, supposing it were in my 
power to do so, I would make a cripple of you in 
my place, and take away your strength that I 
might enjoy it instead, while you had my lameness 
and suflTered from it. And I said I would not, for 
indeed I would rather have borne my burden all my 
life than got rid of it by giving it to you. I knew 
too well how painful the trial was to wish that .1 
should free myself by bringing any one else into it. 
And I don't believe, Nellie, you would like to take 
away any one's blessings from them in order that 
you might possess them." 

"No/' said NeUie, "I hope not, I don't think 
I would now. But that is what coveting leads to.'^ 

"Yes," said Patty, "and that is why it is so 
dangerous to desire anything that God has not seen 
fit to give us. We don't know where the desire 
may lead, and so the only safe way is just, as Mrs. 
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Stanoombe said, to rest satisfied with what God has 
given us, to have a mind perfectly resigned to his 
will. She said that perhaps more sin and sorrow 
came &om breaking this Commandment than from 
breaking any other/^ 

'' Yes/' said Nellie, '' IVe thought of that before. 
Pve seen so much wickedness, you know, Patty; 
a great deal more perhaps than you ever heard of. 
I used to see plenty when father worked in the 
factory before we came here, and Pve seen plenty at 
home, and a great deal at the Park, that I know it 
isn't my place to say anything about; p,nd what 
Mrs. Stancombe says is quite true, most wickedness 
comes from breaking the Tenth Commandment, and 
longing for what one has not got — ^longing for it 
so much that at last one takes some wicked means 
of getting it/* 

" Yes,'' said Patty, " we know that coveting was 
the first sin. Eve saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired, and she was tempted of the devil 
to take it. But you know, Nellie, she mighi have 
seen all its goodness and beauty, and desirableness, 
and yet not have been the worse for seeing it, if 
she had not done what was wrong to possess it, if 
she had been contented with what God had given 
her, and aought nothing more." 

"We've got such wicked hearts," said Nellie, 
" it's hard for us to see good things and not long 
for them, and that makes us discontented. At all 
events I find it hard often to feel contented when 
I see things I should so much like to have." 
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'' And God looks at the heart/' said Patty. " 1 
know that Vre had to think and pray a great d^ 
about this Commandment^ Nellie. I told you what 
a hard struggle it was to me a long while ago to be 
resigned to God's will^ and how it was Mrs. Stan- 
combe's e^lanation of that sentence in the Cate- 
chism^ ^ Who naade me and all the worlds' that did 
me such good. Since then I've felt quite different, 
but I've had many a pang, and many a struggle 
when I've seen other young people happy in the en- 
joyment of what God had se«i fit to deny me. So 
I can feel for you, Nellie, dear. The only way, isn't 
it, the only way to be happy is just to feel sure that 
God gives us just what it is good for us to have ; 
that He w a loving Father and a very wis© one, too ; 
and never to allow ourselves to murmur at any of 
his appointments — only we may desire what is good, 
in perfect submission to his will, and without one 
feeling of envy towards any one else. You, Nellie, 
dear, may pray to God to give you one day a happy 
home, if He sees fit to do so, and certainly you may 
pray, and ought to pray, that God may turn your 
father's heart to be as my father is, a servant of 
Lis, and therefore kind and good to his child and to 
everybody else. I remember Mrs. Stanoombe's 
very words on this subject, Nellie ; she said that 
there was no harm in such wishes as could be tamed 
into prayers, and that it was only when we wished in 
diBoont^it at our own lot, with murmuring thoughts 
of God's providence towards us, and envying 
thoughts of his gifts to others, tiiat we broke the 
Tenth Commandment.'* 




CHAPTER XLIIL 

DUTY TOWARDS GOD. 

jBLLIETS quiet days with heir little friend 
were not, however, to be of long duration 
now. But neither she, nor Patty, nor any 
of those most interested in them both, dreamed 
how short they were to be. A peculiarly bright 
season seemed to have brought new life and strength 
to the sick girl, and both body and mind appeared 
to have undergone a revival, the one under the 
influence of clear skies and soft westerly winds, the 
other, doubtless, under that of constant and cheer- 
ing companionship. For whatever little Nellie's 
cares and anxieties might be, she was always a 
cheerful companion to her sick friend ; always ready 
to help, always forgetful of self, and thoughtful and 
active in all that could minister to Patty's comfort. 
The girls had many pleasant conversations to- 
gether during that last month of intercourse, and 
then there came, as there always must come in this 
"world, a day when the last words were to be ex- 
changed, the last looks to be given, and that 
solemn parting to be gone through which must 
come to all in this life, however closely united. 
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when one is taken and the other left ; when one is 
called to rejoice for evermore in heaven, and the 
other suflTered to toil on yet a little longer upon 
earth; when the silver cord is loosed, however 
great the eflforts made to tighten it ; and the golden 
bowl broken at the cristem, however firm the hands 
that seek to hold it, and keep it from falling. That 
day came to our little friends as it comes to all 
others, but it came so gently that, though they 
knew it could not be very far oflf — ^they had known 
this for a very long time — there was nothing at the 
last to show them how very near it was. 

Nellie never forgot that last day with Patty, nor 
their last conversation, together. If her Catechism 
had been precious to her before — and circumstances 
had made it very precious, for it had been, as it 
were, the foundation stone of her friendship with 
Mrs. Stancombe-^it became doubly precious to her 
ever afterwards, since it had been the subject of 
her last conversation with her friend Patty, the 
text, as it were, from which Patty had preached her 
dying sermon. 

Mrs. Stancombe had called to see the girls on 
that last memorable day, and they had told her 
of the conversation they had held together on 
the previous evening on the subject of the Tenth 
Commandment, and expressing their thankfulness 
that they had been taught their Catechism, 
not in their heads alone, or indeed chiefly, 
but in their hearts. It had struck both the 
girls, when first Mrs. Stancombe came into the 
cottage, that she was looking grave. Nellie espe- 
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cially, who knew her best, felt sure that she had 
something on her mind which troubled her, and she 
thought, too, that it might be something that con- 
cerned her, for she had observed that more than 
once during the conversation, Mrs. Stancombe had 
looked at her with an expression of special and 
somewhat sorrowful interest. Nor was Nellie 
wrong in her suspicions. Mrs. Stancombe, on 
rising to take leave, asked Nellie to come up to 
the Rectory that evening ; she and Mr. Stancombe 
wished to speak to her. Nellie longed to ask what 
it was that they desired to say to her ; had they 
heard anything further from the Park ? was it bad 
news ? But she was too shy to make any inquiries, 
and Patty did not like to do so either, and Mrs, 
Stancombe went away leaving NelUe in a state of 
much suspense. 

'' Fm sure something has happened,^* she said ; 
''Mrs. Stancombe^s face was so sorrowful. I ob- 
served her look directly she came in, and felt sure 
it had something to do with me, for I saw her look- 
ing at me so very gravely.^' 

''So did I/' replied Patty, "but I didn't see 
anything strange in that. We know how much she 
thinks about you just now, Nellie. When she was 
reading the seventy-second Psalm, I know she 
. thought of you when she came to the verse, ' Mine 
enemies speak against me, and they that lay wait 
for my soul take counsel together,' for I saw her 
look at you ; and if you remember, she spoke so 
sweetly about its being quite useless for our ene- 
-mies^ either temporal or spiritual, to lay wait for us. 
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hoping to overthrow us, for that if we had G-od on 
our side, we could say, like David, ' I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me/ '* 

Nellie was very thoughtful for a few moments. 
'^ Patty,'' she said at length, " Pm afraid they've 
invented something against me. You don't loiow 
how much I fear them." 

'' Oh, but you must not fear," said Patty, pat- 
ting hear little thin hand into Nellie's, and fixing 
her large eyes on her with a look of mingled en- 
treaty and command, ^' it is wrong to fear, when we 
have a God whom we can trust. Remember, Nellie, 
darling, what Mrs. Stancombe said only just now 
about the Commandments of God. Don't you re- 
collect her reminding us what was the first thing 
which these Commandments were meant to teach us ?" 

^^ Yes," said Nellie, '^ our duty towards God." 

'^ And the first duty which God requires from us 
is to 'believe in Him.' To believe in Him, Nellie, 
at all times, and under all circumstances; never 
mind what happens to us, still to believe always in 
Him, in his love, in his power, in his compassion. 
You know what Mrs. Stancombe said about its not 
being possible for man to hurt us, if we had God 
for our friend ?" 

'' I know that," said NelUe, '' but it's diffi^lt to 
remember it when one is firightened, and feels that 
one has enemies trying to injure one. And I know, 
Patty, I feel quite sure that they have done some- 
thing to hurt me." 

'^ 'Believe in the Lord your God,' " said Patty, 
solemnly, '' ' so shall ye be established ; believe hia^ 
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prophets, go shall ye prosper/ Yon remember who 
said thatry Nellie, and when he said it V 

But Nellie did not remember, 

'' It was Jehoshaphat/* said Patty, ^^ when the 
children of Moab, and the children of Ammon, and 
others with them, came against him to battle. You 
can read all about it in the twentieth chapter of the 
Second Book of Chronicles, and I should like very 
much to hear it, for it's such a comforting story 
when one is feeling afraid of anything.^' 

And so it proved. For NelUe, taking her Bible, 
and reading of God's goodness to his people of old, 
in saving them from the great multitude that came 
against them, felt, as many an older child of God 
has done, that all these things were written indeed 
for our instruction in diflSculty, for our comfort in 
trouble, for our encouragement in fear. How great 
was the deliverance which Judah experienced on 
that occasion I How different the sensatious of the 
king before and after that struggle with his 
enemies ! Before, he " feared.'' Afterwards, he 
''appointed singers unto the Lord, to sing and 
to praise." And what were the means which 
worked this great deliverance ? what the weapons 
which obtained this great victory? Just such as 
are in the hands of every servant of God, every 
man, woman, and child amongst his people. There 
was but one condition on which success was pro- 
mised. The people were ''to believe." "Hear 
me, O Judah. Believe in the Lord your God, 
so shall ye be established ; believe^his prophets, so 
dhall ye prosper." 




CHAPTER XLIV. 

FEAB. 

IJHEN Nellie liad finished reading the chap- 
ter, Patty begged her to read the twentieth 
verse again. 

" Is it not a wonderful story V^ she said, '' Our 
Catechism tells ns, Nellie, that the first part of our 
duty towards God is to believe in Him, and so it is. 
Believing leads to all the other duties — -to prayer, 
and to trust, and to hope, and best of all, to love. 
You see, Nellie, Jehoshaphat had nothing left him 
to do but to believe and trust. He asked God to 
judge his enemies, for he had no might against 
them, and did not know what to do. His only 
support was in faith, in that great God who, he 
believed, was God over all the kingdoms, and in 
whose hand was such power and might that none 
were able to withstand Him. All he and his people 
could do was to stand still and see the salvation of 
God. But what a salvation it was, Nellie ! We 
are told that when they came to thb watch-tower in 
the wilderness to look toward the multitude, behold 
they were dead bodies fallen to the earth, none had 
escaped ; and when Jehoshaphat and his people 
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came to take away the spoil of them, there were so 
many precious jewels and so much riches to be 
gathered, they could not carry the treasure away, 
it was so much. I don^t wonder they called the 
name of the place the Yalley of Blessing, when the 
Lord had made them to rejoice so wonderfully over 
their enemies/' 

^' I like this verse, Patty," said Nellie, looking 
at the Bible, which she still held in her hand, " this 
thii'tieth verse. 'His God gave him rest round 
about.' How happy he must have been then, after 
all his fear.'' 

*'It was his enemies who feared then," said 
Patty. '' Tou see it says that the fear of God was 
on all the kingdoms of those countries when they 
had heard that the Lord fought against the enemies 
of Israel. Who knows," she added, with one of 
her bright smiles, '^ but that the fear of God may 
fall upon some of your enemies when they see what 
great things He does to help you." 

'^ He will help me if I ask Him," said NelUe, 
gravely. 

'^ Surely He will, Nellie, darling," replied 
Patty, ''just as surely as He helped Jehoshaphat 
and Judah." 

And with these encouraging words still sounding 
in her ears, Nellie set off to the Eectory to hear 
what Mrs. Stancombe had to say to her. 

It was as she "had felt sure it would be. Mrs. 
Stancombe would not have looked so grave if she 
had not heard something fresh against her. She 
would not have looked so tenderly kind if she had 
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not felt sure that what she had heard was untrue. 
The bank-note had been found — found in the little 
ante-room opening into the nursery, where, as Mrs, 
Jolliffe asserted, no one ever went but Nellie, and 
Mrs. Jolliffe herself, and sometimes Mrs. Sopor — 
found in the leaves of one of the books in the book* 
case. No doubt Mrs. Jolliffe thought, and others 
thought also, placed there by Nellie herself, with 
the intention of removing it afterwards, which in- 
tention was frustrated by her being sent to her 
room, and not allowed again to leave it, until she 
had left the house to accompany Mrs. Stancombe 
to the Rectory. 

'' Do they believe it V* asked Nellie, trembling. 

" Pm afraid they do, Nellie,'^ said Mrs. Stan« 
combe. 

'' But you don^t, ma'am V said Nellie, fixing her 
large blue eyes full upon her face. 

^'No, indeed I don't, Nellie,*' replied Mrs. 
Stancombe, emphatically. 

She never had believed it; she believed it less 
than ever now. 

" What will they do V asked Nellie, '' will they 
put me in prison ?" 

" I think not," said Mrs. Stancombe ; '^ I hope 
not. But Nellie," she added, not feeling at all sure 
whether they would or not, for Mr. Audley was a 
stem man, and he most fully believed in the girl's 
guilt ; ^' even if they were to put you in prison, you 
would be quite safe there. Joseph was put in 
prison, you know, and no harm came either to him 
or to his character in consequence, because — ^yoa 
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remember why, Nellie — 'the Lord* was with him/ 
If the Lord is with us, Nellie, we need be afraid of 
nothing." 

"So Patty said," repUed Nellie, "after we had 
read the chapter." 

Mrs, Stancombe asked what chapter, and Nellie 
told her, 

" A most comforting chapter it is, indeed," said 
Mrs. Stancombe j "read it again, Nellie, read it 
many times with faith and prayer. You see the 
first point of a Christianas duty towards God is to 
believe in Him. The second is to 'fear Him.^ 
But this should be the Christianas one and only 
fear. The fear of God should banish all fear of 
man. Let us pray that it may be so with us, 
NeUie.^' 

And making the child kneel by her side, Mrs. 
Stancombe prayed that she might be enabled so 
firmly to believe in God, that, " holding faith and a 
good conscience," she might be strengthened to 
bear all that could be done against her, knowing 
that however powerfdl her enemies might be, her 
God was wiser and more powerful than any of them, 
and at the right moment could deliver her just as 
easily and as wonderfully as He delivered of old 
Joseph and Jehoshaphat, David and Daniel, Job 
and Jeremiah, and many another tried and tempted 
saint. 

Then dismissing Nellie to her new home with 
many an encouraging word, she gave her these 
words to rest her mind upon; tellhig her that the 
Lord Jesus addressed them to every one of his 

23 
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servants now^ jnst as much as when He spoke 
them ''first of all'' to his disciples of old, '' I say 
unto you, my friends. Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and afber that hare no more that 
they can do. But I will forewarn you whom ye 
shall fear. Fear Him which, after He hath killed, 
hath power to cast into hell, yea, I say unto yon, 
Fear Him.'' 

Nellie went back to Patty with yet more own- 
fort in her heart. As she walked thoughtfully 
along, her mind occupied with these two portions 
of the Christian's duty towards God, to ''believe 
in Him" and to "fear Him," she felt her faith 
growing firmer and firmer, and her fears be* 
coming fainter and fainter, until, ere she reached 
the cottage, they had well-nigh faded away. 

The five sparrows which were sold for two 
farthings were not forgotten before God. Of how 
much more value was not she, his little disciple, in 
the eyes of her tender Saviour, who had Himself 
assured her that " the very hairs of her head " were 
all numbered. She would believe in Him, and fear 
Him, and be happy in so doing, so happy indeed, 
that she could pray for those her persecutors with- 
out one feeling except of pity. Their condition was 
terrible, for God had power to cast into heU Nellie 
trembled as, knowing her perfect innocence^'of the 
crime of which she was accused, she felt how great 
must be their guilt, and instead of fearing any 
longer for herself, she feared only for them. 





CHAPTER XLV. 

IiOVB. 

' a heavy trial awaited NeUie on her return 
to Heath Cottage. The first person whom 
she saw on approaching was Neighbour 
Simmons. At sight of her, Nellie^s heart sank 
within her, for Neighbour Simmons now never 
came, except to bring the milk, unless, indeed, 
Patty was very ill ; consequently, she had not been 
to the cottage, except in the early morning, for a 
very long time, for Patty had been so well of late. 
But she was standing in the door-way now, and 
she looked so grave that Nellie knew that there 
was something the matter before she spoke a word. 

'^ I was looking out for you, child,^^ she said ; 
" Patty keeps asking for you, indeed it^s most the 
only word she seems able to say ; and if you hadn^t 
come. Master Seymour said as how I must just go 
and fetch you, though she's that bad Fd no mind 
to leave him alone with her in the house.'' 

'^ And she has been so well all day," said Nellie, 
*' talking so much." 

'' Too much, no doubt," replied Neighbour Sim- 
mons, who had a singular capacity for making people 
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a little more unhappy than they were before. " No 
doubt she^s been over tiring of herself. She's had 
one fainting fit after another, till she's got no more 
strength left in her. But there, you go up and see 
her. We've got her to bed between us, though her 
father seemed to think there was no managing it 
without you, which was pretty strange, considering 
the scores of times Pve helped to nurse her, and 
that you haven't been with her so much as a 
month." 

^^ She's accustomed to me now, neighbour,'' 
replied Nellie, in a conciliatory voice, perceiving 
what had ruffled the good woman's temper ; '* we 
were always fond of each other, you know, and she 
likes to have me with her." 

And Nellie passed into the house and went softly 
upstairs. That Patty did indeed like to have her 
little friend with her was evident. A bright smile 
lighted up her pale face as Nellie entered the room, 
and she held out the little thin white hand which 
had been lying upon the coverlid, 

" I am so thankful you've come," said she ; " tell 
me all, for I've no strength to ask questions. You 
won't mind father. I don't want him to go, because 
there's so little time now for our being together. 
But tell me all." Nellie hesitated. Patty guessed 
the reason. '^ There's bad news," she said, ^^ but 
it won't trouble me, Nellie. I've been very ill since 
you've been gone, but I am much better again now. 
The medicine father gave me has revived me. And 
I've been so happy, Nell, for I feel the love of God, 
and his dear Son, Jesus Christ, so close to me. You 
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know, Nell, sometimes when we can^fc get very near 
any one, we don^t understand like what they say, 
and it even seems at times as if they were angry 
with us, when they^re not. But when we are quite 
close to them, Nell, in their arms, then we hear 
every word plain, and there isn^t any misunder- 
standing; and it's been like that with me this 
evening, so close to Jesus, so very, very close /^ 

" Tell her what the Lord Jesus has been telling 
you, Patty, darling,^^ exclaimed Seymour, his usually 
calm voice trembling with emotion, '' tell her what 
you were telling me before she came in. Tell her 
first, child, before ever she tells you the news she^s 
been hearing at the Rectory. It will do her good, 
whatever it may be she's heard. Patty, darliug, 
tell her what youVe just told me, what you said the 
Lord Jesus had been to you this evening.^^ 

" All love,^^ said Patty. ^^ He has been all love, 
NeH. His words are love, his looks are love, his 
very self is love. And when one sees Him, NeU, 
as I do now, as He really is, then one loves Him. 
Oh ! if we only knew the love of Jesus, if we only 
saw it, and felt it, then we should not need to be 
told to love Him. It wouldn^t be a duty, it would 
be a delight. We couldn^t help loviag Him. Love 
begets love, they say ; so it does. I feel it now. I 
see now how everything God has ever done, or 
ordered, has been all just because He loved me so 
much. All the trials, all the sickness, it was all 
sent in love. The love of God is shown as much iu 
the trials sent for our sanctification as in the gift of 
his dear Son for our salvation. I am going beyond 
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these tnsls now ; but Nellie is in the midst of them. 
Tell me tJl about them, Nell. It won't trouble 
me/' 

So Nellie told her aU. Mr. Seymom* was very 
indignant. Even in the midst of his own trouble 
there was room in his heart for indignation against 
those who could thus cruelly seek to injure an 
orphan child. For Seymour knew how unjust such 
accusations were. He had not worked so long at 
the Park without being pretty well aware of Mrs. 
JoUiffe's character. He knew her to be an un- 
principled woman, though he could not have proved 
her to be such, and he knew Nellie to be an inno- 
cent, simple, honest girl. Both which opinions he 
expressed pretty strongly now, with many indignant 
expressions. But there was no room for indignation 
in Patty's mind. Love alone filled it; such fulness 
of love as had been poured into her heart direct 
ffom the Saviour's, on which, like John of old, she 
had been fondly leaning. She drew her hand from 
within Nellie's and laid it fondly on her father^s 
lips. 

'' Dear father," she said> ^' how we should pity 
them and pray for them. They must be so far from 
God to be so unlike Him* But God loves sinners, 
and if we are in Him we must love them too, love 
their poor perishing souls. Jesus's last prayer was 
for his enemies. I don't think I've any enemies to 
pray for, God has been so good to me. But I 
should like my last prayer to be for your's, Nellie." 

Just at this moment dr quiet step was heard, and 
Mr. Stancombe came in. 
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'*I mterrupted you/' lie said; ''Patty was 
speaking/' 

''Yes, sir/' said Seymour, ''speaking to me, 
reproving me, I may say, though she didn't mean jt 
as such." 

And he repeated to Mr* Stancombe what had 
just passed. 

" We will all pray," said Mr, Stancombe ; " we 
will pray for ourselves and for others." 

And kneeUng round the sick girl's bed, the little 
band of worshippers joined in spirit and in tru^ ili 
a very solemn petition to their Father in heaveti* 
Then Seymour and NeUie went below into the Kttto 
kitchen, and talked together there in a low voice of 
all that Patty had been saying during Nellie's 
absence, while the clergyman remained with the 
sick child above. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 



W0E8HIP AND TRUST. 




IIBE very long^ Mr. Stancombe recalled them 
to the room^ and told them that it was 
Patty's wish that he should read the Order 
for the Visitation of the Sick^ and that they should 
all be present. 

" She was not at all too weak/' she said; *'she 
was well able to listen and understand^ and the 
words were not strange to her; they had grown 
familiar during her illness, when she had often read 
them to herself, and no one knew how precious 
they had been.^' 

But to NelUe this solemn service was quite new, 
and she never forgot the impression which this first 
hearing of it made upon her. It was a service to 
instruct, encourage, and strengthen, not alone those 
who were passing out of this world, and who had 
but one more trial before them, the passage through 
the valley of the shadow of death, but also those 
who were remaining behind, with many ftiture con- 
flicts, and struggles, and trials, and temptations to 
go through. 

Nellie felt that it was so with her, and she saw 
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that it was so also with Seymour. When the 
minister prayed, '^ Lord, save thy servant/' and 
she and Seymour answered, "Which putteth his 
trust in Thee/' they both oflFered the prayer for 
themselves as well as their dying darling. Not 
only did they pray that she might be saved from all 
fears of flesh and failings of faith in her last 
moments, but also did they desire — the one that he 
might be kept from all thought of selfish sorrow 
in this separation from his only earthly treasure, 
and the other that she might be delivered from all 
anxious thoughts for herself. And thus, through 
every remaining petition, the humble worshippers 
before the great Father's throne had entreated Him 
to send help from his holy place and mightily 
defend them, and they knew that the Lord would 
hear their prayers, and let their cry come unto 
Him ; and that, sheltered in Him, the enemy would 
have no advantage over them, nor the wicked ap^ 
proach to hurt them, for the Lord would be unto 
them a strong tower, giving them comfort and sure 
confidence, defending them from danger, and keeping 
them in perpetual peace and safety. 

Nellie had often read and even learned that 
twelfth chapter to the Hebrews, which has been as 
balm to many a sorrowful soul for many hundreds 
of years ; but it had never seemed so solemn as it 
did when she heard it read that day in Patty's sick 
chamber, and the words of exhortation which 
followed sank deeply into her heart — ^that disci- 
plined little heart which the kindly orderings of 
God's providence had ploughed up in readiness to 
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receive tlie good seed. In wliat a comforting light 
did this exhortation place all life's trials and troubles* 
Nellie had been tempted (rften to compare her lot^ 
in many respects a painful one^ with that of others^ 
and pity herself for it ; but here she was told that 
'^ there should be no greater comfort to Christian 
persons than to be made like unto Christy by 
suffering patiently adversities^ and troubles^ and 
sicknesses^ since He Himself went not up to joy, 
but first He suffered pain. He entered not into his 
glory before He was crucified." 

Patty herself did not more fully enter into tJie 
meaning of these words^ or join more truly in the 
prayers which followed^ than did Nellie. Her 
whole heart went up to 6od^ and when the psalm 
was read she seemed to forget even Patty in the 
interest with which she followed each word. Then 
tliere was a pause^ and Nellie^ at Patty^s request, 
was allowed to i^emain whilst the Holy Communion 
was administered. It was not the £rst time that 
Patty had been allowed to receive it^ but it was the 
first time that Nellie had been suffered to be 
present at such a solemn season^ and its solemnity 
made a deep and abiding impression on her. 

The last words of the service were concluded, 
and the minister pronounced the benediction^ eaid 
committed them all unto God's gracious mercy and 
protection^ and left them to his blessing and bis 
keepings the Lord's face shining upon them^ and 
giving them peace — a peace which had begun even 
now^ and was to last for evermore. When he had 
gone^ Patty held out one hand to her father^ and 
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placmg the oiHeir once more within Nellie's^ she 
said — 

''Our last worship on efdrth together; it has 
been very precious/* Adding immediately after- 
wards, ''Full trust in his mercy, Nell, not partial 
trust, remember; that may keep us from fainting, 
but it will not make us rejoide. Full trust is what 
we need, Nell — ^you for life, and I for death/' 

And then she did not say any more, but seemed 
to sink in a sweet sleep, from which she did not 
rouse untfl far into the night, her father and Nellie 
sitting still beside her, scarcely venturing to draw 
breath lest they should disturb that solemn slumber, 
and making no movement save when, from time to 
time, Seymour laid his finger gently on the tiny 
wrist he held to assure himself that such stillness 
was not death, but sleep. The first streaks of 
morning light were just stealing into the room, 
when the large dark eyes opened once more upon 
them, as they both felt for the last time. 

From earliest infancy, folks had been wont to 
say that there was more of heaven than of earth in 
those eyes ; but now all that was ever of earth had 
gone; and all that remaiued was of heaven. One 
expression dlone dwelt in them, that of intense, 
enraptured love, as she turned them first on her 
fitther and then on Nellie. Then raising them 
towards heaven, she fixed her gaze above, as 
though she saw something there which others could 
not see. 

"Full trust,'' she said, "frill trust in Jesus and 
his precious blood; but no, it is no longer trusty 
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but sight — ^glorious sight, the presence of Christ, 
and Mness of joy/' 

And with these last words the ransomed spirit 
was gone — gone to worship and to love above, 
leaving the blessing of her sainted memory to those 
who remained to beUeve and fear God, and put 
their trust in Him on earth. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 

HONOUR AND SEBVICB. 

JEIGHBOUR Simmons had been the first 
to disturb the silence that followed the 
moment of death, that solemn silence which 
none can imagine who have not felt it, and which 
none can forget who have. Nellie was desired by 
the woman to take Master Seymour downstairs. 
She put her hand in his almost without knowing 
what she did, in obedience to the woman^s will, and 
led him out of the room, and he, with something 
of the same feeling, submitted to be thus led, and 
accompanied her to the kitchen below. There, in 
.the window, stood the couch where Patty had lain for 
so many long months, just as she had been carried 
from it on the previous evening. The very mark of 
her head imprinted on the untouched pillows, the 
Bible still lying open on the table at the twentieth 
chapter of the Second Book of Chronicles. Close 
beside the Bible stood the vase of flowers which 
Mrs. Stancombe had brought her the day before, 
and which now drooped their heads as though in 
sorrow for her departure, and in sympathy for those 
who could not but mourn their own loss^ however 
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truly they nuglii TeyA» in W gfMb pitL iPhe 
sight of these thiagt wm too mnoh to^ Si^nomr^ 
and sinking into the chair which Nellie had occupied 
the day before, when reading so happily to Patty, 
he hid his face in the pillow on which the loved 
head had lain, and heavy sobs burst forth from his 
widowed and bereaved heart. '' My child, my only 
one,'^ he cried ; '' may God have mercy on my deso- 
lation, left alone, alone." 

Nellie's own heart had failed hw when first she 
came into the room, but she was strong now^ 
Laying her little hand softly on his shoulder, she 
said very gently, but very firmly, '^ Not alone, dear 
Master Seymour, not alone. Jesus will be always 
with you, and don't you think ber spirit will be 
with us too ? I do.*' 

At the sound of that gentle voice, and the toucli 
of a child's hand, Seymour checked his sobs. 
Something within him told him that God had 
already heard his prayer, arid had mercy on his 
desolation, and that he was not alone, even as re- 
garded earthly consolation, for this child was a 
blessed comforter. He drew her towards him, and 
said, " Nellie, child, you shall never leave me. She 
was aU I had to love on earth, and I'll do my best 
to give you some of the love I gave her. Ton shall 
stop here, child, and I'll work for you as I would 
have worked for her. We've both got troubled 
hearts, so we'll be able to feel for one another, ajud 
do the best we can to help each other." 

At this moment Mr. Stancombe's entrance in- 
terrupted the conversation. He was surprised to 
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find tliat Patty had already gone to her happy 
home^ for he had thought her stronger last nigldi 
thto her friends had imagined. His words to the 
father did Seymour yet greater good than little 
Nellie's had done, for whilst sympathising most 
fully with him, he could not, as he said, help also 
coi^ratulating him, ''it was so great a privilege to 
have a child in glory ; it must also be so great a 
rest to know her there-^safe, for ever safe, in tiie 
dear Saviour's arms, sheltered for ever from every 
storm, from all sin and suflfering/* 

''She was my only one,'' said Seymour, "and 
it is hard to part." 

Mr. Stancombe was silent for a few moments. 
Then he said, " I too have an only child. It would 
be hard to part, I know. I sometimes think I 
could not bear to see her in any other earthly home. 
But if it were to go to her Saviour, to join the 
company of the redeemed, I think — ^I scarcely like 
to say so, for I know it is difficult to say how one 
would feel when one has not been tried — ^but I 
think if it were to go to God and heaven, I could 
let her go, and even give thanks. She told us 
yesterday, Seymour, we were to remember to give 
thanks for her when she was gone, have you done 
80 yet ?" 

"No, sir," said Seymour, "not yet; my mind 
has not felt equal for that, though *I remember well 
as how she said it was a chief part of a Christian's 
duty." 

"Of his duty towards Gk)d," said Mr. Stan- 
combe ; " we learn it in that Catechism of which she 
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was SO fond. Shall we try if we are equal to this 
duty now ?" 

And Seymour was equal to it. His sorrow and 
his loneliness went up to heaven on the wings of 
Mr. Stancombe's prayer, and there found a vent in 
the Saviour^s bosom, returning no more to weigh 
upon his heart as they had done before. From his 
soul he gave thanks unto God, and blessed his holy 
name for his darling who had departed this life in 
his faith and fear, beseeching Him to give unto 
those left behind grace so to follow her good ex- 
ample, that with her they might, through Jesus 
Christ's sake, their only mediator and advocate, 
become partakers of his heavenly kingdom. 

Then Seymour mentioned to Mr. Stancombe his 
wishes respecting Nellie, and he promised to speak 
to Mrs. Stancombe on the subject, and consult with 
her as to what had better be done. That same 
afternoon Mrs. Stancombe called herself. Nothing 
further had been heard from the Park, and it was 
arranged that Nellie should stay where she was for 
the present. Neighbour Simmons promising to re- 
main also, and keep the child through this trying 
week. 

The old woman followed Mrs. Stancombe out of 
the house, and inquired what she thought would be 
the end of all this trouble about Nellie, speaking of 
the child with akindness of which Mrs. Stancombe 
had not imagined her rough nature to be capable. 

^^Then, Mrs. Simmons,'^ she said, ^^you also 
feel sure of Nellie^s innocence ?" 

''Quite, ma'am,'' she answered readily; "the 
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cluld^s a good cHld if ever there was one j and no 
hypocrite. I haven't been with her all this time 
without seeing that plain enough, and all I hope is 
that them as have accused her of what she never 
dreamt of doing, may be found out, and punished 
as they deserve* A poor orphan, too, and worse 
than an orphan ; who hasn't got a home of her own 
to turn to/' 

'' We need have no fears for her, Mrs. Sim- 
mons," said Mrs. Stancombe ; *^ if Nellie is, as I 
believe, God's child, we may very safely leave Him 
to take care of her. He says Himself, ' Them that 
honour me I will honour.' " 

'' And she does honour Him, ma'am," said 
Neighbour Simmons ; it's been wonderful to me to 
watch her patience all this while, always thinking of 
others and working for them when we know she 
'must have had a world of trouble on her own poor 
httle heart. But she'll have a good friend in 
Master Seymour. He's a poor man, it's true, but 
able to work, and with good wages, and it's my 
belief he'll just keep the child by him in the room 
of her that's gone, and that it's just in this way 
that the Lord will provide for the poor thing. I've 
known Master Seymour these twenty years, and a 
better man than he doesn't live, and I see that he's 
taking to the child already, most like as if she was 
his own." 

Neighbour Simmons was quite correct in her 
suppositions. Mr. Seymour did not in the least 
know what would be the end of all this trouble 
about Nellie. But let it be what it might, he had 

24 
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made np his mind that his home should be hers ; 
and as Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe were willing it 
should be so, and there seemed no probability of 
her father making anj claim upon her, he toLd 
Nellie what his wishes were that same evening. 
They found a very ready response in Nellie^s heart. 
To be a daughter to Patiy's father — to have some one 
who she could feel was in any way dependent on 
her— to feel no longer a burden — to be of some use 
and comfort in life, this was what Nellie had longed 
for all her life ; and now how strange it seemed that 
this prospect should open before her through the 
perplexities and troubles which crossed her path. 
It was very wonderful, but this made it seem all 
the more as though it must be of Gk)d's own order- 
ing. KjieeUng in her room that night, with Patty 
sleeping in death so close to her, Nellie recalled all 
that had happened during these two eventful days, 
so much sorrow, yet such sweetness mingled with 
it, as is the case where sorrow comes direct &om 
God's hand without sin and without shame, in one 
of which all the bitterness of sorrow lies. Man 
had been cruel but God had been very kind. He 
had not left her alone in her troubles, nor even 
alone with Himself. But knowing the need of 
human help for human heart. He had raised up 
friends to her in her distress, and Himself provided 
her place of shelter. 




CHAPTER XLVin. 

DUTY TOWARDS OUB NEIGHBOUR. 

WEEK afterwards and three separate con- 
versations were being held in three very- 
different houses on one and the same sub- 
ject. Mrs. Audley and Nurse Jolliffe at the Park, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe at the Rectory, and Master 
Seymour and Neighbour Simmons at the cottage, 
were all busily engaged at one and the same time in 
discussing Uttle Nellie Morton — ^her moral character 
and future prospects. Though the conversations 
were all thus carried on at once, they cannot, as of 
necessity, be related in similar fashion, and we be- 
gin) therefore, with that held at the Park, the results 
of which were likely to be of most importance to 
little Nellie. Apparently jfrom the interest taken in 
the subject by one of the two persons engaged in 
this conversation, Nellie was not the only person 
to whom these results were likely to be of con- 
sequence. Nurse Jolliffe's flushed face showed 
that her whole mind was deeply interested in the 
matter. 

'^ And so master has quite made up his mind, 
ma^am,'' she said, in reply to some information which 
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her mistress had given her about NeUie; '^he 
don^t mean to carry the matter further.'* 

" No, Jolliffe, he doesn't/' replied Mrs. Audley, 
'^ and I must say I am very thankful for it, and 
think, too, that it is the right thing to do. We 
cannot be sure of the girl's guilt." 

'' Well, ma'am," said Jolliffe, '' I couldn't say as 
much myself, though of course one may feel sure 
of many things one would find it hard to prove." 

''And it's only right to give every one the 
benefit of a doubt," said Mrs. Audley. 

''Where there is any doubt," remarked Mrs. 
Jolliffe, coldly. She knew Mrs. Downton had only 
just left her lady's room, and knowing how strongly 
the housekeeper's sympathies were enlisted on 
Nellie's side, she dreaded any influence her words 
might have obtained in her favour. 

" Tou are hard on the girl, Jolliffe," said Mrs. 
Audley. "I have always considered that your 
master was disposed to think the worst of people, 
and give judgment rather quickly against them, 
but he is by no means so convinced of the girl's 
guilt as you are ; indeed, it was he who said that 
we ought to give her the benefit of the doubt. And 
it would be such a serious thing to bring a young 
girl of her age to justice on such a charge. Even 
if she were pronounced innocent, or perhaps, as 
your master thinks would be the case, acquitted for 
want of suflScient evidence, the mere fact of such a 
charge having been made against her would injure 
her future prospects. Even if acquitted, the details 
of things are very partially remembered, and in 
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years to come, the fact of her being the girl who 
was accused of stealing a fiye-ponnd note might be 
remembered by many who had altogether forgotten 
whether she had stolen the five-pound note or not. 
You must see for yourself, Jolliffe, how it would 
injure her to have a story Uke this attached to her 
name." 

" The story will get about anyhow," said Mrs, 
Jolliffe ; " and there won^t be many who know the 
girl's father, and the girl herself, who will have 
much doubt as to whether she took the money or 
not. Those who know where she came from won't 
be much surprised when they hear what she has 
come to," added Mrs. Jolliffe, in a tone that even 
her indulgent mistress felt was not altogether re« 
spectful. 

Mrs. Audley lay back on her sofa and looked 
wearied. '^ I am too tired to talk any more now, 
Jolliffe," she said. ^'The girl will never trouble 
you any more. I would not even ask you to go 
down to the Eectory to explain to Mrs. Stancombe 
that I am not well enough to call this afternoon, 
as I had promised to do, and tell her the decision 
we have come to. Mrs. Downton has promised 
to do so for me. She understands the matter as 
completely as you do, Jolliffe, and is far less pre- 
judiced." 

'' She is quite as prejudiced, ma'am," replied 
Mrs. Jolliffe, tartly, "quite as prejudiced in her 
favour as I am against her, and without any reason 
whatever for being so, except, indeed, that she 
knows I don't like the girl, and never did, and 
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therefore of course she thinks it proper to take her 
under her special protection/' 

"That wiU do, JoUiffe/' said Mrs. Audley; 
'^you can go now. I wish to rest.'' 

Mrs. Jolliffe saw that she had gone too far, and 
left the room with the vexation that was in her heart 
pretty evident on her face. '' She shan't stop in this 
part of the world, anyhow," she said to Lavinia, 
after repeating to her the substance of her conver- 
sation with her mistress. ^' You must manage to 
prevent that, if we have to get her father to inter- 
fere." 

^^ Her father is pretty well out of our reach just 
now," said Lavinia; "there's not much to be got 
out of him so long as he's in his present lodgings." 

"No, I suppose there isn't," said Jolliflfe, gloomily, 
as she saw the failure of another little project; 
" otherwise we might have got him over to use his 
authority in sending the girl away. Your sister 
would have managed that for us somehow, and I've 
set my heart on getting her clean out of the neigh- 
bourhood." , 

" It seems treating her very bad," said Lavinia. 
'^ I'd be sorry any one should ever do by me as we've 
been doing by her, Mrs. Jolliffe." 

" There isn't any help for it," said Mrs. Jolliffe ; 
" she should have known her place better, and kept 
her finger out of other folk's pies, and then she'd 
have had no trouble. It's all her own fault." 

And with this remark, which somehow did not 
find an echo in Lavinia's conscience, she walked 
away. 
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Now while Mrs. Jolliflfe was thus resolving to 
get Nellie out of the neighbourhood. Master Sey- 
mour and Neighbour Simmons were arranging plans 
which would secure her remaining in it. 

''You see, neighbour/' said the good man 
thoughtfully, ''it looks like God's ordering. It 
seems to me as if I could trace his finger in the 
whole directing of it. K this fuss had not taken 
place up at the Hall, the girl would never have come 
here ; if my darling had not been taken, well then 
I dont suppose I could well have gone on maintain** 
ing the two of them at home, for though Fve been 
a steady man, and worked hard all my life, the bit 
of money I had laid by has been all taken off, first 
by my wife's long illness, and then by Patty's. 
But there, the Lord has taken both of them to 
where they'll never need no providing of mine, and 
it does seem as though He'd left me this poor thing 
to look after instead of them." 

" If s mighty good of you. Master Sejrmour, to 
think of such a tiing," said Neighbour Sinmions, 

" No,'* he replied, " there's nothing of that sort 
in it, neighbour. I do feel for the poor creature, 
Uie Lord knows, and I'd be thankful to be allowed 
to be a father to her. But she's a mighty comfort 
to me, neighbour. It's a lone thing for a man to 
have no one with him to look after his bit of a place 
when he's out, and give him a word of welcome 
when he returns. There's no saying how it has 
lightened my loss to have that lassie left in my 
home, nor how much more heavily I should feel it if 
the were to go away &om it. And then there's 
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another reason^ neighbour^ ifhj it's on my heart to 
keep her^ if so be it can be managed. My poor 
lamb that's gone was mighty fond of this here 
book/' And his eyes filled again with tears as they 
fell on a book which he held in his hand. It was 
Patty's well-read and much-marked Prayer Book, 
and it was open at the Church Catechism, ^^ There 
wasn't a book she loved better, no, nor one she 
loved so well as this one," he continued, " save and 
except God's own Holy Word, and this was one of 
the parts she loved best in it. See, neighbour, the 
mark her own dear fingers have drawn along those 
lines." And he pointed to the pencil mark which 
underlined the words, ^^ My duty towards my neigh- 
bour is to love him as myself, and to do to all men 
as I would they should do unto me." 

''I see," said Neighbour Simmons. ^^I know. 
Fve minded often how she'd read and meditate upon 
that book, and she's spoken many times to me of 
what was written in it, and of them lines in parti- 
cular. I remember well her saying to me one day 
that if folks would only go by that rule in their 
dealings with one another, as how they wouldn't 
need any other, for if we only did to others what in 
like circumstances we'd wish for them to do to us, 
we'd be pretty sure to do the right thing." 

^' And if my poor lassie had been left upon the 
world like that one," continued Master Seymour, 
speaking in a meditative tone of voice, as though 
in answer to his own thoughts rather than in reply 
to Neighbour Simmons's words. ^' If my poor lassie 
had been left as she is, an orphan, and worse than 
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an orphan, for it would be better for her, poor cliild, 
to have no father at all than the like of him she's 
got; and not only that, but cruelly slandered and 
ill-treated, wouldn't I be thankful to the Lord if He 
sent a strong arm to protect her, and a safe home 
to shelter her. Tes, I would; and what Pd like the 
Lord to have done for my own child if sheM been 
left alone and unprotected, that Fll do, God helping 
me, for this poor stray lamb of his that He seems 
Himself to have set along my path, maybe on pur- 
pose to see if Pd got enough of his own compassion 
in me to pick it up and set i^ in safety on my own 
shoulder/' 

" And the Lord will reward you, neighbour, no 
fear but He will. 'Tis not the Lord's way to refuse 
his help to them that are doing a good work in his 
xiame and for his sake." 

^' We must consult Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe," 
said Seymour. ^^Fve named it to them already, 
but they gave me no settled answer. They said 
they'd talk it over." 

And at that moment Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe 
were talking it over, and the result of their conver- 
sation was that they called that evening at Master 
Seymour'.s cottage, and it was arranged that Nellie 
should remain with him for the present, and be to 
him as his own child. Thus did the Lord provide 
the orphan with a protector and a friend, and send 
comfort into the bereaved heart of the widowed 
fiftther. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



HONOUR AND SUCCOUE. 




MONTH had passed away, and NelKe 
Morton felt $ks mncli at home in Master 
Seymour's cottage as though she had been 
bom and brought up there. She knew his ways, 
and it was her deUght, for Patty's sake, to seek to 
please them in all particulars. Quietly and carefully 
was each little household duty performed, and in 
spite of her cares, Nellie was happy, with that hap- 
piness which all must feel, whatever their cu-cum- 
stances may be, who have a clear conscience, a life 
full of duties, and strength of body and mind to fulfil 
them. These blessings were all NelKe's, and they 
made her cheek bright and her step light, even 
though there were some heavy sorrows still in her 
path, and some cherished desires and earnest prayers 
yet unfulfilled. God had given a great deal. More 
—•far more — than she deserved ; more — ^far more— 
than she had ever even dared to desire. He could 
give all the rest. All she had to do was to trust 
and wait ; and this, through God's grace, she was 
able to do with a firmness of faith and perfection of 
patience which would have surprised those who did 
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not know that, though young in years, Nellie was 
already old in the experience both of this world's 
sorrow, and of God's strengthening and sanctify- 
ing grace. But on this particular morning Nellie's 
heart was feeling low, and it needed an increase 
both of faith and grace to enable her to go through 
the duty before her — ^the painful duty of visiting her 
father in prison. It was his wish to see her ; a wish 
she could not understand, for he had never shown 
any affection for her ; there was nothing now for him 
to get by being kind to her, and she had been told 
that he had refused to see any of his old companions 
or friends. The day had come when he was to be 
allowed to receive one visitor, and his neglected 
child was the only visitor whom he would consent 
to receive. 

With a beating heart and a trembling step 
Nellie prepared for that visit, and accompanied 
Master Seymour to the county jail, where she was 
to be admitted, while he remained without to wait 
for her. Poor little Nelhe ! She had gone through 
a great deal in her short life, and had found herself 
in many different and trying circumstances, but at 
no time and in no place had she ever yet felt so 
overcome with awe and dread, as she did during 
that visit to her father. 

Her blood ran very cold as she followed the 
warder along the stone passages, all so still and 
silent that they oppressed her with their dreary 
loneliness, though so many were moving to and fro 
all around. And when she found in what place and 
in what presence this interview with her father was 
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to take place, her heart siink yet lower within her 
little palpitating breast, and she felt as though she 
should never be able to speak a word to him. 

She stood as it were in one large cage in a stone 
hall. On the opposite side stood her father in an- 
other. In the empiy space between them stood a 
warder, who must be a Kstener to everything that 
took place. For a moment Nellie's heart failed 
her entirely, but on raising her eyes to look at her 
father's face, something there changed at once the 
whole tenor of her feelings, and made her forget 
even the place and the presence in which she was. 
Never before had Nellie seen her father look as he 
did now. For an instant she could scarcely believe 
that it was he, so completely was he changed. The 
change of dress was something, Nellie felt, but 
it was not that alone, nor indeed fchat chiefly, which 
made so complete an alteration in the man since 
last his child had seen him some few months since. 
But Morton spoke, and never in all her after life 
did Nellie forget those words. 

He fixed his eyes on her, and there was all their 
former resolution in them, though the expression 
was utterly changed, the fierceness gone, only the 
firmness remaining. He spoke, and the tone of his 
voice was resolute as ever ; the very nature of the 
man required that it should be so, but how different 
were the words which he uttered from any Nellie 
had ever hoped to hear from her father's Hps, The 
character remained — the determined, inflexible 
character, but it was grafted now upon a new stock. 
Regardless of the presence of the warder, without 
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slirinking or hesitating, Jolin Morton spoke to his 
child, and spoke out — 

"Nellie/' he said, ^'Pm sorry to bring you to 
such a place as this, but I'd that to say to you I 
wouldn't trust to any one to say for me. I've been 
a bad father to you, NelUe, and God has brought 
me to this place to show me that I have." He 
paused for a moment, but Nellie's sobs were her 
only answer. " To show me this," he continued, 
"and many other things besides. Please God I 
get out sound and well, we'll talk more outside these 
walls than we can talk within them. But I want 
you to know, Nell, that I'm here for some time, and 
I'm glad of it, for it'll give me opportunity to 
break oflf with all my old chums and all my old 
ways, and come out of this place a very different 
man from what I've come into it. But what I want 
to tell you, child, is this, first what brought me to 
this change, and then how sorry I am for having 
been all along such a bad father to you. But 
youVe been none the worse for it, for the Lord's 
had care of you and given you friends, no doubt 
for the sake of others who were very different from 
what I've been. But it has been along of you, 
child, that first I came to feel how wrong I'd been, 
and to wish to change my mind and my ways. 
There's a book in this place, Nell, that I've been 
reading, and it's that book I've got in my mind 
now." 

Nellie was aU attention, and every word her 
father uttered sank into her heart, although it was 
so agitated. 
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'^It's the Prayer Book^ Nell/' he continned. 
'' There's one in the place where I sleep, and a 
Bible, too. The Bible I turned fixjm at once, and 
never meant to touch, but after a bit I took up the 
Prayer Book for want of something else to do. I 
opened it at the Catechism, and minding the day 
you were in a fix about having to learn it, and I 
spoke up sharp to you about not bothering me, I 
read it through to see what it was like. There's 
one part that fixed itself in my mind, and was the 
beginning of aU IVe thought about, and made up 
my mind to since. It's the duty towards one's 
neighbour." 

^'Now listen, Nellie, and I don't mind who 
Ustens besides. I'd tell them all, every one of 
them in this place, if I thought they would be the 
better for it. All my life, Nellie, IVe been going 
directly contrary to that bit of learning that I 
knew by heart when I was a lad, and this is the 
end of it. I began when I wasn't as big as you — 
no, nor half as big — to think of nobody and care 
for nobody but myself. It was all one to me what 
others went without, so long as I had all I wanted ; 
and in particular my father and mother. They 
meant to be good to me, but I was their only son, 
and they spoiled me ; and in return I paid them no 
honour, and gave them no help. That went far to 
break my mother's heart, and bring her to her 
grave before her time ; and after that, father would 
have no more to do with me, but turned me out of 
doors to get my own living as best I could. I was 
strong and clever, but the thought of an idle life 
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snited me best; and as I fancied soldiers had less 
to do than other folks^ I enlisted for a soldier. I 
might have done well enough then if I had had 
some regard for what is said in that book ; bnt though 
I had learned it at school^ it was no more in my 
mind than though I'd never heard it ; and I had no 
more thought of honouring and obeying the Queen, 
or submitting to those in authority, or ordering 
myself reverently to my betters, than I had had of 
obeying or minding my parents. I got into one 
trouble after another, and at length was dismissed 
for insubordination; and then began the wild life 
I^ve led ever since. Instead of hurting nobody by 
word nor deed, or being true and just in aU my 
dealings, my whole life has gone in bad deeds — 
picking and stealing, lying, evil speaking, and 
slandering. Instead of keeping my body in tem- 
perance, soberness, and chastity — ^you see, Nell, 
how Fve learned the words by heart now — IVe set 
such things at defiance, and lived in intemperance 
and sin ; and as for other men^s goods, that's just 
what I've had my eyes and hands on ever since 
then till now, when I'm here for if 

Poor Nellie had been crying all this while, and 
now her sobs increased so much that her father 
paused to comfort her. 

'^ Take heart, child,'' he said, " there's more to 
cheer you in what I say than to cast you down ; for 
if I began with reading the Prayer Book, I've gone 
on to the Bible, and there's enough there to make 
even the like of me hopeful. The chaplain's a good 
man, Nell, and he's helped to make it all clear to 
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me j and I see as how it's not too late — ^never too 
late^ so long as one's in tliis life^ to make a cliange. 
There's forgiveness for the past, Nell, and hope for 
the future. Ton may go home, child, and take your 
Catechism, and read it all over, and feel that your 
poor father has broken his duty to his neighbour, 
bit by bit. But there^s one part he's got it in his 
power to do yet, and he only wishes to be free 
again in order that he may set to it at once, and 
that is, learn and labour truly to get his own living, 
and do his duty in that state of life to which it may 
yet please God to call him. So take heart, Nellie, 
child. Tell Master Seymour all I've told you, every 
word, and that I've a deal more I'd wish to say to 
him; and thank him for the care he's willing to 
take of you tiU I can take my own duty to my own 
child upon myself, which, God helping me, I mean 
to do.'' 

And thus they parted, Nellie not having been 
able to speak one word, though longing all the 
time to be within reach of her father, to throw 
herself at his feet, and pour out all her little heart 
in thankfulness to her Heavenly Father, and love 
to her earthly one. Little, indeed, had she thought 
of the work that God had been carrying on in her 
father's heart in the loneliness of his prison cell, 
through the means of that Catechism to which she 
herself owed so much blessing both for time and 
for eternity. 




CHAPTER L. 



PEW montlis later, and a sight might have 
been seen in Master Seymour's cottage 
which would have appeared incredible to 
those who, not knowing the power of a prayer- 
answering God, are slow to believe in the mar- 
vellous results which his heart of love and his hand 
of might can effect, and that, too, in very short 
time. On one side of the hearth sat Master Sey- 
mour, on the other sat John Morton; between 
them, on the little footstool which had belonged to 
Patty, sat Nellie, one hand resting on a knee of 
each, and feehng at that moment such love to both 
that she could scarcely have told which was the 
dearest to her — the real or the adopted father. 
Nor would either of them have cared to know, 
both were so well satisfied with the love and devo- 
tion which each received. 

Upon the little table close by stood an open 
Bible and Prayer Book. Evening prayer had just 
been concluded, and they were enjoying the usual 
little evening talk before saying good-night. 

'^ Yes,'^ said Seymour, apparently in reply to 
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some remark ttat liad been previously made, '^ it is 
indeed a wonderful prayer — this prayer of our 
Lord's. It seems to take in everything, though it 
is so short/' 

'^ It has been a wonderful prayer to me,'* said 
Morton, '^ as Nellie knows, for it was the first I 
ever offered up to Him Fd sinned so much against, 
and it was through her that first I came to offer it. 
I bid the child pray for me, and she chose this for 
her prayer.'' 

" It was always my Patty's favourite prayer, too," 
said Seymour; '^she used to say, as I said just 
now, that it took in everything, the first part 
showing us so plain what we ought to feel towards 
God, and the last part helping us to ask for all we 
want from Him. There are many who would care 
more for the last part than the first. But our Lord 
taught us plainly enough to consider God first 
— ^the glory of his name, the performing of his 
holy will. That must come first, and the rest 
follow after." 

Morton heaved a heavy sigh, as well he might, 
and said that his life had all been spent in going 
directly contrary to this, in dishonouring God's 
name, and disobeying his will. 

'^But it is not so now, father," said Nellie, 
stroking his knee gently with her hand, and raising 
her bright, innocent face to" his dark furrowed 
countenance ; '^ it is not so now, and I can't bear to 
see you look so sad, or talk so grave, because you 
know the past is all gone by now, isn't it. Master 
Seymour ? God doesn't remember the vn'ong things 
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any more after He lias once forgiven them^ does 
He?'' 

^' Indeed, He does not, Nellie/' replied Sey- 
mour ; ^^ and a blessed thought that is for every one 
of us." 

'^But chiefly for those whose whole life has 
been spent in doing wrong things," said Morton, 

'^ Well," replied Seymour, '^it may seem so to 
us; but there isn't any real difierence between 
one and another." 

'^ There's a vast difference, I should think," 
said Morton, '^ between a decent man, like you, who 
has spent his life uprightly and correctly, and one 
like me." 

^' In the sight of men, perhaps," replied Sey- 
mour ; ^^ but certainly not in the sight of God. If 
there's one truth more clearly set forth than 
another in the Bible, it is that all are sinners alike 
in God's sight. All have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. It don't matter whether 
there's a large debt standing against them in 
heaven or a small one. It's very clear they all owe 
something, and that they've got nothing to pay it 
with. And it's very clear, too, that there's only 
one way of getting rid of all the debts, be they 
many or few, great or small, and that is by wash- 
ing them all out in the precious blood of Christ. 
Where aU are debtors, I can't see any difference 
between one and another." 

'^ Except that those who are forgiven most love 
most," said little Nellie. 

*' And perhaps have most desire to glorify God's 
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name/ and serve Him faithfdlly in their future 
Kves/' said Seymour; '^as also they have most 
opportunity of doing. Nothing tends more directly 
to glorify the name of God than the entire change 
of life of those who, after long following the ways 
of sin, become converted to God, and lead an alto- 
gether new life" 

" As, Gt)d helping me, I intend to do,'' said 
Morton ; ^^ but it will be hard work at first. I've 
made up my mind to mend my ways and my doings, 
but there's a power of force in habit that no one 
would believe who had not experienced it. Ton 
can't think, perhaps. Master Seymour, how hard it 
will be for me, who have led such an irregular, wild, 
wandering life, to set myself to following that one 
rule I've resolved to keep, and learn and laboor 
truly to get my own living. You've been used to 
this all your life, and you may thank God you have 
been, but it will be a hard matter to me." 

^^God will take care of that, father," said 
Nellie ; '^ you know our prayer says, ^ Give us this 
day our daily bread,' that means, doesn't it. Master 
Seymour, to put trs in the way of earning it 
honestly ?" 

'^ Which it isn't always easy to do without a 
good character," remai'ked Morton ; ^^ it's no help to 
a man to have the stain on his name that mine has 
got, but, thank God, there's none on yours now, 
Nell. It makes me miserable when I think that 
there ever should have been any, and still more 
miserable to remember that I was in great measure 
the cause of it, though little did I dream of such a 
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thing at the time. None can tell, when once they 
put their hand to do anything wrong, how far the 
wrong they do may go: Even now I can't forgive 
those who brought such unjust shame upon you/^ 

^^Nell can/' said Seymour; ^^ she's forgiven 
them long ago. You couldn't say the Lord's 
Prayer as you do, if you hadn't forgiven them, 
Nellie, could you ?" 

^^ No, indeed," said Nellie ; '^ for it says, ^ For- 
give us otir trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.' That prayer obliges us, you 
see, father, to forgive altogether, entirely, without 
remembering anything. We should not like God 
to remember anything against us, and we ask Him 
to forgive us ^os* we forgive those that have in- 
jured us." 

" Yes," said Seymour, " there's a great deal in 
that little word ^ as ' ! How does God forgive ? 
He spells that word ^ forgotten,' ' blotted out/ and 
as we would have Him forgive us, so we must for- 
give others ; not a remembrance even left of the 
ofiFence. Nell has none, I hope, of anything that 
has been done against her." 

^^ No, indeed, I haven't," exclaimed Nellie, her 
beaming face bearing witness to the truth of her 
words j " only I wish Mrs. Jolliffe had not got into 
such trouble for my sake ; I can't bear to think of 
Mrs. Audley's sending her away after she had been 
with her all those years. It must have made them 
both so unhappy." 

''From what I hear," said Seymour, ^^Mrs. 
Andley had no wish to keep her after she found out 
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how completely she had been deceived in her. She 
trusted her entirely, and liked her because she 
trusted her. When once the trust was gone, the 
liking seems to have gone with it. I suppose, you 
see, the foundation-stone of her regard for the 
woman having been her trust in her, as soon as 
that was gone, the whole building came down at 
once. It must have been a great shock to her, but 
I can quite understand the very sight of the woman 
being painful to her afterwards. I hear, too, that 
she fancies that she may have deceived her in other 
ways — ^perhaps was not as careful of the baby who 
died as she supposed ; in short, she could not bear 
her to remain a day in the house after she discovered 
her real character.'^ 

'^ Mrs. JoUiflTe will feel it dreadfully,'^ said Nellie. 

" They say she does not feel it at sll/^ replied 
Seymour. " She and the girl Lavinia have gone to 
London, where I'm told they are going to set up a 
lodging-house.'' 

" I'm unhappy about the girl," said Morton ; 
" I'd give a great deal to be able to speak to her, 
and see if I couldn't say a word to stop her down- 
ward course, just as I know I've helped her on in* 
it in by-gone days. She's young yet, and might be 
persuaded, and I'm grieved to see her casting in 
her lot with a hardened hypocrite like Mrs. JoUiflfe, 
who'll lead her further and further into temptation 
and evil, till there's no help for her." 

^^ Except through God's grace," said Seymour ; 
'there's help for all there, as we know." 
. " A.S I know best of all," said Morton. 'Td 
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give much to bring her into the way of good, seeing 
how much I've helped her to do wrong, only I don't 
see what I can do for her." 

^^ Perhaps God will show us the way, father," said 
Nellie ; ^^ we can but ask Him, and this very prayer 
tells us that He has all the power. Everybody and 
everything must obey Him at his will; must they 
not. Master Seymour ?" 

'^ Indeed they must, Nell," said Seymour; ^^ and 
if we want to prevent Lavinia being led into further 
temptation, and delivered from further evil, let us 
take this desire to God, and see if He will not grant 
it. You remember what is said in the question our 
Catechism asks immediately after we have been 
repeating our duty to our neighbour. Does it not 
tell us how unable we are to perform any good 
thing by ourselves ?" 

"Tes," said Nellie; ^^it says that we cannot 
Walk in the Commandments of God, nor serve Him 
without his special grace." 

'^ And how does it tell us to obtain this grace ?" 

'^ By dihgent prayer.'' 

'' Aiid the Lord's Prayer," continued Seymour, 
^^ expresses aU our needs, spiritual and temporal. 
In this prayer we desire our Heavenly Father, who 
is the giver of all goodness, to send his grace unto 
us, and to all people, that we may worship Him, 
serve, and obey Him as we ought fco do. In this 
prayer we ask God to send us aU things needful 
both for our souls and bodies. We beg Him to be 
merciful unto us and forgive us our sins ; and we 
ask Him to save and defend us in all dangers 
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ghostly and bodily^ and keep ns firom all sin and 
wickedness^ and from our ghostly enemy, and fix>m 
eyerksting death. I do not think that there is 
anything which we need for which we do not ask in 
this wonderful prayer ; and we have the comfort of 
knowing and trusting that all that we ask Him to 
do, ' He idll do of his mercy and goodness^ through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.' And therefore, Nell, we 
say. Amen. So be it." 

'' You have not forgot your Catechism, Master 
Seymour ?" said Nellie. 

'' It would be strange if I had, Nell," he replied; 
" considering how ofben I heard it from her that's 
gone. There wasn't a book, after her Bible, that 
she loved so well, and many's the hour she and I 
have gone over it together, sentence by sentence, 
almost word by word, till it's written, so to say, on 
my heart.'^ 







CHAPTER LI. 

THE FIRST COMMUNION. 

|IME and space forbid our following Nellie 
Morton through the next few years of 
her life. But we regret this the less as 
yery little took place during those years which 
it would interest the reader to know. They were 
an spent in that every-day peace and happiness 
which, while it leaves but little to record, afifords all 
the more to enjoy. The stirring times of our lives 
are not the happiest, the quietest times generally 
are, as Nellie found during the years she spent with 
Master Seymour and her father in the dear little 
cottage she had cause to love so well. For Nellie 
had never returned to service, but had remained in 
Master Seymour^s home, to be a daughter both to 
him and to her father, who had taken up his abode 
with him, at the good man's earnest request. 

For years they lived thus happily together, tuid 
then Morton married — to Nellie's great deUght and 
thankfulness — ^Esther Trueman, the housemaid at 
the Park. Little had Nellie imagined in those days, 
whilst admiring Esther's devotion to her God, and 
mourning over her father's ungodly and xmbelieving 
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life, that the day would come when she would see 
these two united not only in the same heavenly 
bonds, but also in the closest of all earthly unions ; 
and not only so, but would see her father taking the 
lead of his young wife in heavenly as well as earthly 
things. It was very wonderful, but so it was. 
Esther had been God^s servant all her Hfe. She 
could liot remember the time when she had not felt 
his Spirit working within her, and striven to walk 
in his ways, yet her step forward now was not as 
decided as that of her husband, who having once 
turned out of the wrong path into the right one^ 
from that moment walked boldly on with all the 
fixed resolve of his determined and now regenerate 
character. Esther^s voice, if true, would often be 
timid in standing up for the truth, her husband's 
was always distinct and never wavered, and his 
efforts for the good of others were such as perhaps 
only those make who have themselves been as brands 
plucked from the burning. 

People said John Morton was a remarkable man, 
and so he was ; foremost in all that was good, work- 
ing for his God and Master with an earnest desire to 
redeem the long mis-spent time, and seeking during 
the eleventh hour, by zeal and devotion, to overtake 
the labours of those who had entered earlier into 
the vineyard. Nellie remembered the early days of 
her life, and contrasting them with the present, was 
led to see something of the power of that God to 
whom nothing is impossible. She did not go with 
her father to his new home, but remained to be the 
stay and solace of Master Seymour's cottage, but 
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the two houses lay close together, and the two little 
families still remained as one, sharing all each other's 
joys and cares, helping and sympathizing with one 
another in sunshine and in shade. Nellie herself 
was the delight of both homes, and of both fathers, 
and clung with equal devotion and respect to the 
real and the adopted one. We purpose only to 
look in upon two more scenes of her now peaceful 
life, and then leave her to its quiet joy and useful- 
ness. Both scenes took place on Sunday — two 
bright Sundays in July — the one following the other. 
On the first we see her standing in her neat Sunday 
dress at the gate of her father's cottage, talking to 
her young stepmother — a relation which by the way 
it was difficult for NeUie to realize, for she always 
looked upon her as a sister, and called her '^ Esther," 
— talking, we say, to her young stepmother, but 
evidently on the watch for some one, for her glance 
was constantly turned towards the lane, the tree- 
covered, grassy lane, which led from the Rectory to 
the cottages. 

^' It was very kind of Miss Ellen to wish that we 
should go together, was it not V she said. 

''It was just like her," replied Esther, ''she is 
so full of heart and love, and then she's very fond 
of you, Nell." 

" She remembers the old days, Esther," replied 
Nellie, " and how she and I used to learn our Cate- 
chism together with her dear mamma. I remember 
BO well our learning this part about the Sacrament 
we are going to take to-day, but it seemed difficult 
to understand then. But the Confirmation Lectures 
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made it all easy; I only wisli you could hare come 
with us to-day, Esther.'' 

'' So do I/' said Esther, '' but baby prevents 
that/' and she bent down to kiss the Kttle sleeping^ 
infant in her arms ; " besides, Fm scarcely strong 
enough. However, next Sunday will be another 
happy day for us, and then I hope we shall be all 
together. Your father wiU be with you to-day, and 
Master Seymour, too, Nell.'' 

" But we shall not sit with them," said Nellie, 
''those who have just been confirmed are to sit 
together, just as we did at the Confirmation. That 
was why I thought it so kind of Miss Ellen to say 
she would call for me. Oh, Esther," she added, 
the tears rising in her blue eyes, '' you can't think 
how this time makes me think of Patty. It would 
have been so delightful' to have had her with ua 
now, and she would so much have enjoyed it." 

Esther smiled. '' She has the enjoyment now, 
Nellie, darling, in a measure and degree which our 
hearts- cannot even understand. But we must not 
think of her as not being present to-day. We can- 
not tell how much may be included in those words 
' the communion of saints.' " 

'' I had thought of that," replied Nellie, '' and 
certainly, Esther, we shall have you in communion 
with us to-day. I know you will be with us in 
spirit, though this Kttle creature here does prevent 
your being present in person." And with a kiss 
first to the mother, and then to the baby, Nellie 
wished good-bye, and went to meet Miss Stancombe. 

The two girls walked on quite silently for a few 
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moments. Then Miss Stancombe said^ " Nellie, I 
did so long for you this morning at our family 
prayer. Papa gave us such a lovely exhortation on 
those words of our Lord, ' This do in remembrance 
of Me.' . I wished so much you had been there to 
hear all he said. You would not have talked any 
more as you did yesterday.' ' 

'^ About not being fit to go to the table,'' said 
N^Uie. 

" Yes," said Miss Stancombe. '' Papa made it 
all so clear — -just what he used to explain to us in 
the Confirmation Lectures, only he said it in such 
very simple words. That the Supper was ordained 
by Jesus for all who wished to remember Him in it. 
I thought of you, Nellie, and how you tire always 
longing to remember Jesus, and think more of 
Him." 

'^ Yes," said Nellie, " I only wish it were not so 
hard to do so in this world, where there are so many 
things to make us forget Him." 

'^ Which is just the reason why we value so much 
all that helps to make us remember Him, and his 
death upon the cross for us. You know, Nellie, it 
does help us to remember those we love, and who 
have gone away from us, when we recall the last 
thing they did on earth — their last words — ^their 
last wishes — and their last command must always 
have such weight with us — ^we must always feel such 
a desire to obey it — never to forget or shght it." 

"Yes," said Nellie, and she thought of Patty's 
last hours and words, remembering how anxious she 
had always been to obey and even anticipate every 
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wish of Master Seymour^s, because Patty's last per- 
sonal request to her had been to be a daughter to 
her widowed father. 

*' Papa says that is why all the children of Jesus 
love so much to come to the Lord's SuppePj, because 
it reminds them of his death for them, and the 
benefits of this death. It is the delight of God's 
children thus to obey his last command, to feast on 
the remembrance of all He has done for them, aYid 
also to join together in witnessing before the world 
that they do belong to Jesus, and are his children." 

''Very unworthy ones, some of them," said 
NeUie. 

There was something of the old impatience in 
Ellen Stancombe's manner as she replied, "Oh, 
Nellie, how you do talk always about un worthiness 
and worthiness. I declare I think it's quite wicked 
after all the trouble papa has taken to show us that 
it is not for our own worthiness or unworthiness that 
we are either allowed or forbidden to come to the 
Lord's Table. Our Catechism teaches us this so 
plainly, and if we read God's Holy Word it seems 
yet more plain. Papa said to-day, that the most 
striking thing about this Sacrament is its wonder- 
ful simplicity, just a feast, a 'Holy Communion,' 
ordained by Christ Himself for his own children, 
in which and at which they are simply to meet 
together in loving remembrance of Him." 

" Then your papa would not call the Sacrament 
a means of grace," said Nellie. 

" I don't think he would," replied Ellen, " ex- 
cept so far as it leads us to more earnest prayer to 
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God, to more diligent study of the Word of God, 
and to more fervent watcMalness. The Bible, 
prayer, God's Spirit in our souls, these are what 
papa would call means of grace. I think he would 
say that so far as the partaking of the Holy Com- 
munion led to the increase of these things in us, it 
became to us a means of grace/' 

'^ I see,'' said NeUie, ^^ and in this way it is one 
of the means of grace." 

^' Yes," replied Ellen, " and a very precious 
one, which must be highly valued by all Christ's 
children, and which all have a right to enjoy." 

'^ Even the most unworthy," said Nellie, with a 
smile. 

''Papa said that too, Nellie," replied Ellen, 
*' and it was then I wished so much you had been 
there to hear him. He said that the loving Fath(9r 
of a family did not drive away the little ones from 
his table because they were little ones — small, weak, 
scarcely able to sit up and eat with the others. 
This did not make them less his children, or 
diminish his wish to have them at his table ; all it 
could do was to make Him, being a Father, with a 
Father's heart of tender loving pity and protection, 
remember that they were the little ones, and there- 
fore give them the special care and watching they 
required ; while they, being little ones, and feeling 
themselves such, would naturally cling closer, and 
thus, after all, perhaps get the nearest to the 
Father's side, and enjoy the most of his heart." 

'' It is a very comforting thought," said Nellie. 

And with this remark the two girls entered the 
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churcli, with minds well prepared, to partake of 
their first Communion. Thus prepared, they realized 
to the full the benefits of that blessed Sacrament 
ordained by the dear Lord Himself for the con- 
tinual remembrance of his death, and the benefits 
which his faithful followers were to receive thereby. 
The outward signs — ^the bread and wine received 
by them — ^had spoken truly and deeply to their 
young hearts of the inward and spiritual grace on 
which all their salvation depended, the ^^ bread of 
life'* — the "living bread which came down fi-om 
heaven^' — the '^ flesh which is meat indeed, the 
blood which is drink indeed.^' 

Mr. Stancombe looked with thankful satisfac- 
tion on many a young form kneeling for the first 
time at that Table, but on none did his eyes rest 
with such fulness of gratitude as on his own young 
daughter, and, kneeling beside her, on Nellie 
Morton, who, for so many long years, had been the 
subject of his wife's prayerful, patient, and perse- 
vering care. 

And his thankfulness was well founded. The 
two Ellens returned home with their souls refreshed 
and strengthened. Repenting truly of all former 
sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life, with a 
lively faith in God^s mercy through Christ, with a 
thankful remembrance of his death, in charity with 
all men, the two young girls tasted a fulness of 
happiness which until then they had never known. 
They had now come forward publicly as the soldiers 
of Christ, as his professed followers and servants, 
and it was only natural that the sense of this, and 
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the dignity and honour as well as the happiness 
belonging to it, should lighten their steps and 
brighten their countenances, as they walked home 
together from the feast where they had been so 
happy — so humbly, yet so intensely happy. 

'^Next Sunday,'^ said Ellen Stancombe, as she 
left her friend at the cottage gate, " next Sunday is 
to be another happy day. I hope the sun will shine 
as brightly on it as it has done on this one.'^ 
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CHAPTER LII. 

TBI BAPTISM. 

FEXT Sunday came, and the sun shone just 
as brightly as it had done a week before on 
the two young girls, who met in the same 
place where they had then parted, at the garden 
gate of John Morton^s cottage. But they were not 
alone now. Esther was there too, dressed in the 
same neat dress which she had worn at her wedding 
a year ago, with fresh white ribbons on the wedding 
bonnet, and a yet happier smile upon her simple, 
truthful face than it had worn even then. Master 
Seymour, and John Morton, and Neighbour Sim- 
mons were there also; the latter holding in her 
arms the tiny baby whose baptism was to be this 
day. A discussion had arisen as to who should 
hold this tiny baby at the font. Nellie Morton 
declared that this happiness and honour belonged 
to Miss Stancombe, who must be considered, if 
only in right of her rank, in all propriety the 
child's chief godmother. Ellen Stancombe boldly 
asserted that Nellie's near relationship gave her a 
claim beyond all rank, especially on such an occa- 
sion as this, and in the presence of Him who is the 
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Maker of all who meet together, and with whom 
there is certainly no respect of persons. 

Ellen, having the stronger will, and also the 
better cause, gained the day. It was from Nellie^s 
fond though somewhat trembling hands that Mr. 
Stancombe shortly afterwards received the little 
one, and giving it the name of Patty Seymour, 
signed the sign of the cross upon its fair white fore- 
head, and admitted it publicly into the body of 
Christ^s Church. 

Nellie and Ellen were no careless sponsors, 
although such young ones. Their previous training 
in the Church Catechism, which had been made in 
such a remarkable manner a subject of practical 
instruction to them both, their delight in it from 
their childhood, the preparation of mind, and heart, 
and life, through which they had passed previous to 
their Confirmation, and whilst preparing for their 
first Communion; all these things had so deeply 
taught them to understand the right nature of that 
holy Baptismal Service, that we doubt whether any 
sponsor, however advanced, both in age and expe- 
rience, ever entered upon the solemn duties of 
sponsorship with clearer understanding of the 
mind, and more thorough devotion of the spirit, 
than did those two young girls. 

The particular address made to them as spon- 
sors, carried back their thoughts many a long day. 
Both remembered the early days, when the same 
dear motherly heart instructed each in the faith 
which they had now publicly to avow, showing 
them the dangers of those spiritual enemies which 
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they had since so solemnly renounced for them- 
selves, and now sought as solenmly to renounce for 
another. 

Ellen remembered the early struggles she had 
had with her own heart, before she could entirely 
cease from coveting the pomp and vanity of this 
world. Her thoughts travelled back to the days 
when Audley Park and its occupants were a sore 
subject of envy to her untrained and untamed mind. 
She had only seen the beginning of those things 
then, their present appearance, and fair outside 
show, and they had seemed very desirable. Tet 
even then, her parents' instructions, and the teach- 
ing of God's Spirit in her soul, had made her 
believe in the insecurity and in the ensnarements of 
all earthly pomp and show, and had led her to fight 
against 'all covetous desires of the same, and pray 
that she might not follow nor be led by them. And 
later days had shown her a very sad end to much 
that in the beginning had looked so promising. 
Mrs. Audley's death very soon after the loss of her 
httle son, seemed to have removed the only re- 
straint that had hitherto kept the squire from the 
full indulgence of all those carnal desires of the 
flesh, by which he had long been so much led. 
After his wife's death he gave himself up to 
gambling, and racing, and the pleasures of the 
table, and took no care whatever of his only 
child. 

Left to the sole superintendence of her French 
governess. Miss Audley had professedly adopted 
the same religion as Mademoiselle held, but to all 
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outward appearance knew but one worship, the vain 
following of her own pleasure. For many years things 
at Audley Park had gone from bad to worse, till some 
short time since the estate had been sold to satisfy 
the creditors, and Mr. Audley had gone to live 
abroad, where his daughter and her governess, or, 
as she was now called, her companion, had already 
spent several years. All this had been cause of 
much grief to Mr. Stancombe, who had watphed 
with heavy sorrow the sad end of one wHocJxad once 
been his Mend and companion. But the good are 
never left by their God without some consolation, 
the seed sown is never allowed to be all lost. And 
Mr. Stancombe^s mind could always return from 
dwelling mournfully on the bUght that had fallen 
on Mr. Audley's, character and fortune to the 
thankful remembrance of Mrs. Audley^s peaceful 
death-bed, and the words of quiet, happy assurance 
in the pardon of a crucified Saviour with which she 
had closed her eyes from the trials that were thick- 
ening before her in this life, to open them in a world 
from which sin and sorrow are for ever excluded. 
Often had the troubles at Audley Park been the 
subject of sorrowful and solemn conversation at 
Oldfield Rectory, and never without recalling to 
Ellen's mind her early envy of Miss Audley's wealth 
and rank. Remembering now what it had once cost 
her to fight against ^^ covetous and carnal desires,'* 
and feeling deeply thankful to have struggled and 
overcome, there was a peculiar emphasis of feel- 
ing — ^an emphasis which her father remarked and 
understood — ^in the tone with which she answered. 
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with regard to these earthly pomps and ranities^ 
'^ I renounce them all/' Perhaps this was the part 
of the Baptismal Service which moved her most^ 
whilst Nellie's heart was full of remembrances of 
the other dear Patty, safely sheltered from the 
rough waves and winds of this life, on which her 
little namesake was now about to enter. And as 
she confidently declared her fwth in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in the glorious resurrection 
and ascension of the Lord Jesus, in the communion 
of SMuts, in the remission of sins, and in the life 
everlasting, her thoughts dwelt as much on the 
beloved one of that name who had gone before to 
heaven as on the precious little one whom she was 
now promising to lead and help to follow after her. 

On their way home lihe two young sponsors 
lingered behind and talked together of that day's 
solemn service, and all the responsibility that now 
rested upon them. 

''You do not know who your sponsors are, 
Nellie," said Ellen, '' but I know two of mine, and 
what it is in the power of sponsors to be when they 
really seek to do their duty. I beUeve we shall 
both of us try to do ours." 

'' If we can only remember all that we have our- 
selves been taught just on those three things 
specially recommended to us," said Nellie, ''the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, we shall be able to teach her a good 
deal." 

"I am so glad there is that mention of the 
Church Catechism in tlijb exhortation to the god- 
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parents/' said Ellen, ^'because tlie Ohurcli Cate- 
chism is so yery dear to us/' 

''And was so dear to Patty/' replied Nellie, 
''Oh, Miss Stancombe/' she added, "you don't 
know how glad I am that baby bears that dear 
name, it seems like a promise of good." 

" ' The memory of the just is blessed,' " replied 
Ellen, " and ' a good name is better than riches.' 
Those were the two verses papa quoted when he 
asked me what baby's name was to be, and I said 
she was going to be called Patty Seymour." 

" How pale Master Seymour turned when Joe 
Stevenson gave the name," observed Nellie. 

" Yes," said Ellen, " I saw that he could scarcely 
bear to hear it ; but I don't think he felt unhappy, 
there was such a sweet, peaceful smile on his face." 

" If baby lives," said Nellie, " she will be a great 
delight to him. We shall bring her up to call him 
grandfather. I am so very glad we all live so near 
together, for he wiQ be such a great help to us in 
teaching and training her." 

" And we are all such yoxmg god-parents," ob- 
served Miss Stancombe. 

"Joe is not so very young," said Nellie, "and 
then he's so thoughtful, and so very good." 

"Yes,*' replied Miss Stancombe, "he certainly 
is good. Papa was saying last night that ia all his 
experience — and you know, Nellie, he had such an 
immense parish when we were at Wolverton — ^he 
never remembered having met with Joe's equal, or 
seen a young man of his age so firm in holding to 
what is right, and opposing all that is wrong." 
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''That's just what father says of him/' said 
NeUie. " Father says the thing he admires most in 
Joe is his fimmess/' 

''And we see more of it than you do, Nellie/' 
continued Miss Stancombe ; " because he lives with 
us. Papa says it's a great blessing to have such a 
man-servant, one who is an example to all the 
parish." 

"Fm glad he knew Patty/' said Nellie, "it 
will give him still more interest in his little god- 
child ; and I'm very glad we were able to persuade 
him to be baby's godfather, for as we were saying, 
he's so firm, and he never undertakes anything with- 
out having resolved to go well through with it. 
He'll be a great help to me. Miss Ellen, because he 
has so much courage — faith, I suppose your papa 
would call it, Miss. And I have so little— do you 
know. Miss Ellen, I felt almost frightened in church 
when we were making those solenm promises, re- 
membering how solemn they are, and how very 
weak we are." 

"You always are frightened, Nellie," said Miss 
Stancombe. " I am afraid I am inclined to be too 
confident. Papa says it is my natural character to be 
so, and that I must watch against it, but certainly 
it is not yours. You are humble enough, Nellie." 

"Mr. Stancombe does not call it humility, 
Miss," replied Nellie, "but want of faith. He is 
always talking to me about my want of faith, and 
says it is just this which keeps me back, and that it 
is because I look to self and not to Christ that I am 
BO timid." 
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" So that our very diflferent shortcommgs — my 
confidence and your timidity — ^arise from the same 
cause," said Ellen. 

''The cause from which all sin and trouble 
come/' replied Nellie, '' not looking suflSciently to 
Jesus. One thing struck me so much," she con- 
tinued, '' and that was the beauty and fitness, as 
your papa said once, of the ' outward visible sign or 
form in Baptism,' to the inward and spiritual grace. 
Did you observe the clearness and purity of the 
water in the font ?" 

"Yes," said Ellen, ''and thought it a lovely 
emblem of the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. I too remembered papa's words, and felt 
thankful for the wonderful purifying power of God's 
Holy Spirit, which can sanctify and cleanse such 
sinful natures as ours." 

" Having fulfilled what is required of those per- 
sons who come to be baptized," said Nellie ; " you 
remember. Miss Stancombe, how much your papa 
said about this. He told us so many times that 
there were two things on which the Church insisted 
as necessary to baptism, and that infants were bap- 
tized because they promised these things by their 
sureties, which promises they themselves are bound 
to perform when they are old enough. It is just this 
thought that makes the service so solemn, that all 
the blessing depends upon repentance and faith.'' 

Ellen Stancombe did not answer, and both the 
girls were silent for some little while. Then NelUe 
said humbly, but with a sweet, happy confidence in 
her voice, 
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" I thinks Miss Stancombe, we were both sincere 
in the promise we made to-day. I think we both 
have repentance and faith. I am sure I can say 
that I am heartily sorry for all the wrong things I 
have ever done, and do most truly desire entirely to 
forsake them in all time to come, whilst I do heartily 
believe in everything which the Bible telJs us, and 
especially in the dear Saviour who died for us upon 
the cross." 

'' And so do I, Nellie ; and we will not fear but 
that God who has done so much for us already will 
do all the rest, and daily increase our repentance 
and strengthen our faith. The more we know 
of Jesus, and what He has done 'for us, the more 
sorry we shall be for everything we ever have done 
or ever may do to offend Him, and we know that 
our faith will increase every year as we grow older. 
Papa says nothing increases in the using like faith ; 
that the promise is always literally fulfilled that to 
him that hath, more will always be given." 

Thus talked together the two Ellens, until they 
reached home. Then tenderly embracing the still 
sleeping baby, Ellen Stancombe left Nellie Morton 
to assist the young mother in the care of her baby 
and in the household duties, for which her strength 
was yet scarcely equal, while she returned to her 
own happy, peaceful home. 

Her parents met her at the door, and inquired 
whether this were not a happy Sunday. 

"A happy Sunday, indeed,^' she said; ^'two 
such happy Sundays as I hope never to forget. 
Last Sunday my first Communion ; to-day my first 
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godchild. Oh, papa ! oh, mamma V' she continued, 
" I don't know how to be happy enough, and I don't 
know how to be thankful enough to God and to you.'' 

^' And Nellie ?" asked Mrs. Stancombe. 

^'Is happier than I am, if possible," replied 
Ellen. '^ I think the darkness of some of her past 
life brings out all the present joy into still greater 
brighfaiess." 

""So doubt it does," said Mr. Stancombe; 
^' that is one of the most important results of all 
affliction — ^to bring out the joy more clearly by 
contrast. Sometimes God keeps the joy until after- 
wards — ^reserves it for the next world ; sometimes, 
as in Nellie's case. He removes the clouds even in 
this life, and gives a season of clear shining after 
rain. I knew this little godchild would be a great 
joy to her." 

^' She will dehght in helping to bring it up, and 
is already looking forward, papa, to the time when 
we shall teach it the Creed and the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and instruct it in the 
Church Catechism set forth for that purpose," said 
Ellen, an arch smile blending with the happy, 
reverend expression of her countenance. 

'^ Her dear Church Catechism — ^your dear Church 
Catechism," replied Mr. Stancombe. ^^Yes, I 
think there is no fear but that the little godchild will 
be well instructed in that valuable portion of our 
valuable Liturgy. Do you know, Ellen, Joe has his 
own reasons also for being fond of the Church 
Catediism ? He told me something yesterday that 
greatly interested me, when we were planting oat 
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those flowers together. He says the very first 
serious thoughts he ever had came from some words 
Nellie said to him years ago when they were fellow- 
servants at Heath Farm. Did you ever hear that 
this was the case?^' 

'* No, papa, never,^' said Ellen ; ^' how should 
I, except from Nellie ; and if it was anything good 
that she either said or did, there would be no chance 
of one's ever hearing it from herself. Do tell me all 
about it/' 

And Mr. Stancombe told Ellen what Joe had 
told him about the little discourses Nellie had pro- 
nounced in her childhood's days, on the subject of 
the Church Catechism, adding, ^' he told me no one 
had ever spoken a serious word to him of any sort 
before, and that though he laughed it off at the 
time, he never could forget it. As for what she 
said about the Third Commandment, it cured him in 
the end of the habit of swearing. He says he 
never could take God's name in vain afterwards 
without remembering Nellie's face and Nellie's 
words ; that he got into the habit of checking him- 
self whenever he uttered an oath, until at last he 
entirely gave it up ; and he told me that these early 
discourses of Nellie's had been the secret of the 
great interest he took in my lessons on the Church 
Catechism wheil he joined my Confirmation-class 
three years ago, though he did not feel sufficiently 
at home with me then to mention it. Indeed, he 
has never been able to summon courage to tell me 
till now. This little baby seems to have been the 
means of drawing us all more closely together — ^you 
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and NelKe ; me and my man ! I must say I was 
greatly interested in finding that the godfather 
as well as the godmothers had such special reasons 
for loving the Church Catechism/' 

'^How strange it all seems, papa,'' exclaimed 
Ellen, '^for Patty Seymour, you know, had her 
special reason for dearly loving the Church Cate- 
chism ; how very strange it all seems/' 

''God*s doings are wonderful," replied Mr. 
Stancombe ; '^ they seem strange to us because we 
only see ' parts of his ways.' The day will come 
when we shall see them as they really are — one great 
harmonious whole, and then there will, be nothing 
strange in them, although the wonder and the glory 
will be greater than ever." 



THE END. 
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